INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


VoLt. XXII. No. 3. SEPTEMBER 19380 


The Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


HE Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference opened at Geneva on Tuesday, 10 June 1930, and 
closed on 28 June 1930. There were three items on the agenda : 


(1) Forced labour ; 
(2) Hours of work of salaried employees ; 
(3) Hours of work in coal mines. 


The first two questions came up for first discussion at the 
Twelfth Session of the Conference, and were placed on the 
agenda of the Fourteenth Session for final decision in accord- 
ance with the procedure which has been in use for some years 
past. The third question was before the Conference for the first 
time. The circumstances in which it was placed on the agenda 
were somewhat unusual ; an account of them will be given later. 

In addition to these three questions, which constituted the 
formal agenda of the Conference, there were, as usual, a number 
of other matters to be considered. The Conference had first 
of all to consider the reports furnished by Governments in 
accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles on the 
application of the Conventions which they had ratified. It also 
had to discuss the Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office. A number of resolutions on subjects which did 
not form part of the agenda were submitted to it, and finally 
it had to give its decision on various suggestions for the amend- 
ment of its Standing Orders. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States represented at the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference was 51. This is the highest number attained 
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up to the present. It included 26 European and 25 non-European 
States. Among the latter there were 15 Latin-American States, 
5 Asiatic States, 1 African State, and 4 British Dominions. One 
of the British Dominions, New Zealand, was represented at the 
Conference for the first time. The number of delegates sent 
by these 51 States was 156, including 86 Government delegates, 
35 employers’ delegates, and 35 workers’ delegates. The number 
of advisers was 209. There were thus 365 persons officially 
“accredited to. the Conference. Three States which were not 
officially represented, Norway, Turkey and Mexico, sent observers 
to the Conference. Norway was unable to be represented at 
either the Thirteenth or the Fourteenth Session owing to decisions 
taken by its Parliament. The Government, therefore, simply 
sent an observer to this Session as to the preceding one. Turkey, 
which is not a Member of the International Labour Organisation, 
has sent an observer to every Session of the Conference since 
1927. His Excellency Mehmed Munir Bey, Turkish Minister 
at Berne, acted as observer, as he had already done last year. 
Mexico, which is also not a Member of the Organisation, sent 
an observer for the first time in the person of Mr. Antonio 
Castro-Leal, former Rector of the National University of Mexico. 

The Conference elected Mr. Ernest Mahaim, Belgian Govern- 
ment delegate, as its President. It is unnecessary to remind 
readers of the /nternational Labour Review of Mr. Mahaim’s 
qualifications for this important post. The reputation which 
he has for many years enjoyed as an expert on international 
labour legislation, the important part which he played in the 
institution and development of the International Association for 
Labour Legislation, and subsequently in the drafting of the 
Labour Part of the Treaties of Peace, and his active and con- 
tinuous participation in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation since 1919 as Belgian Government representative 
on the Governing Body and at the Conference, all rendered him 
an exceptionally suitable candidate for the Presidency, and he 
was unanimously elected to that office by the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference. 

The Vice-Presidents were Mr. Tchou, Chinese Government 
delegate, Mr. Szydlowski, Polish employers’ delegate, and Mr. 
Suzuki, Japanese workers’ delegate. Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
British Government delegate, was elected as Chairman of the 
Selection Committee. 
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VERIFICATION OF DELEGATES’ CREDENTIALS 


The Credentials Committee noted that credentials in the form 
of official letters or telegrams from Governments had been com- 
municated for each delegate or adviser. The delegates’ cred- 
entials were thus submitted in forms which have been regarded 
as acceptable by the International Labour Conference ever since 
the Organisation was set up. As in previous years, however, 
a certain number of protests were received against the nomina- 
tion of non-Government delegates and advisers. 

The first protest was from the Central Bureau of Latvian 
Trade Unions and concerned the credentials of Mr. Dinbergs, 
workers’ delegate of that country. The Central Bureau of Latvian 
Trade Unions stated that the workers’ delegate had not been 
appointed in agreement with the most representative central 
organisation of Latvian workers, but on the proposal of various 
bodies which were not of a purely trade union character, and 
possessed no central federation. The Credentials Committee 
considered the protest, and taking into account the documents 
‘urnished by both sides, and more particularly by the Latvian 
Government delegate and the Latvian workers’ delegate on the 
one hand, and the Central Bureau of Latvian Trade Unions 
on the other hand, unanimously considered that the Latvian 
Government should in the first place have approached the most 
representative trade union organisation of Latvia, i.e. the Central 
Bureau of Latvian Trade Unions. The Committee, however, 
did not come to a unanimous conclusion. The majority, con- 
sisting of the Government delegate. who acted as Chairman, 
and the employers’ delegate, proposed, in view of the fact that 
the Latvian Government had acted in good faith and that there 
was a possibility of doubt as to the interpretation of Article 389 
of the Treaty, that the Conference should nevertheless confirm 
the workers’ delegate’s credentials. The workers’ representative 
on the Committee, in a minority report, expressed the view 
that there had been a breach of Article 389 of the Treaty and 
asked the Conference not to confirm Mr. Dinbergs’ credentials. 
The Conference followed the views of the majority of the Com- 
mittee and confirmed Mr. Dinbergs’ credentials by 73 votes to 33. 

The second protest was against the credentials of the Greek 
employers’ delegate, Mr. Nicoletopoulos, and was submitted by 
the Federation of Greek Manufacturers and Independent Crafts- 
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men. This organisation protested because the Greek Govern- 
ment had not this year, as in previous years, approached it with 
a view to the nomination of the employers’ delegate, but had 
had recourse to a local organisation, the Athens Traders’ 
Association. It appeared from the explanations given to the 
Committee that the Greek Government had adopted this course 
because the only question on the agenda of the Conference 
which was of interest to Greece related to commercial under- 
takings. The Committee further noted that the Federation of 
Greek Manufacturers and Independent Craftsmen had branches 
in a certain number of Greek towns and was thus in the nature 
of a central organisation. It considered that the employers’ 
delegate should have been nominated in agreement, not with 
the Athens Traders’ Association, since a local organisation, how- 
ever important it might be, could not be considered as the most 
representative, but rather with the Federation of Greek Manu- 
facturers and Independent Craftsmen, which was an organisation 
of undeniable importance, the representative character of which 
was attested by the variety of undertakings which it comprised. 
The Committee informed the Conference that in its view the 
Greek Government, in failing to follow this procedure, had failed 
to comply with its obligations under Article 389, paragraph 3, 
of the Treaty of Versailles. In view, however, of the fact that 
the Government had undoubtedly acted in good faith, the Com- 
mittee proposed that the Conference should confirm the cred- 
entials of Mr. Nicoletopoulos as Greek employers’ delegate. The 
Conference adopted that proposal without opposition. 

The third protest was signed by Mr. Schiirch, Secretary of 
the Swiss Trade Union Federation and Swiss workers’ delegate 
to the Conference. It referred to the credentials of Mr. Haas- 
Schneider, adviser to the Swiss workers’ delegation. The Swiss 
workers’ delegate protested because the Swiss Government had 
appointed Mr. Haas-Schneider without having obtained the agree- 
ment of the most representative organisations of Swiss workers 
(the Swiss Trade Union Federation and the Swiss Federation 
of Salaried Employees, which act together for the nomination 
of delegates and advisers and have a total of 236,000 members), 
but simply in agreement with a group of organisations having 
a total membership of less than 30,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment maintained that it had acted in accordance with the 
advisory opinion given on 31 July 1922 by the Permanent Court 
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of International Justice on a similar case, and that it had simply 
followed the recommendations given by the Permanent Court. 
The Committee ‘was unable to reach an agreement on the 
question. The majority accepted the Swiss Government’s view 
and proposed that the Conference should confirm the credentials 
of the adviser in question. On the other hand, Mr. Jouhaux, 
workers’ member of the Committee, submitted a minority report 
asking that Mr. Haas-Schneider’s credentials should not be con- 
firmed. He maintained that the advisory opinion of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice related to a situation 
which was entirely different from that existing in Switzerland. 
The Conference finally decided by 76 votes to 29 to confirm 
Mr. Haas-Schneider’s credentials as Swiss workers’ adviser. 


A fourth protest was submitted by the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions against the nomination of Mr. Razza, Italian 
workers’ delegate. This ‘was the tenth occasion on which a 
protest was received against the appointment of the Italian 
workers’ delegate. As at previous Sessions, the majority of the 
Committee proposed that the Italian workers’ delegate’s cred- 
entials should be confirmed, while the minority asked that they 
should be rejected. The Credentials Committee’s reports were 
discussed at the Fourteenth Sitting on 24 June 1930, and Mr. 
Razza’s credentials as Italian workers’ delegate were confirmed 
by 98 votes to 29. 

A fifth protest was received from Mr. Melchisedech Silva 
Relle, of the Brazilian Labour Federation, against the credentials 
of Mr. Mario Guedes de Mello, Brazilian workers’ delegate. The 
protest was supported by the Allgemeiner Arbeiterverein of Sao 
Paulo. In view of the confused situation of the workers’ organ- 
isations in Brazil, the Committee, after hearing the explanations 
given by Mr. Guedes de Mello, which showed that he had been 
nominated by a certain number of important workers’ organ- 
isations, proposed that the Conference should confirm the cred- 
entials of the delegate in question. The proposal was adopted 
without opposition. 

A sixth protest was made by the Association of Commercial 
Employees of Lisbon against the nomination of Mr. Jose Augusto 
Machado as Portuguese workers’ delegate. After hearing the 
explanations given by the Portuguese Government delegate, who 
Slated that there was no central workers’ organisation in. Portugal, 
the Credentials Committee proposed that the Conference should 
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confirm Mr. Jose Augusto Machado’s credentials. The workers’ 0 
representative on the Committee, however, stated that existing le 
Portuguese legislation prohibited the formation of workers’ tl 
federations, and thus made it impossible to set up organisations S 

which were really representative in the sense of Article 389 of 
the Treaty of Peace. tl 
Ww 
INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 
si 
Each of the Members of the International Labour Organisation in 
should in the normal course be represented at the Conference th 
by four delegates: two Government delegates, one employers’ m 
delegate, and one workers’ delegate. The delegates may be m 
accompanied by a certain number of advisers. It has, however, de 
happened at each Session of the Conference that a certain number C) 
of countries have sent incomplete delegations consisting only de 
* of Government delegates without employers’ or workers’ delegates. au 

There were some delegations of this character at the Fourteenth 
Session of the Conference. Most of the countries in question ps 
were States which, up to the present, had always sent Govern- a 
ment delegates only, owing to the special position of industry tv 
in those countries. The Credentials Committee alluded to this co 
state of affairs in its report, but at the same time laid stress la 
on the fact that States Members were under an obligation to we 
send a complete delegation to the Conference. ar 
de 
Forcep LaBour 
: Few of the queslions which have been considered by the de 
; Conference have given rise to keener discussion than that of an 
’ forced labour, which came up for second discussion at the wi 
' Fourteenth Session of the Conference. The Conference was for ob 
; ihe first time asked to take decisions which were of concern th 
to the extremely large class of native workers, who up till then gu 
' had remained outside the scope of international legislation. mi 
i Until the Tweifth Session of the Conference no one contested Ot 
i ihe view that it was desirable for the International Labour Office me 
to take action in this sphere. The Conference at that Session mi 
decided by 101 votes to 15 to place the question of forced m: 
labour on the agenda of the 1930 Session. Shortly after the qu 


Twelfth Session, however, considerable opposition to the action 
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of the International Labour Organisation in dealing with native 
labour was manifested in certain quarters. It was to be expected 
that the same opposition would make itself felt at the Fourteenth 
Session of the Conference. 

The Conference took the view that sufficient light had been 
thrown on the general aspects of the problem by the discussions 
which had taken place at the Twelfth Session. It therefore 
thought it unnecessary to hold a preliminary discussion in full 
sitting, and referred the matter to a committee of 45 members, 
including 15 representatives of the Government group, 15 of 
the employers’ group, and 15 of the workers’ group. The Com- 
mittee elected Mr. Jules Gautier, adviser to the French Govern- 
ment delegate, as Chairman, and Mr. Cayen, Belgian employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Besteiro, Spanish workers’ delegate, as Vice- 
Chairmen. The Reporter was Mr. Vernon, British Government 
delegate. The Committee began its labours on 12 June 1930 
and concluded them on 23 June after holding 16 sittings. 


The Committee began at once by discussing the texts pre- 
pared by the Office paragraph by paragraph. They included 
a draft for a Convention on forced or compulsory labour and 
two draft Recommendations dealing respectively with indirect 
compulsion to labour and the regulation of forced or compulsory 
labour. It appeared from the outset that two points of view 
were represented on the Committee. One side considered that 
any Convention on forced labour should confine itself to laying 
down certain general principles and should leave all the details 
of application to the discretion of colonial Governments. This 
tendency was mainly represented by the Portuguese Government 
delegate, who was on some occasions supported by the French 
and Belgian Government delegates. The opposite point of view 
was represented by the workers’ group, which in some cases 
obtained the support of the British Government. The aim of 
the group was to obtain the fullest and most definite possible 
guarantees for native workers. It accordingly proposed amend- 
ments which went further than the draft submitted by the 
Office. Other members of the Committee, including the Govern- 
ment delegates of Italy and the Netherlands, took up a position 
inidway between the two extreme points of view. There was 
marked difference of opinion on certain points, especially on the 
question of exceptions to the definition of forced or compulsory 
labour, and in particular on the proposed exception relating to 
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the labour of men called up in certain territories under com- 
pulsory military service laws for the execution of public works. 
The Office draft authorised work of this kind under certain 
conditions. The Committee, however, adopted by 19 votes to 
18 an amendment according to which the exception only applied 
to work enacted in virtue of compulsory military service laws 
“for work of a purely military character”. | 

There was also a good deal of discussion on the question 
of the duration of forced or compulsory labour. The Office 
draft proposed a normal maximum of sixty days in any one 
year and an exceptional maximum of six months in any one 
period of thirty-six months. The Committee decided to delete 
the clause relating to the exceptional maximum, and the period 
of sixty days thus became an absolute maximum for the dura- 
tion of ali forms of forced labour. Another question on which 
controversy was keen was that of compulsory cultivation. The 
Committee finally rejected an amendment prohibiting recourse 
to compulsory cultivation in exceptional cases as a measure of 
agricultural education. 

The general lines of the Draft Convention as drawn up by 
the Committee were as follows. Each Member of the Organ- 
isation undertakes to suppress the use of forced or compulsory 
labour in all its forms within the shortest possible period. 
Forced or compulsory labour may however be used during a 
transitional period for public purposes and as an exceptional 
measure, subject to a number of guarantees laid down in the 
subsequent Articles of the Draft Convention. Five years after 
the coming into force of the Convention the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office will consider the possibility 
of the suppression of forced labour in all its forms without a 
further transitional period. Forced labour for the benefit of 
private persons is to be abolished at once. Forced or compulsory 
labour may not be exacted by chiefs who do not exercise 
administrative functions, and may only be utilised for the execu- 
tion of public works. The forms of forced or compulsory labour 
which are still authorised for the execution of public works are 
to be made subject to strict regulations, particularly as regards 
the classes of persons who may be called upon, the maximum 
duration of forced labour, hours of work, weekly rest, wages, 
compensation for sickness and accident. and the habituation of 
workers to their conditions of work. Regulations are also to be 
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laid down for porterage. Recourse may be had to compulsory 
cultivation as a precaution against famine or a deficiency of 
food supplies (the draft prepared by the Committee also author- 
ised such labour in exceptional cases as a measure of agricultural 
education, but, as will be seen below, the Conference deleted 
this exception). 

The Committee further adopted without modification the 
two draft Recommendations accompanying the draft for a Con- 
vention. The Recommendations deal respectively with indirect 
compulsion to labour and with the regulation of forced or 
compulsory labour. The workers’ group considered that some 
of the points which it had raised in the Committee, but which 
the latter had not accepted, were sufficiently important to be 
brought up again in the full sitting. It therefore drew up a 
Minority Report. The two reports of the Committee on forced 
labour came before the Conference on 25 and 26 June 1930. 
The main part of the discussion consisted in declarations of 
principle made by representatives of certain colonial Powers, 
and in a discussion of the workers’ amendments. 

Some of these amendments were adopted by the Conference. 
The most important changes made in the draft submitted by the 
Committee were as follows. The clause under which forced 
labour might be placed at the disposal of private individuals or 
companies acting as contractors for the execution of public works 
was deleted. It was decided that forced porterage should be 
abolished within the shortest possible time and that in the mean- 
time persons engaged in forced porterage were to enjoy the eight- 
hour day. Finally, the Conference decided not to allow recourse 
io compulsory cultivation in exceptional cases as a measure of 
agricultural education. 

The two Recommendations were adopted by the Conference, 
with the addition of a further clause suggesting that all possible 
steps should be taken to see that no alcoholic temptations are 
placed in the way of workers engaged in forced or compulsory 
labour. 

The Draft Convention on forced or compulsory labour was 
adopted on the final vote in the Conference by 93 votes to nil, 
the Recommendation concerning indirect compulsion to labour 
by 91 votes to nil, and the Recommendation concerning the 
regulation of forced or compulsory labour by 91 votes to 1. 
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Hours or WorkK OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


This question, like the preceding one, was before the Con- 
ference for second discussion and final decision. It had been 
fully discussed in the previous year by a large Committee. The 
Conference therefore considered that a preliminary general dis- 
cussion in full sitting was unnecessary. It set up a Committee 
of 68 members to consider the question. The Committee con- 
sisted of 34 Government representatives, 17 employers, and 17 
workers. Each employers’ and workers’ member had two votes, 
while each Government representative had one vote only. The 
Committee elected Mr. Anselmi, Italian Government delegate, 
as its Chairman, and Mr. Oesterberg, Danish employers’ adviser, 
and Mr. Smit, Netherlands workers’ adviser, as Vice-Chairmen. 
it appointed Mr. Gascon y Marin, Spanish Government delegate, 
as Reporter. 

The Committee, like the Conference, decided to dispense with 
a general discussion. It nevertheless thought it necessary, in 
order to guide it in its work, to take a preliminary decision of 
principle on the form which its proposals to the Conference 
should assume. It accordingly decided to draw up a draft for 
a Convention on the regulation of hours of work in commerce 
and offices, and to take as the basis of its discussions the draft 
for a Convention contained in the Blue Report prepared by the 
Office. 

The question had been discussed very fully at the Twelfth 
Session of the Conference, a long and detailed questionnaire had 
been prepared, and many of the Governments had also replied 
in great detail. It might therefore have been thought that the 
second discussion would have centred round a small number 
of essential points. The Committee nevertheless had to consider 
a very large number of amendments—about 90—to the Office 
draft, and many of them did not deal with really important 
points. 


The Committee discussed the draft prepared by the Office 
Article by Article. Article 1 in particular gave rise to a good 
deal of discussion. This Article defined the scope of application 
of the Convention and enumerated the undertakings whose 
employees were to be covered, the undertakings whose employees 
were to be excluded and the undertakings and persons whom 
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the competent authorities in each country were empowered to 
exclude from the application of the Convention. The main 
decisions which resulted from the long discussion which took 
place were as follows. The Committee thought it better not to 
include in the scope of the Convention establishments for the 
preventive or curative treatment of the sick, infirm, destitute, 
or mentally unfit; hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, clubs, 
cafés, and other refreshment houses; theatres and places of 
public amusement. It proposed, however, that the Convention 
should apply to persons employed in the above-mentioned under- 
takings in commercial, technical, administrative, or office work 
and to persons employed in branches of such establishments 
in cases where such branches would, if they were independent 
undertakings, be included among the establishments to which 
the Convention applied. It deleted the clause under which the 
competent authority in each country might exempt establish- 
ments in which only members of the emplover’s family were 
employed. In order to avoid ambiguity and to make it quite 
clear that it was not intended to exclude Government officials 
except those who really exercise public authority, it decided 
to lay down an exemption for “ offices in which the staff is 
engaged in connection with the administration of public author- 
ity”. In addition to the exemption of persons occupying positions 
of management it made a further exception for persons employed 
in a confidential capacity. 

The discussions on Article 2, which contains the definition 
of hours of work, were not very long. The Committee rejected 
the employers’ proposals to make a distinction between actual 
work and time at the disposal of the employer. It defined hours 
of work as the time during which the persons employed are 
at the disposal of the employer, not including rest periods during 
which the persons employed are not at the disposal of the 
employer. 

Article 3, which fixes hours of work at 8 per day and 48 
per week, was adopted after the Committee had rejected a number 
of amendments, including amendments from the workers’ group 
proposing to fix a working week of 44, 42, or 38 hours. 


The Committee agreed without much discussion that the 
weekly hours of work might be distributed in some other manner 
provided that hours of work did not exceed 10 on any one day. 
A number of amendments were submitted on the question of 
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the making up of lost time, but the Committee finally accepted 
the draft of the Office with an additional clause making it clear 
that where lost time was made up the daily hours of work 
might not exceed 10. 

There was particularly keen discussion on the Articles laying 
down exceptions for certain classes of persons whose work is 
inherently intermittent and does not call for sustained physical 
or mental effort, and for employees in shops and other establish- 
ments in which the nature of the work, the number of persons 
employed, or the size of the population make the hours of work 
fixed by the Convention inapplicable. The Committee finally 
agreed upon a drafting which left it to the public authorities 
of each country to issue regulations laying down all permanent 
and temporary exceptions, but at the same time providing that 
the rules relating to permanent exceptions should not apply to 
young persons under 18. 


The Draft Convention as it left the hands of the Committee 
was adopted by the Conference with a few amendments. The 
Conference deleted the clause which stated that the Convention 
applied to persons employed in commercial, technical, admin- 
istrative, or office work in establishments excluded from the 
Convention. On the other hand, it retained the clause making 
the Convention applicable to persons employed in branches of 
the establishments excluded in cases where such branches would, 
if they were independent undertakings, be included among the 
establishments to which the Convention applies. It reinserted 
the paragraph empowering the competent authorities to grant 
exemptions for establishments in which only members of the 
employer's family are employed. I! deleted the Article laying 
down that the rules relating to permanent exceptions might not 
be applied to persons of less than 18 years of age. 


The Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours 
of work in commerce and offices was adopted on the final vote 
by 86 votes to 31. The Conference further adopted by 103 votes 
to 18 three Recommendations concerning the regulation of hours 
of work (1) in hotels, restaurants, and similar establishments, 
(2) in theatres and other places of public amusement, and 
(3) in establishments for the preventive or curative treatment 
of the sick, infirm, destitute, or mentally unfit. 
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Hours or IN CoAL MINES 


The conditions under which this question was placed on 
the agenda of the Conference were somewhat unusual. At the 
Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations in September 1929 
the British Delegation raised the question of the crisis in the 
coal-mining industry. The Assembly requested the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to consider the inclusion 
in the agenda of the International Labour Conference of 1930 
of all questions relating to hours, wages, and conditions of work 
in coal mines, and suggested that a Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference of representatives of European coal-producing countries 
should be called, in order to consider which of those questions 
might best be included in the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference. In accordance with the desire expressed by the 
Assembly of the League, the Governing Body called a Confer- 
ence of the nine principal European coal-producing countries. 
The Conference was held at Geneva in January 1930. It sug- 
gested that the question of hours of work should be placed on 
the agenda of the 1930 Session of the Conference, and the Gov- 
erning Body decided to adopt that course. 

Although this was the first occasion on which the Conference 
had considered the question of coal mines, a considerable amount 
of preparatory work had been done. The matter was discussed 
at length by the Preparatory Conference of January 1930 by 
experts representing the Governments, employers, and workers 
concerned in the principal European coal-producing countries. 
Owing to the short time which elapsed between the placing of 
the question on the agenda and the opening of the Conference, 
it was not possible to send a Questionnaire to Governments, 
but the Office drew up, on the basis of the discussions of the 
Conference of January 1930, a draft for a Convention which the 
Conference could use as a basis for its discussions. The Con- 
ference therefore decided, though not without some hesitation, 
to dispense with a preliminary discussion in full sitting, and to 
set up a special Committee immediately to discuss the question. 


The Committee consisted of 48 members, 16 from each group. 
Some 20 countries, nearly all of which were European, were 
represented. The chair was taken by Dr. Brauns, former German 
Minister of Labour, and the two Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Lee, 
Secretary of the Mining Association of Great Britain, for the 
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employers, and Mr. Dejardin, President of the Belgian Miners’ 
Federation, for the workers. The Committee elected Mr. Shin- 
well, Secretary for Mines in the Board of Trade, as Reporter. 

The Committee held 19 meetings, and finally submitted a 
report containing a Draft Convention, and several resolutions 
relating to cognate matters. It should be mentioned that in 
the course of the discussions the employers’ representatives 
withdrew from the Committee owing to a misunderstanding. 
The Committee thus took the greater part of its decisions with- 
out the participation of the employers. 

The principal provisions of the Draft Convention which the 
Committee adopted may be summarised as follows. 

As far as the scope of application of the Convention was 
concerned, the Committee decided to include all persons occupied 
underground in coal mines, by whatever employer and on what- 
ever kind of work they might be employed, with the exception 
of persons engaged in supervision or management who do not 
ordinarily perform manual work. 

The next point to be considered was what kinds of mine 
should be included. The question was whether the Draft Con- 
vention, which was in any case to be limited to underground 
work, should apply solely to hard coal mines to the exclusion 
of lignite mines. The Government delegate of Germany, a 
country which produces more lignite than any other European 
country, but where only a small proportion of the lignite is 
mined underground, put forward a proposal that lignite mines 
should not be included in the Convention, but that the whole 
question of the lignite industry, including surface as well as 
underground work, should be reserved for separate discussion 
at the 1931 Session of the Conference with a view to the adop- 
tion of a separate Draft Convention. This proposal was finally 
accepted by the Committee, and subsequently by the Conference. 

The Committee was in agreement in defining hours of work 
as the time spent by the worker in the mine, or, in other words, 
the period between the time when the worker enters the cage 
in order to descend and the time when he leaves the cage after 
re-ascending, or an equivalent period in the case of mines where 
access is by an adit. Hours of work thus include underground 
walking time and breaks. 

There was, however, prolonged discussion on the figure which 
should be fixed for the period thus defined. The workers’ 
representatives laid stress on the unemployment crisis which 
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prevailed in the mining industry, the specially arduous and 
dangerous conditions of underground mining, and the fact that 
miners had in the past worked shorter hours than other industrial 
workers. They therefore demanded a seven-hour day. The 
employers drew attention to the economic consequences of -a 
shorter working day and the danger which this would involve 
for the European coal-mining industry in existing circumstances. 
They therefore proposed an eight-hour day as laid down by the 
Washington Convention. The Committee, and subsequently the 
Conference, rejected both of these extremes. After a long dis- 
cussion, in the course of which various votes were taken on 
intermediate figures, the Committee decided to fix the time spent 
by each worker in the mine at 7 hours 45 minutes in the day, 
and to lay down that, within three years at the latest after the 
coming into force of the Convention, the possibility of a further 
reduction in hours of work should be discussed. 

The limitation of hours of work thus fixed in principle for 
each worker has to be adapted to the collective methods of 
calculation which are universally employed for underground 
workers in coal mines. In practice hours of work are calculated 
for groups of workers of widely varying numbers, who go down 
into the mine either all together or in several successive descents 
of the cage. It depends on the method of calculation adopted 
whether the time spent by each worker in the mine is or is not 
the same as the time spent in the mine by the group to which 
he belongs. Different practical methods of making a collective 
calculation of the time spent in mines are in use in different 
European coal-producing countries. One method is to calculate 
the time spent in the mine from the time of entering the cage 
to the time of returning to the surface. This is the method 
in use in all the Continental countries of Europe. The other 
method is to calculate the time spent underground without 
including either winding time. This is the method in use in 
Great Britain. ' 

The Conference recognised that the first system would ensure 
the necessary equivalence between the collective and the indi- 
vidual time spent in the mine, provided that the order of and 
the time required for the descent and for the ascent of the shift 
were approximately the same. It therefore recognised this system 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. NXI, No. 4, April 1930, pp. 473-493 : 
“The Preparatory Technical Conference on Conditions of Employment in Coal 
Mines”, by Fernand MAuretTrTr. 
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as regular. The Conference admitted that the British system 
could not be changed immediately, and it therefore accepted it 
as an exceptional measure for a transitional period, subject to 
certain safeguards which were intended to prevent there being 
any inequality from the economic point of view. It agreed that 
the national Government might prescribe that, for calculating 
the time spent in the mine, the descent or ascent of the shifts 
of workers should be calculated according to the weighted 
average duration of the descent or ascent of all shifts of workers 
in the whole country ;_ but, on the basis of information supplied 
by the British delegation, it fixed the maximum time to be spent 
in the mine by the whole shift at 7% hours. The Conference 
further laid down that the average hours of work of hewers 
as a class of workers should not be longer than those of other 
classes of workers in the same shift; that, if the system were 
changed, the change should be carried out simultaneously for 
the whole country, and not for any part thereof; and that 
the system should be subjected to a special examination three 
years after the coming into force of the Convention. 

The Conference also had to decide whether the question 
of hours of work in coal mines, which the Assembly of the 
League had raised as a European matter, should be treated 
as a general problem, and whether the solution adopted should 
apply to all coal-producing countries which were Members of 
the Organisation, or be confined to European countries. The 
draft which was drawn up did not explicitly exclude non- 
European countries, but the essentially European character of 
the problem was recognised, and all the discussions took place 
on this basis. It was decided that the Convention should be 
open to ratification by all Members of the Organisation, but 
should not come into force until it had been ratified by the 
seven largest coal-producing countries of Europe—i.e. Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Nether 
lands, and Poland. 

All the Articles of the Draft Convention submitted by the 
Committee were adopted by the full Conference without amend- 
ment. A preliminary vote was taken on the whole text, which 
was accepted by 75 votes to 33. It was then sent to the Drafting 
Committee for the preparation of the text on which the final 
vote was to be taken. At the final vote, however, the draft only 
obtained 70 votes to 40, and the two-thirds majority required 
by Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles was thus not attained. 
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As the draft was not adopted on the final vote, the Con- 
ference had to decide under its Standing Orders whether it 
should be sent back to the Drafting Committee to be trans- 
formed into a Recommendation. Immediately after the final 
vote, however, the German Government proposed that the question 
of hours of work in coal mines should be placed on the agenda 
of the 1931 Session, and the proposal to transform the Draft 
Convention into a Recommendation was therefore unanimously 
rejected (by 114 votes to nil). The Conference finally decided 
by 105 votes to 22 to place the question of hours of work in 
coal mines on the agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the Con- 
ference. 

The Committee, and subsequently the Conference, adopted 
four subsidiary resolutions. The first, asking for the main- 
tenance of more favourable conditions of work than those laid 
down in the Convention, where such conditions exist, was 
deprived of substance by the rejection of the Convention at the 
final vote. The others dealt respectively with the application 
of the Washington Hours Convention to surface workers; the 
conclusion of an economic agreement between coal-producing 


countries ; and the placing of the question of hours of work in 
lignite mines on the agenda of the 1931 Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS 


As in the case at each Session, the Conference had before 
it a number of resolutions dealing with questions which were 
not on its official agenda. Under the Standing Orders, resolutions 
of this kind must be submitted before the opening of the Session. 

Last year, in view of the large number of resolutions of 
this kind which were submitted, it was proposed that rules 
regulating the procedure to be followed by the Conference in 
dealing with resolutions should be inserted in the Standing 
Orders. The Governing Body studied the question during the 
course of the year, and submitted to the Conference at the open- 
ing of this Session a proposal for the amendment of the Standing 
Orders. The Conference decided, on the basis of the proposals 
received from the Governing Body and on the report of its Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders, to insert a new clause in the Standing 
Orders under which the Selection Committee makes a preliminary 
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examination of resolutions other than those relating to items 
on the agenda. For this purpose, it elects a Sub-Committee of 
nine members, which has the duty of seeing whether the resolu- 
tions are in order, and may, after hearing their authors, suggest 
such amendments of substance or of form as it may consider 
desirable. This procedure was adopted at the beginning of the 
Fourteenth Session, and was at once applied to the resolutions. 
submitted at that Session. 


Five resolutions were submitted. They were as follows : 


(1) Resolution submitted by Mr. Joshi (Indian workers’ 
delegate) asking for the calling of a special Conference of 
Asiatic Countries to consider questions relating to conditions of 
labour in the East. 

(2) Resolution submitted by Mr. Jouhaux (French workers’ 
delegate) requesting the Governing Body to investigate the means 
of ensuring the proper protection of the health of children and 
young persons and of preparing them for a really human life 
by physical and mental education and by a suitable general 
and technical training, and further requesting the Governing 
Body to investigate the means of making the whole field of 
science, letters and art fully accessible to the workers. 


(3) Resolution submitted by Mr. Miller (German workers” 
delegate) suggesting that an exchange of views should take 
place between the Governments of the more important industrial 
countries on the possibility of agreeing year by year on one 
or two special questions affecting the protection of the workers, 
to which factory inspectors would be required to pay special 
attention. 

(4) Resolution submitted by Mr. Sokal (Polish Government 
delegate) asking that the question of annual holidays with pay 
for workers should be placed on the agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference. 

(5) Resolution submitted by Mr. Bunji Suzuki (Japanese 
workers’ delegate) asking that the question of freedom of 
association should be placed on the agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference. 

The last four resolutions were adopted by the Conference. 
Mr. Joshi’s resolution only obtained 52 votes for and 11 against. 
The quorum was thus not obtained, and the resolution was not 
adopted. 
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STANDING ORDERS 


The Conference, as usual, set up a Committee on Standing 
Orders. This Committee elected Mr. Sokal (Polish Government 
delegate) as its Chairman, and Mr. Oersted (Danish employers’ 
delegate) and Mr. Duffy (workers’ delegate of the Irish Free 
State) as its Vice-Chairmen. Mr. Oersted also acted as Reporter. 


There were no questions of first-rate importance before the 
Committee this year. It was, however, asked to deal with various 
points of detail, an account of which is given below. 


(1) Procedure for the discussion of resolutions. An account 
of the amendment to the Standing Orders which was made on 
this point was given in the preceding section, dealing with 
resolutions. 

(2) Method of appointing members of committees. The 
Governing Body had been asked to study this question, and 
had proposed that a clause should be added to the Standing 
Orders of the Conference sanctioning the method proposed by 
Mr. Riddell (Canadian Government delegate), which was used 
by way of experiment at the Twelfth and Thirteenth Sessions. 
The Conference adopted the suggestion made by its Committee 
on Standing Orders that the Governing Body should be asked 
io consider the question further in the light of the experience 
acquired at the Fourteenth Session. 

(3) Telephonic interpretation of speeches in plenary sittings. 
The Committee, following the suggestion of the Governing Body, 
recommended the Conference not to make use of simultaneous 
telephonic interpretation into the official languages except for 
the opening and closing speeches of the Conference and for the 
discussion of the Director’s Report. The Conference agreed to 
ihis proposal. 

(4) Use of non-official languages in committees. The Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders proposed, as the Governing Body 
had suggested, that an additional clause should be inserted in 
the Standing Orders laying down that committees should be 
required to agree that an interpretation should be given into a 
non-official language if at least one-fifth of the members stated 
that it was difficult for them to take part in the proceedings 
of the committee in the official languages, and also that com- 
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mittees should be free to take a similar decision even when 
the number of members asking for an additional interpretation 
was less than one-fifth. The proposal of the Committee was 
adopted by the Conference. The Committee on Standing Orders 
also considered a proposal for an amendment to the Standing 
Orders laying down that committees should be obliged to ask 
for a third interpretation if the request was supported by the 
delegates of not less than eight countries using the same language 
and represented at the Conference. On the proposal of the 
Committee on Standing Orders, the Conference decided to refer 
this proposal to the Governing Body for study. 


(5) Use of non-official languages by persons exercising 
official positions at the Conference. This question was raised 
at the Twelfth Session of the Conference, and was then referred 
to the Governing Body, which recommended that the Conference 
should not make any change in the Standing Orders on this 
point. It was thought inadvisable to introduce rigid provisions 
which might prevent the Conference from availing itself of valu- 
able assistance. This view was accepted by the Committee, 
and subsequently by the Conference itself. 


(6) Substitute delegates and substitute advisers (question 
referred to the Committee on Standing Orders by the Credentials 
Committee). When the number of substitute delegates and 
advisers brings the number of delegates and advisers up to a 
higher total than is allowed by the Treaty, the substitutes are 
not entitled to take part in the discussions of the Conference 
until one or more of the regular delegates and advisers have 
left the Conference. The Credentials Committee thought, how- 
ever, that it was desirable that persons appointed as substitutes 
should be allowed to follow the discussions in full sitting or 
in the committees from the outset. It suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders should consider a possible amend- 
ment to the Standing Orders of the Conference for this purpose. 
It did not think that the special question of the participation 
of substitutes in the work of the Conference could be treated 
separately from the more general question of the validity of 
the appointment of substitute delegates and advisers. It was 
suggested that the question as a whole should be referred to the 
Governing Body, and the Conference agreed to this proposal. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS UNDER ARTICLE 408 


Of the various functions which the Conference has to fulfil 
in addition to dealing with its official agenda, none is more 
important from the point of view of the effective working of 
the International Labour Organisation than the examination of 
the reports sent in by Governments on the application of the 
Conventions which they have ratified. The Conference appears 
to be becoming more and more conscious of the importance of 
this discussion, and all three groups are taking an increasing 
interest in the work of the special Committee which it has for 
several Sessions past been the practice to set up in order to 
study the annual reports received from the Governments. 

The Committee which was appointed for this purpose this 
year had 36 members. Mr. Mannio (Finnish Government 
delegate) was Chairman, and Mr. Tzaut (Swiss employers’ 
delegate) and Mr. Miiller (German workers’ delegate) were Vice- 
Chairmen. The Committee elected Mr. Kaufmann (adviser to 
the Swiss Government delegate) as Reporter. 

The Committee considered it essential to make a detailed 
study of the Governments’ reports, and it accordingly adopted 
the procedure which was tried for the first time at the Twelfth 
Session. Various members of the Committee, representing all 
three groups, undertook to study all the reports relating to some 
one Convention or group of Conventions. Their observations 
were communicated to the Government delegates of the countries 
concerned, who thus had an opportunity of giving the Committee 
all necessary explanations, either orally or in writing. It is 
interesting to note that nearly all the delegates made use of 
the opportunity thus provided of giving explanations to the Com- 
mittee. The Committee did not feel itself entitled to state 
formally whether it thought the explanations given sufficient, 
but it considered, and stated in its report to the Conference, 
that it regarded the carrying out of the procedure which had 
been followed for the last two years as very important, since 
it supplied a possibility of finding out the difficulties which 
stood in the way of the full application of Conventions, and 
safeguarded the full application of Conventions without its 
being necessary to have recourse to the procedure of enquiries 
and sanctions provided by Article 409 and the following Articles 
of the Treaty. In this connection the Committee reiterated the 
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observations which had already been made at previous Sessions 
; of the Conference, namely, that though the essential duty of 
4 the Conference in connection with the annual reports from Gov- 
ernments consisted in examining whether national legislation 


in countries which had ratified Conventions was in harmony 
with the provisions of those Conventions, there also arose the 
important question of the practical application of the national 
laws. The Committee considered that greater attention should 
be devoted to this aspect of the problem. 

The Committee did not consider that it was its business 
to go into the reasons for which certain States had not ratified 
particular Conventions. It nevertheless welcomed the recent 
i decision of the Governing Body to request Governments to supply 
i information on any difficulties which they might have experi- 
d 


enced in ratifying particular Conventions. Reference may be 
made in this connection to the interesting suggestion made by 
Mr. Lambert-Ribot (French employers’ delegate), during the dis- 
: cussion of the Director’s Report, that a committee of the Govern- 
4 ing Body should be set up to study the difficulties arising in 
connection with ratification. 


THe Drrectror’s REPORT 


There was as usual a long debate on the Director’s Report : 
i it occupied the full sittings of the Conference for an entire week, 
: and 45 speakers took part in it. A certain change in the char- 
acter of the discussion on the Director’s Report may be noted 
in recent years. Fewer speakers give an account of national 
legislation in their own country, and there is a greater tendency 
( to deal in a more general and also a more constructive way 
; with the development of the work of the Organisation and its 
future policy. 
Some interesting suggestions were put forward by Mr. Mer- 
tens (Belgian workers’ delegate), on behalf of the workers, and 
Mr. Lambert-Ribot (French employers’ delegate), on behalf of 
the employers, as regards the discussion of the Report itself. 
It was suggested that two or three questions might be selected 
every year for specially full treatment in the Report and for 
special discussion by the Conference. 

A certain number of observations were made on the com- 
position of the Organisation. Several speakers drew attention 
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to the fact that it was not yet universal in character. Mr. Olivetti 
(Italian employers’ delegate) referred with regret to the continued 
absence of the United States of America. Mr. de Quevedo 
(Portuguese Government delegate) contended that it was not 
desirable for the Office to attempt any sort of collaboration 
with Soviet Russia. Mr. Yoshisaka (Japanese Government 
delegate) said that as long as the United States and Russia 
remained outside the Organisation the Pacific countries would 
have strong reasons for concerning themselves with the special 
regional interests of that part of the world. It should, however, 
be noted that the Pacific countries are taking an increasing 
interest in the Conference. New Zealand, for the first time, 
sent a delegation, and a Mexican observer was present. Mr. Roaf 
(Canadian employers’ delegate) also made observations on the 
absence of certain important countries. He suggested that as 
the countries which were not Members of the Organisation were 
exporting increasingly large quantities of goods, it might be 
well, in laying down international regulations on conditions of 
work, to bear in mind the conditions in countries outside the 
Organisation. 

As far as the working of the Conference itself was concerned, 
attention was devoted mainly to questions of procedure, and 
more particularly to the procedure followed in dealing with 
the question of hours of work in coal mines. The holding of 
the Preparatory Technical Conference gave rise to some criticism. 
Mgr. Nolens said that the adoption of such a procedure was 
liable to give rise to confusion between the method normally 
followed by the International Labour Conference and the old 
diplomatic method, which consisted in calling preparatory 
technical conferences before the diplomatic conference at which 
Governments were represented by plenipotentiaries. The pro- 
cedure adopted for dealing with the coal question appeared to 
be a combination of the two methods. He thought that if this 
new procedure, which was called an auxiliary procedure, was 
to be continued in future, it would be better to make provision 
for it in the Standing Orders, or perhaps, indeed, in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Peace. Mr. Olivetti expressed the view that 
the Organisation could not be successful unless the principles 
which it laid down were of a universal character, and were 
generally accepted. He therefore thought it was a bad precedent 
to restrict to a limited number of States the preliminary dis- 
cussion of a question which was also of concern to other States, 
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and which was not, in any case, exclusively European in 
character. 


Mr. Coleman (Australian Government delegate) and Mr. Lam- 
bert-Ribot dealt with the more general question of the method 
to be followed in placing questions on the agenda of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Coleman asked that Governments should be 
informed two years in advance what questions the Conference 
intended to discuss. Mr. Lambert-Ribot proposed that the 
Governing Body should appoint a special committee to prepare 
a scheme for the agenda of the Conference covering one, two, 
or three years. 

There was a certain amount of discussion on the ratification 
and application of Conventions, although generally speaking less 
attention was given to the progress of ratification than in pre- 
vious years. Mr. Mannio (Finnish Government delegate) main- 
tained that the special conditions prevailing in the various coun- 
tries must be borne in mind when Conventions were drawn up, 
and suggested that fuller use should be made of the provisions 
relating to that subject which appeared in paragraph 3 of Article 
405 of the Treaty. Mr. Mertens drew attention to the com- 
paratively small number of countries which had ratified the 
Conventions on the protection of women and children. Mr. 
Lambert-Ribot suggested that a committee including repre- 
sentatives of all three groups should be set up to study the 
reasons given by Governments for their failure to ratify Con- 
ventions. 


The question of unemployment was the most prominent 
among the great social questions to which various speakers 
referred. Mr. Schiirch (Swiss workers’ delegate) declared that 
the International Labour Organisation was competent to discuss 
the economic questions involved in unemployment. He suggested 
that the Unemployment Committee of the Governing Body should 
be enlarged so as to include economists among its members, 
and that it should draw up general principles which would be 
submitted to the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations for practical application. Mr. Suzuki (Japanese workers’ 
delegate) expressed the uneasiness which he felt at the growth 
of unemployment in Japan as a result of rationalisation. Mr. 
Bramsnaes (Danish Government delegate) pointed out the need 
for providing a livelihood for workers thrown out of employ- 
ment by rationalisation. He agreed with Mr. Schiirch in recognis- 
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ing the advantages of unemployment insurance, which makes it 
possible to maintain the purchasing power of the workers during 
periods of crisis. Mr. Jouhaux (French workers’ delegate) 
attacked the policy of rationalisation and low wages, which, he 
maintained, could not fail to intensify the existing crisis of over- 
production and under-consumption. The workers would agree 
io rationalisation if it did not apply only to mechanical means 
of production but also to economic questions. Mr. Bandeiro de 
Mello (Brazilian Government representative) discussed the eco- 
nomic aspects of unemployment, and proposed that a study 
should be made of emigration as a rational solution for a problem 
which has now assumed a permanent character. 

Several speakers, in referring to the economic aspect of unem- 
ployment, trenched upon the economic field and discussed the 
question of economic barriers. Mr. Kurimoto (Japanese em- 
ployers’ delegate) asked the Office to investigate the effects of 
the tariff war on social and labour problems. Mr. Schiirch 
siaied that high tariffs were an important factor in producing 
economic instability and unemployment. Mr. Jouhaux expressed 
himself in favour of a European Federation as an international 
remedy for high tariffs, provided that such a Federation did not 
surround itself with customs barriers. 

There were in addition a number of speakers who appealed 
to the Office to study the position of particular classes of workers. 
Statements were made by representatives of women’s organisa- 
tions and on behalf of organisations of salaried employees, agri- 
cultural workers, and intellectual workers. 

In conclusion, a number of proposals which had already 
been made to the Conference in the past were once more brought 
forward. There were proposals for a wider use of non-official 
Janguages, for an increase in the propaganda publications of 
the Office, and for the establishment of new correspondents’ 
offices. Claims for seats on the Governing Body were also put 
forward, and renewed appeals were made for the application 
of the amendment to Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Conference closed after a Session lasting rather less than 
three weeks, in the course of which it succeeded in adopting 
two Draft Conventions, dealing respectively with forced or com- 
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pulsory labour and with hours of work of salaried employees, 
as well as five Recommendations, including two relating to the 
former and three relating to the latter question. This represents 
a definite achievement of fundamental importance for the future 
of the International Labour Organisation. Both of the questions 
under discussion represented new fields for the legislative activity 
of the Conference, and the decisions taken largely increase the 
number of workers who benefit by the work of the Organisation. 
Each year the scope of application of international labour legis- 
lation is extended to fresh categories of workers, and each Con- 
ference marks a further step forward in this respect. Never 
before, however, has the number of persons covered by the deci- 
sions of the Conference been increased by tens of millions at a 
single Session. By extending the scope of its activities at one 
Session to all commercial and office employees and also to all 
colonial ‘workers, the Conference made a great contribution to 
the future of the Organisation. 


Although the decisions adopted on the question of hours 
of work of salaried employees did always go so far as the 
salaried employees’ organisations could have wished, they 
obtained majorities which justify the hope that the principles 
laid down by the Conference will receive general sanction and 
that the Draft Convention will be ratified without too much 
difficulty. 

The Draft Convention on forced or compulsory labour did 
not meet with quite such unanimous support. It is to be 
regretted that several important Colonial Powers did not feel 
able to vote for the Draft Convention. It should, however, be 
remembered that their opposition referred to questions of practical 
application rather than to the principle that forced or com- 
pulsory labour is undesirable. None of the Colonial Powers 
opposed that principle, and the moral influence of the decision 
of the Conference on that point cannot be contested. 


In view of the fact that the Conference achieved important 
successes on these two questions, the fact that the Draft Con- 
vention on hours of work in coal mines was not adopted on 
the final vote does not appear very disquieting. It is true that 
some hundreds of thousands of miners wil! have to wait for 
the settlement of a problem which affects them profoundly. 
The negative result of this year’s discussion is not, however, 
final, since the question has been formally placed on the agenda 
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of next year’s Conference. Moreover, the conditions under which 
the question was placed on the agenda of this year’s Conference, 
and more particularly the fact that the usual time limits for 
the preparation of the work of the Conference were not observed, 
probably contributed to the result of the discussions.. From this 
point of view what has taken place may not be without utility, 
and, as the President of the Conference said in his closing speech, 
it constitutes a lesson which may be borne in mind at future 


Sessions. 


APPENDIX 


Drart CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE AT ITS FOURTEENTH SESSION ! 


Draft Convention concerning Forced or Compulsory Labour 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Session on 10 June 
1930, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to forced or compulsory labour, which is included in the first item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention, 


adopts, this twenty-eighth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace : 


Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to suppress the use of forced or compulsory labour in all 
its forms within the shortest possible period. 

With a view to this complete suppression, recourse to forced or compulsory 
labour may be had, during the transitional period, for public purposes only and as 
an exceptional measure, subject to the conditions and guarantees hereinafter 
provided. 

At the expiration of a period of five years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, and when the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


1 The first Draft Convention and Recommendation are given in full; the 
others are reprinted without the preamble and standard Articles (the latter for 
the Conventions only; Articles 27 to 33 of the first Draft Convention), which 
are the same, mutatis mutandis, in each case. 
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prepares the report provided for in Article 31 below, the said Governing Body shall 
consider the possibility of the suppression of forced or compulsory labour in all its 
forms without a further transitional period and the desirability of placing this 
question on the Agenda of the Conference. 


Article 2. 

For the purposes of this Convention the term “forced or compulsory labour” 
shall mean all work or service which is exacted from any person under the menace 
of any penalty and for which the said person has not offered himself voluntarily. 

Nevertheless, for the purposes of this Convention, the term “forced or compul- 
sory labour” shall not include : 


(a) any work or service exacted in virtue of compulsory military service laws 
for work of a purely military character ; 


(6) any work or service which forms part of the normal civic obligations of 
the citizens of a fully self-governing country ; 


(c) any work or service exacted from any person as a consequence of a convic- 
tion in a court of law, provided that the said work or service is carried out under 
the supervision and control of a public authority and that the said person is not 
hired to or placed at the disposal of private individuals, companies or associations . 

> 


(d) any work or service exacted in cases of emergency, that is to say, in the 
event of war or of a calamity or threatened calamity, such as fire, flood, famine, 
earthquake, violent epidemic or epizootic diseases, invasion by animal, insect or 
vegetable pests, and in general any circumstance that would endanger the exist- 
ence or the well-being of the whole or part of the population ; 


(e) minor communal services of a kind which, being performed by the members 
of the community in the direct interest of the said community, can therefore be 
considered as normal civic obligations incumbent upon the members of the com- 
munity, provided that the members of the community or their direct representatives 
shall have the right to be consulted in regard to the need for such services. 


Article 3. 


For the purposes of this Convention the term “competent authority” shall mean 
either an authority of the metropolitan country or the highest central authority 
in the territory concerned. 


Article 4. 


The competent authority shall not impose or permit the imposition of forced 
or compulsory labour for the benefit of private individuals, companies or associa- 
tions. 

Where such forced or compulsory labour for the benefit of private individuals, 
companies or associations exists at the date on which a Member’s ratification of this 
Convention is registered by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, the 
Member shall completely suppress such forced or compulsory labour from the date 
on which this Convention comes into force for that Member. 


Article 5. 


No concession granted to private individuals, companies or associations shall 
involve any form of forced or compulsory labour for the production or the collection 
of products which such private individuals, companies or associations utilise or in 
which they trade. 

Where concessions exist containing provisions involving such forced or com- 
pulsory labour, such provisions shall be rescinded as soon as possible, in order to 
comply with Article 1 of this Convention. 
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Article 6. 


Officials of the administration, even when they have the duty of encouraging 
the populations under their charge to engage in some form of labour, shall not 
put constraint upon the said populations or upon any individual members thereof 
to work for private individuals, companies or associations. 


Article 7. 


Chiefs who do not exercise administrative functions shall not have recourse 
to forced or compulsory labour. 

Chiefs who exercise administrative functions may, with the express permission 
of the competent authority, have recourse to forced or compulsory labour, subject 
to the provisions of Article 10 of this Convention. 

Chiefs who are duly recognised and who do not receive adequate remuneration 
in other forms, may have the enjoyment of personal services, subject to due regula- 
tion and provided that all necessary measures are taken to prevent abuses. 


Article 8. 


The responsibility for every decision to have recourse to forced or compulsory 
labour shail rest with the highest civil authority in the territory concerned. 

Nevertheless, that authority may delegate powers to the highest local authorities 
to exact forced or compulsory labour which does not involve the removal of the 
workers from their place of habitual residence. That authority may also delegate, 
for such periods and subject to such conditions as may be laid down in the regula- 
tions provided for in Article 23 of this Convention, powers to the highest local 
authorities to exact forced or compulsory labour which involves the removal of 
the workers from their place of habitual residence for the purpose of facilitating 
the movement of officials of the administration, when on duty, and for the trans- 
port of Government stores. 


Article 9. 


Except as otherwise provided for in Article 10 of this Convention, any author- 
ity competent to exact forced or compulsory labour shall, before deciding to have 
recourse to such labour, satisfy itself : 


(a) that the work to be done or the service to be rendered is of important 
direct interest for the community called upon to do the work or render the ser- 
vice ; 


(6) that the work or service is of present or imminent necessity ; 


(c) that it has been impossible to obtain voluntary labour for carrying out 
the work or rendering the service by the offer of rates of wages and conditions 
of labour not less favourable than those prevailing in the area concerned for similar 
work or service ; and 


(d) that the work or service will not lay too heavy a burden upon the present 
population, having regard to the labour available and its capacity to undertake 
the work. 


Article 10. 


Forced or compulsory labour exacted as a tax and forced or compulsory labour 
to which recourse is had for the execution of public works by chiefs who exercise 
administrative functions shall be progressively abolished. 

Meanwhile, where forced or compulsory labour is exacted as a tax, and where 
recourse is had to forced or compulsory labour for the execution of public works 
by chiefs who exercise administrative functions, the authority concerned shall 
first satisfy itself: 
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(a) that the work to be done or the service to be rendered is of important 
direct interest for the community called upon to do the work or render the service ; 


(b) that the work or the service is of present or imminent necessity ; 


(c) that the work or service will not lay too heavy a burden upon the present 
population, having regard to the labour available and its capacity to undertake 


the work ; 


(d) that the work or service will not entail the removal of the workers from 
their place of habitual residence ; 

(e) that the execution of the work or the rendering of the service will be directed 
in accordance with the exigencies of religion, social life and agriculture. 


Article 11. 


Only adult able-bodied males who are of an apparent age of not less than 18 and 
not more than 45 years may be called upon for forced or compulsory labour. Except 
in respect of the kinds of labour provided for in Article 10 of this Convention, 
the following limitations and conditions shall apply : 


(a) whenever possible prior determination by a medical officer appointed by 
the administration that the persons concerned are not suffering from any infec- 
tious or contagious disease and that they are physically fit for the work required 
and for the conditions under which it is to be carried out : 

(b) exemption of school teachers and pupils and of officials of the administra- 
tion in general ; 

(c) the maintenance in each community of the number of adult able-bodied men 
indispensable for family and social life ; 

(d) respect for conjugal and family ties. 

For the purposes of sub-paragraph (c) of the preceding paragraph, the regula- 
tions provided for in Article 23 of this Convention shall fix the proportion of the 
resident adult able-bodied males who may be taken at any one time for forced or 
compulsory labour, provided always that this proportion shall in no case exceed 
25 per cent. In fixing this proportion the competent authority shall take account 
of the density of the population, of its social and physical development, of the 
seasons, and of the work which must be done by the persons concerned on their 
own behalf in their locality, and, generally, shall have regard to the economic 
and social necessities of the normal life of the community concerned. 


Article 12. 


The maximum period for which any person may be taken for forced or com- 
pulsory labour of all kinds in any one period of twelve months shall not exceed 
sixty days, including the time spent in going to and from the place of work. 

Every person from whom forced or compulsory labour is exacted shall be 
furnished with a certificate indicating the periods of such labour which he has 
completed. 


Article 13. 


The normal working hours of any person from whom forced or compulsory 
labour is exacted shall be the same as those prevailing in the case of voluntary 
labour, and the hours worked in excess of the normal working hours shall be remun- 
erated at the rates prevailing in the case of overtime for voluntary labour. 

A weekly day of rest shall be granted to all persons from whom forced or com- 
pulsory labour of any kind is exacted and this day shall coincide as far as possible 
with the day fixed by tradition or custom in the territories or regions concerned. 


Article 14. 


With the exception of the forced or compulsory labour provided for in Article 
10 of this Convention, forced or compulsory labour of all kinds shall be remunerated 
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in cash at rates not less than those prevailing for similar kinds of work either in 
the district in which the labour is employed or in the district from which the labour 
is recruited, whichever may be the higher. 

In the case of labour to which recourse is had by chiefs in the exercise of their 
administrative functions, payment of wages in accordance with the provisions 
of the preceding paragraph shall be introduced as soon as possible. 

The wages shall be paid to each worker individually and not to his tribal chief or 
to any other authority. 

For the purpose of payment of wages the days spent in travelling to and from 
the place of work shall be counted as working days. 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent ordinary rations being given as a part of 
wages, such rations to be at least equivalent in value to the money payment they 
are taken to represent, but deductions from wages shall not be made either for 
the payment of taxes or for special food, clothing or accommodation supplied to a 
worker for the purpose of maintaining him in a fit condition to carry on his work 
under the special conditions of any employment, or for the supply of tools. 


Article 15. 


Any laws or regulations relating to workmen’s compensation for accidents or 
sickness arising out of the employment of the worker and any laws or regulations 
providing compensation for the dependants of deceased or incapacitated workers 
which are or shall be in force in the territory concerned shall be equally applicable 
to persons from whom forced or compulsory labour is exacted and to voluntary 
workers. 

In any case it shall be an obligation on any authority employing any worker on 
forced or compulsory labour to ensure the subsistence of any such worker who, by 
accident or sickness arising out of his employment, is rendered wholly or par- 
tially incapable of providing for himself, and to take measures to ensure the main- 


tenance of any persons actually dependent upon such a worker in the event of his 
ineapacity or decease arising out of his employment. 


Article 16. 


Except in cases of special necessity, persons from whom forced or compulsory 
labour is exacted shall not be transferred to districts where the food and climate 
differ so considerably from those to which they have been accustomed as to endanger 
their health. 

In no case shall the transfer of such workers be permitted unless all measures 
relating to hygiene and accommodation which are necessary to adapt such workers 
to the conditions and to safeguard their health can be strictly applied. 

When such transfer cannot be avoided, measures of gradual habituation to the 
new conditions of diet and of climate shall be adopted on competent medical 
advice. 

In cases where such workers are required to perform regular work to which 
they are not accustomed, measures shall be taken to ensure their habituation to it, 
especially as regards progressive training, the hours of work and the provision of rest 
intervals, and any increase or amelioration of diet which may be necessary. 


Article 17. 


Before permitting recourse to forced or compulsory labour for works of con- 
struction or maintenance which entail the workers remaining at the workplaces 
for considerable periods, the competent authority shall satisfy itself : 

(1) that all necessary measures are taken to safeguard the health of the work- 
ers and to guarantee the necessary medical care, and, in particular, (a) that the 
workers are medically examined before commencing the work and at fixed inter- 
vals during the period of service, (b) that there is an adequate medical staff, pro- 
vided with the dispensaries, infirmaries, hospitals and equipment necessary to meet 
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all requirements, and (c) that the sanitary conditions of the workplaces, the supply 
of drinking water, food, fuel, and cooking utensils, and, where necessary, of housing 
and clothing, are satisfactory ; 

(2) that definite arrangements are made to ensure the subsistence of the families 
of the workers, in particular by facilitating the remittance, by a safe method, 
of part of the wages to the family, at the request or with the consent of the 
workers ; 

(3) that the journeys of the workers to and from the workplaces are made 
at the expense and under the responsibility of the administration, which shall 


4 facilitate such journeys by making the fullest use of all available means of trans- 
4 port ; 
(4) that, in case of illness or accident causing incapacity to work of a certain 


(5) that any worker who may wish to remain as a voluntary worker at the 
end of his period of forced or compulsory labour is permitted to do so without, 
for a period of two years, losing his right to repatriation free of expense to himself. 


q 
4 duration, the worker is repatriated at the expense of the administration ; 


Article 18. 


Forced or compulsory labour for the transport of persons or goods, such as 
the labour of porters or boatmen, shall be abolished within the shortest possible 
period. Meanwhile the competent authority shall promulgate regulations deter- 
mining, inter alia, (a) that such labour shall only be employed for the purpose of 
facilitating the movement of officials of the administration when on duty, or for 
the transport of Government stores, or in cases of very urgent necessity, the trans- 
port of persons other than officials, (6) that the workers so employed shall be medi- 
cally certified to be physically fit, where medical examination is possible, and that 
where such medical examination is not practicable the person employing such 
workers shall be held responsible for ensuring that they are physically fit and 
not suffering from any infectious or contagious disease, (c) the maximum load 
which these workers may carry, (d) the maximum distance from their homes to 
g which they may be taken, (e) the maximum number of days per month or other 
period for which they may be taken, including the days spent in returning to 
4 their homes, and (f) the persons entitled to demand this form of forced or compulsory 
at labour and the extent to which they are entitled to demand it. 
4 In fixing the maxima referred to under (a), (d) and (e) in the foregoing para- 
j graph, the competent authority shall have regard to all relevant factors, including 
the physical development of the population from which the workers are recruited, 
the nature of the country through which they must travel and the climatic condi- 
tions. 

The competent authority shall further provide that the normal daily journey of 
such workers shall not exceed a distance corresponding to an average working day 
of eight hours, it being understood that account shall be taken not only of the 
weight to be carried and the distance to be covered, but also of the nature of the 
road, the season and all other relevant factors, and that, where hours of journey 
in excess of the normal daily journey are exacted, they shall be remunerated at 
rates higher than the normal rates. 


Article 19. 


The competent authority shall only authorise recourse to compulsory cultiva- 
tion as a method of precaution against famine ora deficiency of food supplies and 
always under the condition that the food or produce shall remain the property of 
the individuals or the community producing it. 

Nothing in this Article shall be construed as abrogating the obligation on 
members of a community, where production is organised on a communal basis 
by virtue of law or custom and where the produce or any profit accruing from the 
sule thereof remain the property of the community, to perform the work demanded 
by the community by virtue of law or custom. 
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Article 20. 
Collective punishment laws under which a community may be punished for 


crimes committed by any of its members shall not contain provisions for forced 
or compulsory labour by the community as one of the methods of punishment. 


Article 21. 


Forced or compulsory labour shall not be used for work underground in mines, 


Article 22. 


The annual reports that Members which ratify this Convention agree to make to 
the International Labour Office, pursuant to the provisions of Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace, on the measures they have taken to give effect to the provisions of this 
Convention, shall contain as full information as possible, in respect of each terri- 
tory concerned, regarding the extent to which recourse has been had to forced or 
compulsory labour in that territory, the purposes for which it has been employed, 
the sickness and death rates, hours of work, methods of payment of wages and 
rates of wages, and any other relevant information. 


Article 23. 


To give effect to the provisions of this Convention the competent authority 
shall issue complete and precise regulations governing the use of forced or compul- 
sory labour. 

These regulations shall contain, inter alia, rules permitting any person from 
whom forced or compulsory labour is exacted to forward all complaints relative 
to the conditions of labour to the authorities and ensuring that such complaints 
will be examined and taken into consideration. 


Article 24. 


Adequate measures shall in all cases be taken to ensure that the regulations 
governing the employment of forced or compulsory labour are strictly applied, 
either by extending the duties of any existing labour inspectorate which has been 
established for the inspection of voluntary labour to cover the inspection of forced 
or compulsory labour or in some other appropriate manner. Measures shall also be 
taken to ensure that the regulations are brought to the knowledge of persons from 
whom such labour is exacted. 


Article 25. 


The illegal exaction of forced or compulsory labour shall be punishable as a 
penal offence, and it shall be an obligation on any Member ratifying this Conven- 
tion to ensure that the penalties imposed by law are really adequate and are 
Strictly enforced. 


Article 26. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to apply it to the territories placed under its sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection, suzerainty, tutelage or authority, so far as it has the right 
to accept obligations affecting matters of internal jurisdiction; provided that, 
if such Member may desire to take advantage of the provisions of Article 421 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties 
of Peace, it shall append to its ratification a declaration stating : 
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(1) the territories to which it intends to apply the provisions of this Convention 
without modification ; 

(2) the territories to which it intends to apply the provisions of this Con- 
vention with modifications, together with details of the said modifications ; 

(3) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 

The aforesaid declaration shall be deemed to be an integral part of the rati- 
fication and shall have the force of ratification. It shall be open to any Member, 
by a subsequent declaration, to cancel in whole or in part the reservations made, 
in pursuance of the provisions of subparagraphs (2) and (3) of this Article, in 
the original declaration. 


Article 27. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 


Article 28. 


This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered 
with the Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member twelve 
months after the date on which the ratification has been registered. 


Article 29. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour 
Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of ratifica- 
tions which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of the Organ- 
isation. 


Article 30. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into force, 
by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within 
the year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period of five years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of each period of five years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 31. 


At the expiration of each period of five years! after the coming into force 
of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report on the working of this Convention 
and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


1 Ten years in the corresponding Article of the other Draft Convention. 
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Article 32. 


Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Convention in 
whole or in part, the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention 
shall ipso jure involve denunciation of this Convention without any requirement 
of delay, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 30 above, if and when the 
new revising Convention shall have come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of the new revising Convention, 
the present Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in force in its actual form and 
content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified the revising 


Convention. 
Article 33. 


The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning Indirect Compulsion to Labour 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Session on 
10 June 1930, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to indirect compulsion to labour, which is included in the first item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a recom- 
mendation, 


adopts, this twenty-eighth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace : 

Ft adopted a Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour, 
an 
Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention by a statement of the principles 
which appear best fitted to guide the policy of the Members in endeavouring 
to avoid any indirect compulsion to labour which would lay too heavy a burden 
upon the populations of territories to which the Draft Convention may apply, 

The Conference recommends that each Member should take the following 
principles into consideration : 


The amount of labour available, the capacities for labour of the population, 
and the evil effects which too sudden changes in the habits of life and labour 
may have on the social conditions of the population, are factors which should 
be taken into consideration in deciding questions connected with the economic 
development of territories in a primitive stage of development, and, in particular, 
when deciding upon : 

(a) increases in the number and extent of industrial, mining and agricultural 
undertakings in such territories ; 

(b) the non-indigenous settlement, if any, which is to be permitted ; 

(c) the granting of forest or other concessions, with or without the character 
of monopolies. 
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II. 


The desirability of avoiding indirect means of artificially increasing the 
economic pressure upon populations to seek wage-earning employment, and 
particularly such means as : 

(a) imposing such taxation upon populations as would have the effect of 
compelling them to seek wage-earning employment with private undertakings ; 

(b) imposing such restrictions on the possession, occupation, or use of land 
as would have the effect of rendering difficult the gaining of a living by independent 
cultivation ; 

(c) extending abusively the generally accepted meaning of vagrancy ; 

(d) adopting such pass laws as would have the effect of placing workers in 
the service of others in a position of advantage as compared with that of other 
workers, 


The desirability of avoiding any restrictions on the voluntary flow of labour 
from one form of employment to another or from one district to another which 
might have the indirect effect of compelling workers to take employment in 
particular industries or districts, except where such restrictions are considered 
necessary in the interest of the population or of the workers concerned. 


Recommendation concerning the Regulation of Forced or Compulsory Labour 


re adopted a Draft Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour, 
an 

Desiring to give expression to certain principles and rules relating to forced 
or compulsory labour which appear to be of a nature to render the application 
of the said Draft Convention more effective, 

The Conference recommends that each Member should take the following 
principles and rules into consideration : 


I. 


Any regulations issued in application of the Draft Convention concerning 
forced or compulsory labour, as well as any other legal provisions or administrative 
orders, existing at the time of the ratification of the said Draft Convention or 
thereafter enacted, governing the employment of forced or compulsory labour, 
including any laws or administrative orders concerning compensation or inde _ni- 
fication for sickness, injury to, or death of workers taken for forced or compulsory 
labour, should be printed by the competent authority in such one or more native 
languages as will convey their import to the workers concerned and to the popula- 
tion from which the workers are to be drawn. Such printed texts should be 
widely exhibited and, if necessary, arrangements made for their oral communication 
to the workers and to the population concerned; copies should also be made 
available to the workers concerned and to others at cost price. 


Il. 
Recourse to forced or compulsory labour should be so regulated as not to imperil 
the food supply of the community concerned. 


III. 


When recourse is had to forced or compulsory labour all possible measures 
should be taken to ensure that the imposition of such labour in no case leads 
indirectly to the illegal employment of women and children on forced or com- 
pulsory labour. 
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IV. 


All possible measures should be taken to reduce the necessity for recourse to 
forced or compulsory labour for the transport of persons or goods. Such recourse 
should be prohibited when and where animal or mechanical transport is available. 


V. 


All possible steps should be taken to see that no alcoholic temptations are 
placed in the way of workers engaged in forced or compulsory labour. 


Draft Convention concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work in 


Article 1. 


1. This Convention shall apply to persons employed in the following establish- 
ments, whether public or private : 

(a) commercial or trading establishments, including postal, telegraph and 
telephone services and commercial or trading branches of any other establishments ; 

(b) establishments and administrative services in which the persons employed 
are mainly engaged in office work ; 

(c) mixed commercial and industrial establishments, unless they are deemed 
to be industrial establishments. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line which separates 
commercial and trading establishments, and establishments in which the perons 
employed are mainly engaged in office work, from industrial and agricultural 
establishments. 

2. The Convention shall not apply to persons employed in the following 
establishments : 

(a) establishments for the treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, destitute, 
or mentally unfit ; 

(b) hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, clubs, cafés and other refreshment 
houses ; 

(c) theatres and places of public amusement. 

The Convention shall nevertheless apply to persons employed in branches 
of the establishments mentioned in (a), (6) and (c) of this paragraph in cases where 
such branches would, if they were independent undertakings, be included among 
the establishments to which the Convention applies. 

3. It shall be open to the competent authority in each country to exempt 
from the application of the Convention : 

(a) establishments in which only members of the employer’s family are 
employed ; 

(b) offices in which the staff is engaged in connection with the administration 
of public authority ; 

(c) persons occupying positions of management or employed in a confidential 
capacity ; 

(d) travellers and representatives, in so far as they carry on their work outside 
the establishment. 


Article 2. 


For the purpose of this Convention the term “hours of work ”’ means the 
time during which the persons employed are at the disposal of the employer ; 
it does not include rest periods during which the persons employed are not at the 
disposal of the employer. 
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Article 3. 


The hours of work of persons to whom this Convention applies shall not exceed 
forty-eight hours in the week and eight hours in the day, except as hereinafter 
otherwise provided. 


Article 4. 


The maximum hours of work in the week laid down in Article 3 may be so 
arranged that hours of work in any day do not exceed ten hours. 


Article 5. 


1. In case of a general interruption of work due to (a) local holidays, or (b) 
a accidents or force majeure (accidents to plant, interruption of power, light, heating 
te or water, or occurrences causing serious material damage to the establishments), 
a hours of work in the day may be increased for the purpose of making up the hours 
ry of work which have been lost, provided that the following conditions are complied 
with : 
4 (a) hours of work which have been lost shall not be allowed to be made up 
on more than thirty days in the year and shall be made up within a reasonable 
lapse of time ; 

(b) the increase in hours of work in the day shall not exceed one hour ; 

(c) hours of work in the day shall not exceed ten. 
2. The competent authority shall be notified of the nature, cause and date 


of the general interruption of work, of the number of hours of work which have 
been lost, and of the temporary alterations provided for in the working time-table. 


Article 6. 


In exceptional cases where the circumstances in which the work has to be 
carried on make the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 inapplicable, regulations made 
by public authority may permit hours of work to be distributed over a period 
longer than the week, provided that the average hours of work over the number 
of weeks included in the period do not exceed forty-eight hours in the week and that 
hours of work in any day do not exceed ten hours. 


Article 7. 


Regulations made by public authority shall determine : 


1. The permanent exceptions which may be allowed for: 


i (a) certain classes of persons whose work is inherently intermittent, such as 
iy caretakers and persons employed to look after working premises and warehouses ; 
(b) classes of persons directly engaged in preparatory or complementary 
work which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid down for the 
hours of work of the rest of the persons employed in the establishment ; 

(c) shops and other establishments where the nature of the work, the size 
of the population or the number of persons employed render inapplicable the 
working hours fixed in Articles 3 and 4. 


2. The temporary exceptions which may be granted in the following cases: 


(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, force majeure, or urgent work to 
machinery or plant, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious interference 
with the ordinary working of the establishment ; 


(b) in order to prevent the loss of perishable goods or avoid endangering the 
technical results of the work ; 
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(c) in order to allow for special work such as stocktaking and the preparation 
of balance sheets, settlement days, liquidations, and the balancing and closing 
of accounts ; 

(d) in order to enable establishments to deal with cases of abnormal pressure 
of work due to special circumstances, in so far as the employer cannot ordinarily 
be expected to resort to other measures. 

8. Save as regards paragraph 2 (a), the regulations made under this Article 
shall determine the number of additional hours of work which may be allowed 
in the day and, in respect of temporary exceptions, in the year. 

4. The rate of pay for the additional hours of work permitted under para- 
graph 2 (b), (c) and (d) of this Article shall not be less than one-and-a-quarter 
times the regular rate. 


Article 8. 


The regulations provided for in Articles 6 and 7 shall be made after consultation 
with the workers’ and employers’ organisations concerned, special regard being 
paid to collective agreements, if any, existing between such workers’ and employers’ 
organisations. 

Article 9. 


The operation of the provisions of this Convention may be suspended in any 
country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency endangering 
national safety. 


Article 10. 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any custom or agreement whereby 
shorter hours are worked or higher rates of remuneration are paid than those 


provided by this Convention. 

Any restrictions imposed by this Convention shall be in addition to and not 
in derogation of any other restrictions imposed by any law, order or regulation 
which fixes a lower maximum number of hours of employment or a higher rate 
of remuneration than those provided by this Convention. 


Article 11. 


For the effective enforcement of the provisions of this Convention : 


1. The necessary measures shall be taken to ensure adequate inspection ; 


2. Every employer shall be required : 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in conspicuous positions in the establish- 
ment or other suitable place, or by such method as may be approved by the 
competent authority, the times at which hours of work begin and end, and, where 
work is carried on by shifts, the times at which each shift begins and ends ; 

(b) to notify in the same way the rest periods granted to the persons employed 
which, in accordance with Article 2, are not included in the hours of work ; 

(c) to keep a record in the form prescribed by the competent authority of all 
additional hours of work performed in pursuance of paragraph 2 of Article 7 
and of the payments made in respect thereof. 

3. It shall be made an offence to employ any person outside the times fixed 
in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) or during the periods fixed in accordance with 
paragraph 2 (b) of this Article. 


Article 12. 
Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary measures 


in the form of penalties to ensure that the provisions of the Convention are 
enforced. 
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Recommendation concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work in Hotels, 
Restaurants and Similar Establishments 


Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of 
work in commerce and offices, and 
Wishing to extend subsequently the application of the rules laid down in the 
said Draft Convention to as many classes of establishments as possible, including 
hotels, restaurants and similar establishments, 


The Conference recommends : 


1. That those Members in which no statutory regulation yet exists of the 
hours of work of persons employed in hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, clubs, 
eafés and similar establishments which are exclusively or mainly engaged in 
providing board and lodging or supplying refreshments for consumption on the 
premises, should make special investigations into the conditions obtaining in these 
establishments, in the light of the rules laid down in the above-mentioned Draft 
Convention. 

2. That those Members in which statutory regulation of the hours of work 
of the said persons already exists should make special investigations into the 
application of the regulations, in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question ; and 

8. That in both cases the Members should, within four years of the adoption 
of this Recommendation, communicate to the International Labour Office, on a 
uniform plan to be approved by the Governing Body, full information as to the 
results of the investigations, so that a special report may be prepared by the 
Office as a basis for considering the desirability of placing the question of the 
hours of work of persons employed in the establishments concerned on the Agenda 
of a subsequent Session of the Conference, with a view to the adoption of a Draft 
Convention. 


Recommendation concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work in Theatres 
and Other Places of Public Amusement 


Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of 
work in commerce and offices, and 

Wishing to extend subsequently the application of the rules laid down in the 
said Draft Convention to as many classes of establishments as possible, including 
theatres and other places of public amusement, 


The Conference recommends : 


1. That those Members in which no statutory regulation yet exists of the 
hours of work of persons employed in theatres, music halls, cinemas and places 
of public amusement generally, whether indoor or outdoor, should make special 
investigations into the conditions obtaining in these establishments, in the light 
of the rules laid down in the above-mentioned Draft Convention ; 


2. That those Members in which statutory regulation of the hours of work 
of the said persons already exists should make special investigations into the 
application of the regulations, in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question ; and 

3. That in both cases the Members should, within four years of the adoption 
of this Recommendation, communicate to the International Labour Office, on a 
uniform plan to be approved by the Governing Body, full information as to the 
results of the investigations, so that a special report may be prepared by the 
Office as a basis for considering the desirability of placing the question of the 
hours of work of persons employed in the establishments concerned on the Agenda 
of a subsequent Session of the Conference, with a view to the adoption of a Draft 
Convention. 
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Recommendation concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work in Establishments 
for the Treatment or the Care of the Sick, Infirm, Destitute or Mentally Unfit 


Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of 
work in commerce and offices, and 

Wishing to extend such regulations to as many classes of establishments as 
possible, including establishments for the treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, 
destitute or mentally unfit, 

The Conference recommends : 

1. That those Members in which no statutory regulations yet exist on the 
hours of work of persons employed in establishments for the treatment or the 
care of the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit, should make special investiga- 
tions into the conditions obtaining in these establishments, in the light of the 
rules laid down in the above-mentioned Draft Convention ; 


2. That those Members in which statutory regulation of the hours of work 
of the said persons already exists should make special investigations into the 
application of the regulations, in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question ; and 

. 8. That in both cases the Members should, within four years of the adoption 
of this Recommendation, communicate to the International Labour Office, on a 
uniform plan to be approved by the Governing Body, full information as to the 
results of the investigations, so that a special report may be prepared by the 
Office as a basis for considering the desirability of placing the question of the 
hours of work of persons employed in the establishments concerned on the Agenda 
of a subsequent Session of the Conference, with a view to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention. ’ 
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The Austrian Act to Guarantee 
the Liberty to Work and the Freedom 
of Assembly 


by 


Dr. Hermann HEINDL 


Secretary of the Vienna Chamber of Workers and Employees 


Austrian law has in the past contained various provisions 
which could be applied to prevent trade unions from exerting 
pressure with a view to making membership of the union com- 
pulsory, securing the exclusion from employment of non- 
members, and so on. These and other allied provisions have 
recently been amplified and amended, and embodied in the Act 
of 5 April 1930, to guarantee the liberty to work and the freedom 
of assembly. The new Act is directed against coercion both by 
trade unions and by employers; it also contains various im- 
portant provisions to amend the law on collective agreements 
and to protect the freedom of assembly. The following article 
contains an analysis of the provisions of the Act, and gives some 
account of the highly conflicting opinions to which it has given 
rise. 


N 5 April 1930 the Austrian National Council passed an 
Act* to guarantee the liberty to work and the freedom 
of assembly, generally known as the “Anti-Terrorisation Act” 
(Antiterrorgesetz), which came into force on 22 April. This 
measure, which is directed principally against the unions belong- 
ing to the Federation of “ Free” Trade Unions, whose member- 
ship is largely Social-Democratic, has had a very changeful 
history. The political struggle over the Act was extremely 
violent and at times produced a most unsettled and serious 
political situation in Austria. 


1 Bundesgesetzblatt, 1930, 31. Stiick, No. 113, p. 546. 
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For a long time past there had been a demand in Austria 
for legislation against trade union coercion, that is to say, 
against the coercion of individual workers to join a given trade 
union, or of employers to discharge from their undertakings 
non-unionist strike-breakers or workers prepared to accept 
reduced wages. Some years ago, even, during the second legis- 
lative period of the present National Council, Deputies Spalowsky 
(Christian trade union leader) and Grailer (German Nationalist) 
had introduced an Anti-Terrorisation Bill, as they expressly 
called it, and they brought it forward again during the third 
legislative period of the National Council. But neither of these 
Bills came up for discussion in the Council, and it was not 
until the Streeruwitz Cabinet introduced a similar proposal in 
the form of a Government Bill* that public discussion of the 
anti-terrorisation question became really active, growing more 
and more heated and culminating in the adoption of a second 
and substantially amended Government Bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Schober Cabinet and underwent further funda- 
mental alteration during its passage through the Parliamentary 
procedure. 

The Act has now (at the time of writing) been in force 
nearly two months, but it is not yet possible to give any judg- 
ment of its practical effects. So far, its penal provisions against 
compulsory organisation, which had been so _ passionately 
demanded in some quarters, have not been applied in a single 
case. The “free” trade unions regard it as “ legislation for 
exceptional cases” definitely hostile to themselves, hampering 
their natural development and enabling employers to fight the 
unions more effectively. The arguments brought forward against 
the Act are partly legal, but are based chiefly on a conception 
of the part played by economic organisations in a modern com- 
munity. What can be done, however, is to combine some brief 
comments on in its general relation to other cognate legislation 
with an analysis of its provisions. 


1 Cf. Lennorr : “Der Entwurf eines Gesetzes zum Schutze gegen Notigung”’, 
in Zeitschrift fiir soziales Recht, Vol. I1, p. 1; Hetnp1 : “Antiterrorgesetz”, Idem, 
Vol. II, p. 48 ; Report of the Session of the Austrian Chamber of Workers of 14 
November 1929: Minutes of Proceedings, p. 6; KapecKka: “Der Entwurf eines 
Bundesgesetzes zum Schutze gegen Notigung und die Stérung von Versammlungen”’, 
in Juristische Blitter, 9 Nov. 1929, p. 457 ; ScHNneK : “N6tigung und Erpressung im 
Entwurf zum sogenannten Antiterrorgesetz”’, Idem, 23 Nov. 1929, p. 471, and 
Kapecka : notes on Schnek’s article, Ibid., p. 473. 
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THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The Act contains both provisions of labour law and penal 
provisions. It can be divided into several main sections, which 
could exist independently, having no intrinsic connection with 
each other. The labour provisions of the Act (a) nullify so- 
called “membership clauses” or “ exclusion clauses” * in col- 
lective agreements and other general agreements; (b) make 
various amendments to the Act of 18 December 1919 (St.G.BL., 
1920, No. 161) on the establishment of conciliation boards and 
on collective agreements, with respect to the publication of col- 
lective agreements and the persons to whom they apply; (c) 
prohibit employers from deducting contributions and payments 
to associations, trade unions, or political parties from the 
remuneration due to the worker, and nullify agreements to that 
effect. The penal provisions impose penalties for (a) coercion 
of any kind with regard to membership of an organisation, 
and (b) the prevention, breaking up, or disturbance of lawful 


assemblies. 


The Nullity of Membership or Exclusion Clauses 


According to section 1 of the Act, provisions in collective 
agreements and other general agreements* between employers 
and workers are void— . 


if directly or indirectly they 
(a) are intended to result in the employment in an undertaking 
only of persons belonging to a specified trade association or other 


voluntary association ; 


1 These terms are explained farther on in the text. 

2 That the Act speaks of other general agreements ( Gesamtvereinbarungen) 
as well as collective agreements (Kollektivvertrége) has little practical significance. 
The term covers, in the first place, regulations concerning conditions of work 
adopted under section 114 (6) of the Industrial Code, according to which the indus- 
trial guilds (Gewerbegenossenschaften) are entitled to fix the beginning and end 
of the working day, the rest periods, the date and amount of wages, and the periods 
of notice, for workers employed in the industry concerned, subject to observance 
of the provisions of the law. These decisions must be taken in due order for each 
trade by the guild assembly in agreement with the assembly of workers, and must 
be approved by the political authorities of the Province on the recommendation 
of the chamber of commerce, trade, and industry and the chamber of workers 
and employees, and of the federation of industrial guilds, if any. For these agree- 
ments under section 114(b), however, there was no need to insert the term “ other 
general agreements ”’ in the Act, since under section 11 of the Act on conciliation 
boards and collective agreements they are deemed to be collective agreements 
and would therefore have been covered by that term. 

The expression “ works agreements” (Betriebsvereinbarungen) is not known 
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_ (0) are intended to prevent persons from being employed in an 
undertaking who belong to no trade association or to a specified trade 
association or other voluntary association. 


The Act thus declares that agreements are void both if they 
are intended to secure a monopoly of employment for the 
members of a specified trade association or other voluntary 
association, i.e. if they contain so-called “ membership clauses ” 
(Organisationsklauseln), and also if they are intended to keep 
persons out of employment because they belong or do not belong 
to a specified trade association or other voluntary association, 
ie. if they contain so-called “exclusion clauses” (Absperr- 
klauseln). From now onwards any clause of this kind, intended 
to impose on the employer any sort of restriction in the engage- 
ment or employment of workers based on their membership or 
non-membership of a given trade association or other voluntary 
association is null and void, though this does not affect the 
force of the other provisions of a collective agreement containing 
such a clause. 

Other kinds of restrictions that have nothing to do with 
membership or non-membership of a given trade association 
or other voluntary association are completely unaffected by thé 
new Act. Such restrictions may consist, for instance, in binding 


in Austrian law, and in fact permission to form them was intentionally avoided, 
an attitude that will presumably be maintained when the desired reform of the 
law on collective agreements takes place. Under section 3, subsection 1(), of the 
Works Councils Act, the works councils have only the right to conclude agreements 
to supplement those points of a collective agreement for which they are expressly 
given the power to do so. These supplementary agreements, which in practice 
would certainly never have led to the introduction of membership or exclusion 
clauses, are given the character of collective agreements by the Works Councils 
Act, so that here too the term “ collective agreement ” would have been sufficient. 

Rules of employment, too, which are sometimes described as general agreements, 
cannot possibly come into consideration here. It is true that they may be agreed 
on between employers and trade unions and may then be called general agreements. 
But the employer may also issue them on his own account, and in practice usually 
does so, even if with the consent of the works council ; then they can in no way 
be described as general agreements. Here again, therefore, there was no occasion 
to use the term “ other general agreements ”’. 

The documents of the Austrian National Council contain no indication of what 
is meant by this term. What probably happened was that it was taken over 
from the Government Bill without discussion. It therefore refers presumably 
to the insertion of membership or exclusion clauses in such agreements between 
trade unions or works councils on the one hand, and employers or their associa- 
tions on the other, as are not deemed to be collective agreements under the Act on 
conciliation boards and collective agreements because they are concluded for 
transport undertakings, agriculture and forestry, or the administrative services. 
Moreover, the term “ general collective agreements ” is not capable of precise tech- 
nical definition. It is, to say the least of it, doubtful whether a membership or 
exclusion clause concluded with an individual and sanctioned by heavy penalties 
could be described as a general agreement. 
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an employer by the collective agreement to employ only workers 
of a specific type—for instance, only men, or only women, or 
only adults—for certain jobs, or in requiring him to engage 
his workers solely through a specified employment exchange, 
and allowing him in no case to engage other workers not referred 
to him by this exchange. 

On the other hand, such an employment exchange may not, 
according to its rules, restrict itself to placing only persons 
belonging to a specified trade association or only trade unionists, 
nor may it refuse to place members of a specified trade associa- 
tion or other voluntary association. It is for this reason that 
the Act speaks of “ directly or indirectly”. Furthermore, it is 
not sufficient that by its rules the employment exchange takes. 
no account of the party, trade union, or other association to 
which the worker applying to it belongs. As was stressed in 
the explanatory report of the Judicial Committee of the National 
Council, these rules must also be observed in practice. * 

It is altogether in accordance with the principles of the Act 
that it should also nullify agreements for the exclusive use of 
an employment exchange that takes account of the applicant’s. 
membership of a party, trade union, or other association. For 
in principle it is a matter of indifference whether the result 
declared unlawful by the Act is achieved directly or by the 
indirect method of enforcing recourse to a specified employment 
exchange. But if an exchange deals with applicants for work 
irrespective of their membership or non-membership of a party, 
trade union, or other voluntary association, an agreement to give 
it exclusive rights remains valid, as hitherto. That the Act 
stopped short of nullifying such agreements, and that, on the 
contrary, the Judicial Committee of the National Council, in 
compliance with the demand of its Social-Democratic members, 
expressly stated in its report that such agreements are admissible, 
is in practice of the greatest importance, for otherwise several 
existing and experienced joint employment exchanges, especially 
those of the metal workers, building workers, and printers, 
would have run the risk of being closed as unlawful. 

Here, too, the obligation to use a_ specified employment 
exchange becomes unlawful only if the restrictions on the placing 


1 If the employment exchange offends the rules in an individual case, this 
does not invalidate the provision of the collective agreement concerning the 
exchange, but merely renders the exchange liable to a claim for damages. 
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done by the exchange are connected with membership or non- 
membership of a trade association or other voluntary association. 
The rules of an employment exchange may contain other kinds 
of restrictions that are unconnected with these considerations, 
and the exchange can also act on them. For instance, the rules 
may lawfully provide that the exchange may place only workers 
who actually belong to a trade or have been employed for a 
specified minimum period in the trade, or that it must give 
preference to persons suffering more severely from unemploy- 
ment, regardless of how long they have been unemployed, and 
so on. 

It appears to be lawful to provide in a collective agreement 
that during its period of validity the employers’ association or 
the individual employer concluding the agreement may not con- 
clude a collective agreement with another trade association. 
Such a provision would in no way prevent the employer from 
engaging also non-unionists or members of another trade union. 
The object of the Act is solely to protect individual workers 
or employees from being made to suffer for their membership 
or non-membership of a specified trade association or other 
voluntary association. * 


According to Article 12 of the Austrian Constitution, the 
Federal State has only limited competence for labour legislation 
and the protection of workers and employees in agriculture and 
forestry. Federal legislation lays down the principles only, and 
it remains for the provincial authorities to issue administrative 
regulations and enforce them. The Anti-Terrorisation Act 
accordingly contains, in section 1, subsection 2, a provision 
applying the principle to workers in agriculture and forestry. ’ 
It is for the provincial legislatures to issue regulations for the 
administration of the Act within six months of the date of its 
coming into operation (22 April 1930), such regulations to come 
into force on 1 January 1931. 

The practical importance of declaring membership or 
exclusion clauses void is not very great in Austria, as such clauses 
were rare, and in the comparatively few cases of the “ closed 
shop” this was usually the result not of an agreement, but of 


1 Arbitration award of the Linz Conciliation Board, 15 May 1930, Register 
No. 139/30. 
2 This provision relates only to workers and not to salaried employees. 
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the power actually wielded by a trade union in the undertaking, 
or even of an understanding with the employer. 

As a matter of fact, even before the Anti-Terrorisation Act 
came into force the judicial decisions of the Supreme Court 
had declared clauses of this kind to be contrary to public order 
and morals (sittenwidrig) and therefore invalid, so that on this 
point the Act merely sanctioned the existing judicial practice. 


Prohibition of the Deduction of Contributions to Associations, 
Trade Unions, and Parties 


Section 2 of the Anti-Terrorisation Act forbids the employer 
“to deduct trade union or party contributions and payments 
from the remuneration due to the worker or to receive them 
when the remuneration is paid”. The reason for this prohibition 
is that a deduction of this kind by the employer, especially of 
trade union contributions, is an indirect method of trade union 
coercion. But here too the practical importance of the pro- 
hibition is slight, since it is only seldom that trade union con- 
tributions are deducted by the employer in Austria, the chief 
exception being in transport undertakings, where it applies to 
all types of trade unions, while contributions to party and other 
associations are practically never deducted. 

No penalties are imposed for contravening this prohibition. 
It is sanctioned rather by the fact that the worker “ may within 
three years claim the reimbursement of the sums deducted or 
received by the employer contrary to the prohibition”. 

The Act expressly declares the nullity of agreements contrary 
to the prohibition or otherwise aiming at the employer's 
participation in the payment of contributions to associations, 
trade unions, or parties. So far as the agreement is directly 
contrary to the prohibition, this is quite superfluous, the nullity 
of such agreements being already established by civil law, since 
an unlawful action can never be the subject of a valid contract. 
As regards any other “ participation by the employer”, the 
reference to this ought properly to have been in the prohibition 
itself ; the intention is clearly that the prohibition is to be so 
interpreted as to cover all attempts at circumvention. ° 


1 On this point the report of the Judicial Committee of the National Council 
contains the following comments : “ It is obvious that this prohibition also applies 
to the collection of these sums by the persons used by the employer to pay wages. 
Subsection 2 means that against this prohibition the employer cannot plead an 
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There is an important exception to the prohibition of the 
deduction or receipt of contributions to associations in the 
widest sense (in Austria, trade unions and political parties are 
associations). This is that contributions and payments for wel- 
fare institutions in an undertaking may be deducted or received, 
subject to the three following conditions : 

(a) the contributions and payments may be devoted only 
to relief, assistance in emergencies and distress, allowances for 
holidays, and compensation for loss of earnings on days on 
which no work is done ; 

(b) they may be used only for persons belonging or having 
belonged to the undertaking, or for members of their families ; 

(c) the same principles must govern the granting of the 
benefits of the welfare institutions to all the persons mentioned 
under (b), irrespective of their membership of a given party 
or trade association. 

Provision is made for supervision of the lawful employment 
of the funds of welfare institutions for which the employer 
may deduct or receive contributions or payments. If the wel- 
fare institution is not bound by rules, any person belonging 
to the undertaking has the right to inspect the administration 
and calculation of the deductions and payments; if, on the 
contrary, the institution has rules, the individual members of 
the undertakings have no right of supervision, the only pro- 
visions for supervision being those contained in the rules. 

The provisions of the Anti-Terrorisation Act dealing with the 
prohibition of the deduction or receipt of contributions and pay- 
ments to associations, trade unions, and political parties differ 
from the remaining provisions of the Act, in that they did not 
come into force until 1 August 1930. This was done to give 
trade associations that still collected their members’ contribu- 


agreement which — even if he is not himself a party to it — aims at any kind of 
participation by him in the payment of such contributions. Consequently, not only 
agreements directly concluded between the employer and the workers or their 
trade unions, but all contracts are void if they indirectly require the employer to 
assign contributions and payments to the purposes for which they are intended, as, 
for instance, assignments. A similar kind of interference with the worker’s right 
to dispose of his remuneration is to be found in section 293 of the Distraint Code, 
according to which provisions for disposing by cession, assignment, mortgage or 
other legal transactions of the part of wages not liable to distraint are invalid. 
So far as the worker’s claims to social insurance benefit are concerned, it was as 
far back as 1887 that the Workers’ Accident Insurance Act prohibited their 
assignment, and this example has been followed by the new social insurance laws. 
Deductions that the employer is bound to make for public administrative reasons 
are not affected by the prohibition in subsection 1.” 
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tions in the form of deductions made by the employer sufficient 
time to adopt some other system. 

For the same reasons, arising out of the Austrian Constitu- 
tion, as in section 1, section 2 requires the provincial authorities 
to issue administrative regulations for workers in agriculture 
and forestry ‘within six months of the date the Act comes into 
operation, such regulations to come into force on 1 January 
1931. According to the report of the Judicial Committee, the 
provisions of section 2 are to apply not only to persons employed 
in industrial establishments, private undertakings, or public cor- 
porations (workers and employees of the Federal railways, 
municipal tramways, gas and electricity works, etc.), but also 
to the salaried employees of public corporations engaged only 
on administrative duties, that is to say, also to administrative 
officials. Under the Constitution, however, the National Council 
could take a direct decision for the administrative officials of 
the State alone; for those of the provinces it could only lay 
down the principle, in the same way as for workers in agriculture 
and forestry. 

For the administrative officials of the communes and districts 
the Constitution did not even allow the laying down of a principle, 
so that here the provincial authorities have unrestricted right 
to issue similar regulations or not, as they choose. This applies 
also to the teaching staff of the elementary and middle-class 
schools. Under Article 42 of the Constitution, concerning the 
transition to the Federal form of government, Education Acts 
can be amended only by measures of the same tenor adopted 
by both the State and the provinces concerned. 


The Amendment of the Act on Conciliation Boards and Collective 
Agreements 


Perhaps the most important provisions of the new Act are 
those contained in section 3, which makes various and in some 
respects fundamental changes in the Act on the establishment of 
conciliation boards and on collective agreements. These changes 
may be classified under two heads: (a) the amendments to the 
provisions on the scope of application of collective agreements 
(i.e. the persons to whom they apply) ; and (b) the less important 
amendments to the provisions on the publication of collective 
agreements. 
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(a) The Scope of Application of Collective Agreements. 


The earlier Act contained no express provision on the persons 
covered by collective agreements, but simply referred in general 
to the “ scope ” (Geltungsbereich) of the agreement, within which 
it had its special legal effects. Only the period covered by col- 
lective agreemenis was the subject of regulation, to this extent, 
that the Act fixed a period of notice should the agreement contain 
no provision on this point. This provision is not touched by 
the Anti-Terrorisation Act. 

With regard to the areas and subjects covered by the collective 
agreement, there was never any doubt that the parties to it were 
free to fix these as they chose, within the limits of the law. With 
regard to the persons covered, on the other hand, opinion was 
divided. 

The first and wider point at issue was that of the persons 
covered by a collective agreement containing no provisions on 
this subject. Would the agreement become the standard only for 
those individual contracts of employment which were concluded 
between an employer who was either himself a party to the agree- 
ment or belonged to the employers’ association party to it, and a 
worker belonging to the trade union party to the agreement ? 
Or would it be unnecessary for the worker to belong to the union, 
i.e. would the agreement apply on the contrary to all the workers 
employed “in the undertaking ” ? ' 

Here there can hardly be any doubt that the former interpre- 
tation is right, since the Act contained no ground for making 
such a distinction between employers and workers. The second 
and narrower point ai issue, however, was whether in the agree- 
ment itself the parties to it could define the persons covered as 
they chose ; in other words, whether they could thus extend it 
to the whole “ undertaking ” of the employer party to the agree- 
ment or belonging to the employers’ association party to the 
agreement. This interpretation appeared to be favoured in the 
explanatory report on the Act.* But here, too, no one dared 


? An excellent discussion of this point is to be found in Hawe ka : “ Tarifange- 
hérigkeit ”, in Neue Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, March 1930, columns 151 et seq. 
See also the further references given there. 

2 “It is left to the collective agreement to decide what persons and individual 
contracts it covers, how far it will subsequently include persons who join the asso- 
ciations party to the agreement after its conclusion, how far a person leaving the 
association is freed from his obligations under the agreement : in brief, what 
its scope is with regard to the persons, subjects, and periods covered.” 
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to draw the obvious conclusion from this opinion that the parties 
to the collective agreement would then also be able make it 
apply to employers not belonging to the employers’ association, 
for the passage quoted from the explanatory report does not 
justify any distinction between employers and workers, It ought 
therefore to be possible in principle to lay down rules in a col- 
lective agreement which should apply also to contracts of em- 
ployment concluded between employers and workers not belong- 
ing to the associations party to the agreement—or, as they are 
called, “outsiders”. It is unlikely, however, that the courts 
would have been prepared to sanction this view, and as a matter 
of fact the Austrian Act provides for the system of the so-called 
“general rule” (Satzung, corresponding to the Allgemeinver- 
bindlichkeitserkldrung, or declaration that an agreement is gener- 
ally binding, of German law), by which the collective agreement 
can be made to take effect unconditionally also for those indi- 
vidual contracts of employment which, because either party to 
the contract does not belong to an association, are not directly 
subject to the agreement. 

All these disputed points, which play a rather important part 
in the administration of Austrian labour law, were finally settled 
by section 3 of the Anti-Terrorisation Act, even though this was 
inspired not so much by the wish to clarify a legal obscurity as 
by certain general political considerations connected with the 
principal aims of the Act. In the Judicial Committee, the Social- 
Democratic members of the National Council maintained that an 
Act intended to make any kind of compulsory union membership 
impossible, combined with a judicial interpretation limiting the 
scope of collective agreements to the members of the unions 
party to the agreements, must greatly aggravate the danger of 
wage-cutting, for in that case the trade unions would have no 
means left of preventing the employer from engaging non-union- 
ists or persons beloging to sham unions, with whom he could 
agree on the most unfavourable conditions of work, and thus 
undermine the collective agreement and the level of wages in the 
undertaking. They therefore demanded that on the workers’ 
side the collective agreement should apply to all workers of the 
kind specified in the agreement and employed in the undertaking 
of an employer party to the agreement or belonging to an em- 
ployers’ association party to the agreement. By preventing wage- 
cutting in this way, the interest of the employers in engaging 
non-unionists would be reduced. This demand that a collective 
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agreement should apply generally in the undertaking was only 
partly accepted, however, and for the following reason. If in 
every case a collective agreement were to apply to all the workers 
of the kind specified in the agreement and employed in the under- 
taking, then it would be possible for the employer to conclude a 
collective agreement with a sham union, or even with a real union 
having only a very few members among the persons employed 
in the undertaking, and thus formally compel the majority of 
the workers to submit to a collective agreement that they in no 
way desired. For this reason the works council, or, in default 
of one, the workers as a body, should be given the right to object 
to the general application of a collective agreement in the under- 
taking, with the result that on the workers’ side, too, the agree- 
ment would then cover only the members of the union party to it. 

This demand of the Social-Democratic members of the 
National Council was also taken into consideration, and the Act on 
conciliation boards and collective agreements was therefore sub- 
jected to a fundamental change. 

In the first place, a new idea, “ participation in a collective 
agreement ” was defined, which 
had in fact already been in use, but was now given legislative 
sanction. This term is exactly equivalent to that used for partici- 
pation in an agreement (Tarifbeteiligung) in the German Col- 
lective Agreements Order. It is also identical with the idea of 
the persons covered by the collective agreement. It is defined 
as follows : 


Unless the collective agreement provides otherwise, the following 
persons shall be deemed to be participants in the agreement within 
the area and for the subjects specified by the agreement as coming 
within its scope : 

1. On the employers’ side : 

(a)employers who themselves concluded the collective agree- 
ment ; 

(b) employers who at the time of the conclusion of the collective 
agreement by an employers’ association belonged to it, or 
who joined it later ; 

(c) employers to whom the undertaking of an employer speci- 
fied in (a) or (b) is transferred by purchase or lease ; 

2. On the workers’ side : 


workers who at the time the agreement was concluded by the 
_ trade union belonged to it, or who joined it later. 


Among the cases of participation in a collective agreement on 
the employers’ side, that specified under (c) is new. It is true 
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that the decisions of the courts and the literature on labour law 
had sometimes interpreted the Act in this way ; but now, owing 
to the express provision of the new Act, there can no longer be 
any doubt on the point, which is a very welcome change. From 
now onwards, the collective agreement applies on the employers’ 
side to any employer to whom the undertaking of an employer 
participating in a collective agreement is transferred, by whatever 
legal process, even if the new employer is not a participant under 
(a) or (b). The legal process of transfer includes sale, lease, 
change in the legal form of the undertaking, such as its conver- 
sion from an individual firm into a company, the amalgamation 
of undertakings, ete. 

The words “ unless the collective agreement provides other- 
wise ” do not mean that the collective agreement may expressly 
make outsiders participants in the agreement, but only that, for 
instance, the employers’ association has the right to conclude 
a collective agreement not for all its members but only for large 
undertakings, or to exclude older and less efficient workers, etc. 
It was not absolutely necessary to apply these words to sub- 
section 1, since it also mentions the area and subjects covered by 
the collective agreement. 

With regard to participation in the agreement on the workers’ 
side, the most striking feature is that only members of the 
trade union party to the agreement aie deemed to be participants. 
Even when no objection is raised to the agreement, and it 
therefore also applies to outsiders, the latter are not deemed 
to be participants under the Act. On the other hand, section 14, 
subsection 3, of the Act provides that in the absence of an 
objection the substance of the contracts of employment of out- 
siders is governed by the collective agreement. The practical 
importance of this distinction is not great. As appears from the 
explanatory report, its object is to make it quite clear that trade 
unions can claim participation in a collective agreement only 
for their members, while the legislative authorities may very 
well decide that a collective agreement concluded by a trade 
association for its members shall also apply to outsiders. 

The general application of a collective agreement to outsiders 
as well must not be taken literally in the sense that the agree- 
ment will thus actually apply to all persons empioyed in the 
undertaking. The scope of a collective agreement for workers 
can obviously include only workers; that of an agreement for 
salaried employees, only salaried employees ; that of an agree- 
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ment for a particular group, only the persons belonging to that 
group. This is clearly expressed in the Act by the words “ of 
the kind specified in the collective agreement ”. 

An objection to the collective agreement may be raised by 
the works council within fourteen days of its publication in 
the Wiener Zeitung. If there is no works council in the under- 
taking, an objection may be raised by a majority decision of 
the staff. Here, too, it is obvious that the right to vote is held 
by the workers and employees of the kind specified in the 
agreement. The vote is taken by their official representatives, 
by which term the Act understands not the trade union repre- 
sentatives, but the representatives under the Works Councils Act. 
If there are no official representatives in the undertaking, the 
three senior members of the group in question take the vote. 


If an objection is raised, its effect is to make the collective 
agreement apply only to the members of the trade union con- 
cluding it. This does not mean that in consequence of the objection 
outsiders, i.e. all persons not belonging to the trade union party 
to the agreement, whether non-unionists or organised in other 
unions, again cease to be covered by it; it is rather taken 
to mean that it never applied to these outsiders at all. If no 
objection is raised, the collective agreement also applies, as from 
the date of its coming into operation, to all kinds of outsiders. 

The regulation that if no objection is raised a collective 
agreement applies to outsiders from the date of its coming into 
operation, and that if an objection is raised it does not apply 
to outsiders, not only from the date of the objection, but also 
from the date of its coming into operation, means that until 
an objection has been raised, or until the period for raising the 
objection has expired, as the case may be, the employer must 
be in some uncertainty with regard to the outsiders. It may 
happen, for instance, that he has already paid the outsiders 
an increased wage fixed in the collective agreement, to which 
they would have had no claim if an objection had been raised. 
Conversely, the employer may have dismissed an outsider with- 
out notice during the period for raising the objection, because 
the collective agreement provided for dismissal without notice ; 
then an objection to the agreement is duly raised, with the result 
that it is deemed never to have applied to outsiders at all, and 
the employer consequently owes the dismissed outsider com- 
pensation in lieu of notice. This difficulty, which from the trade 
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union standpoint is of no importance, obliges employers to 
exercise a certain caution during the period allowed for raising 
an objection. 

According to the wording of the Act, an objection can be 
raised against any collective agreement. Thus there is also a 
possibility that, for instance, the works council, in concert with 
the trade union, may for some reason decide to raise an objection 
to the collective agreement concluded by that same trade union, 
to which the majority of the persons employed in the under- 
taking belong. Obviously such an objection would not mean 
that the collective agreement would no longer apply to the 
members of the trade union party to it, but, as in every other 
case, only that it would not apply to outsiders, whether non- 
unionists or members of other unions.’ 


1 The legal position is not quite clear in the case of collective agreements already 
in existence at the date the Act comes into force. Here the period for raising an 
objection starts on that date. Now, if there is only one collective agreement in an 
undertaking, the situation is quite clear. If no objection is raised, the agreement 
applies from the date the Act comes into force to all the persons employed in the 
undertaking, that is to say, not only to the members of the trade union party to the 


agreement, but also to non-unionists and members of other unions. If an objection 
is raised, the agreement continues to apply only to the members of the union con- 
cluding it. 

If, on the contrary, at the time the Act comes into force there are two collective 
agreements in an undertaking, the legal situation created by the wording of the 
Act may be ambiguous. If an objection is raised to one or both of the agreements, 
the situation is still quite clear. The collective agreement against which the objec- 
tion is raised applies only to members of the union concluding it, while the other 
applies also to non-unionists and members of a second or even a third union. If 
an objection is also raised against the second agreement, each applies only to the 
members of the union concluding it. 

But if no objection is raised to either collective agreement, then, strictly speak- 
ing, both should apply to all the persons employed in the undertaking, which is 
of course impossible. For any court would reject the interpretation that the two 
agreements could be combined, so to say, by selecting from each the provisions 
more favourable to the workers or employees. It is equally impossible to say 
that each agreement applies only to the members of the union concluding 
it. This interpretation, too, would undoubtedly be contrary to the Act, since non- 
unionists and members of a third union would then be outside the scope of any 
collective agreement at all, which in future can be the case only if an objection 
is raised to all existing agreements. 

Here, too, there must be a solution compatible with the Act. It might take 
the form of giving preference to the older agreement and assuming its validity 
for outsiders too if no objection is raised to it, while the more recent agreement 
would apply only to members of the union party to it, a fate to which it is in any 
case exposed under the new subsection 5 of section 14. : 

But if subsection 5 is also to apply to these cases, it must of course apply in 
full, and the validity of the more recent agreement, even for the members of the 
union concluding it, must depend on its being not less favourable than the older 
agreement. If it were less favourable, and if no objection were raised to the older 
agreement, which would therefore become general for the whole undertaking, it 
would cease to operate at all on the date the Act comes into force, so that the older 


agreement would in fact apply to all the persons employed. 
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The existence of a collective agreement against which no 
objection has been raised, and which therefore applies to all 
the persons of the kind specified in the agreement who are 
employed in the undertaking, is not equivalent to a monopoly 
for the trade union party to it. It is still possible for the 
employer to conclude an agreement with some other trade union, 
though such an agreement will be subject to two restrictions 
as compared with the earlier and general agreement. In the 
first place, this later agreement will in any case apply only to 
the members of the union concluding it’; secondly, it will be 
operative only if it is not less favourable than the older and 
general collective agreement. 

The question whether a second collective agreement is less 
favourable than a general one or not has to be settled by a 
comparison of the two agreements as a whole, any disputes 
being decided by the courts. It is clear that such a comparison 
is not always easy; it may be doubtful, for example, whether 
a provision fixing somewhat lower wages, but granting more 
liberal sick pay, is more or less favourable than a provision 
to the opposite effect. It is hardly likely, however, that the 
difficulty of comparison will produce any serious risks. For 
instance, if the difference in wages in the above example is 
only slight, and one agreement grants no sick pay, while the 
other allows sick pay during a considerable period, there can 
be no doubt that the second agreement is the more favourable, 
since in case of illness the sick pay due may perhaps exceed 
the difference in wages over a couple of years. If, on the other 
hand, the decision which agreement is more favourable is really 
difficult, it still is of no great importance, since then in any 
case there can be no practical risk of wage cuts. 

The above discussion will have shown that it is of course 
possible to have not only a second, but in some circumstances 
even a third and fourth collective agreement. In this case all 
the later agreements concluded after the general one are subject 
to the restrictions mentioned, and they set aside the general 


1 It can, however, become general for the undertaking later on, if the earlier 
agreement, which is general, expires first. In this case the later agreement will 
be the only one in foree in the undertaking, or, if there are several agreements, it 
will at least be the oldest, and will thus also include outsiders. The practical 
result of this will be that an objection will be raised to such a later collective agree- 
ment, even if for the moment it applies only to the members of the union concluding 
it, so as to prevent the extension of its scope if the general agreement expires 
first. 
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agreement only for the members of the unions concluding the 
later agreements. 

There is also the possibility, however, that an objection may 
be raised to the first collective agreement, so that its scope is 
restricted to the members of the union concluding it. If, now, 
a second union to which other workers belong also concludes 
an agreement, and no objection is raised to it, it will apply to 
the outsiders. Here, again, it is a matter of complete indifference 
whether such an agreement is less favourable than the earlier 
one, since the earlier one did not apply to non-unionists and 
members of other unions, and there is therefore no overlapping 
bebween the two. 

The system under Austrian law by which a collective agree- 
ment can be made generally binding is in no way rendered 
superfluous by the new regulations concerning the persons 
covered by collective agreements. It is still possible for a con- 
ciliation board to declare that a collective agreement that has 
acquired dominant importance shall become the general rule 
(Satzung) for all conditions of employment similar to those 
governed by the agreement. The provisions of such a collective 
agreement are then deemed to be “an integral part of every 
contract concluded between an employer and a worker or 
employee”, in the area, and for the subjects and _ period, 
covered by the agreement, irrespective of their membership of 
an association. 

The Austrian unions, including those which vigorously oppose 
the rest of the Anti-Terrorisation Act; consider that these various 
changes in the Collective Agreements Act are quite favourable. 
They are in fact an improvement in several respects on the 
previous situation. For instance, the collective agreement now 
applies to the whole undertaking, a demand that the trade 
unions have long pressed. But this possibility cannot be abused 
by a majority, this being preventible by the raising of an objec- 
tion. If a collective agreement concluded by a union applies 
to all the workers in an undertaking, no objection to it having 
been raised, any kind of attempt at cutting wages is made im- 
possible, since another collective agreement with another union 
will apply only to the members of that union, and then only 
if itis not less favourable than the general one, and the employer 
has no other means of reaching a valid agreement with any 
worker or employee for less favourable conditions of work. 
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The earlier text of the Act contained no regulations of this sort, 
so that less favourable conditions could easily be agreed on 
with non-unionists, and, above all, another union could conclude 
any kind of collective agreement it pleased *. 


The Publication of Collective Agreements 


In Austria fundamental importance is attached to the publi- 
cation of collective agreements, a respect in which the law on 
collective agreements differs from that in any other country. 
Under section 14, subsection 2, of the Act on conciliation boards 
and collective agreements, the special legal effects of the collect- 
ive agreement, its automatic applicability, and the loss of the 
right to contract out, date from the day following its publica- 
tion. * 

Hitherto section 13, subsection 3, of the Collective Agreements 
Act merely contained a general provision that the conciliation 
board, as the registration authority for collective agreements, 
must give public notice of the conclusion of an agreement within 
eight days of its deposit. The form of publication of collective 
agreements or rules making an agreement generally binding 
originally prescribed by section 21 of the Administrative Instruc- 
tion of 6 February 1920 was that of a single insertion in the 
periodical employed for official notices in the province in question. 
The Order of 19 May 1923 amended section 21 of this Adminis- 
trative Instruction by stating that the official publication should 
take the form of posting on the official notice board for a period 


1 On the new regulations for the persons covered by collective agreements in 
Austria, cf., in particular, ADLER: “Das ésterreichische ‘Antiterrorgesetz’”’, 
in Arbeitsrecht, June 1930, columns 321 et seq. ; Hernpi : “ Das Gesetz zum Schutze 
der Arbeits- und Versammlungsfreiheit (Antiterrorgesetz)”’, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Soziales Recht, Vol. I1, p. 186, and: Antiterrorgesetz, published by Arbeit und 
Wirtschaft, Vienna; MARGARETHE : “Das Antiterrorgesetz”’; : “ Das 
Antiterrorgesetz und seine Bedeutung fiir das ésterreichische Arbeitsrecht ” ; 
LenuorF : “ Der Geltungsbereich der Kollektivvertriige nach bisherigem Recht” ; 
all in O6esterreichische Richterzeitung, May 1930, pp. 103, 106, and 108; F 
WEISSENSTEIN : “ Zur Auslegung der neuen Bestimmungen iiber den Kollektiv- } 
vertrag’’, in Oecsterreichische Anwaltszeitung, 15 May 1930, p. 199; LEDERER: 
“ Das Gesetz zum Schutze der Arbeits- und Versammlungsfreiheit ”, in Juristische , 
Blitter, 10 May 1930, p. 201 ; Weisskorr : “ Das Gesetz zum Schutze der Arbeits- 
und Versammlungsfreiheit und Kollektivvertragsrecht ’’, in Gerechtszeitung, 1 May 
1930, p. 182; Maver-MALLENAU: Rechtsfragen (supplement to Die Industrie), 
No. 10; and Gotpscumipt : Neue Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, May 1930. 

2 Up to that date, therefore, the legal effects of the collective agreement are 
only those under the general Civil Code, which are altogether inadequate for its 
purpose. From the day following publication onwards, the provisions of the col- 
lective agreement form an integral part of contracts between the employers and 
workers participating in the agreement. 
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of 30 days. The insertion of a notice in the periodical used for 
official notifications in the province was reserved for rules declar- 
ing an agreement generally binding, provided an application was 
made by either party, which then had to meet the cost. Now 
an amendment of section 13, subsection 3, of the Act has reintro- 
duced notification in the official periodicals, and to an even 
more far-reaching extent than was prescribed by the Order of 
1923. “The conciliation board shall give public notice of the 
conclusion of the collective agreement within eight days of its 
deposit, by an insertion in the Wiener Zeitung and in the official 
gazette of the province, at the cost of the parties to the agree- 
ment, and it shall file a copy of the text in a register of deposited 
collective agreements.” The Wiener Zeitung will thus give public 
notice of all the collective agreements deposited with any of 
the eleven conciliation boards in Austria. 

For the publication of the agreements under section 114 (b) 
of the Industrial Code previously described, and of the supple- 
mentary agreements with the character of a collective agreement 
concluded by a works council under section 3, subsection 1 (b), 
of the Works Council Act’, the posting of a notice on the official 
notice board of the conciliation board is still sufficient. 

To increase the publicity for collective agreements, every 
employer participating in a collective agreement is also bound 
“to post up the agreement, within three days of the date of 
its publication in the Wiener Zeitung, at the places intended 
for the employer’s notices, and during official hours any person 
may inspect any collective agreement deposited with the con- 
ciliation boards, as well as any rules making agreements gen- 
erally binding, adopted by the conciliation board or Central Con- 
ciliation Board.” Employers who fail to fulfil their obligation 
to post up the collective agreement in the undertaking render 
themselves liable to a fine of up to 100 schillings or imprison- 
ment of up to a week. 

The object of posting up collective agreements is to prevent 
the works council or staff of the undertaking from failing to 
notice the fact that a collective agreement has been concluded 
to which they would have raised an objection if they had known 
of its existence. This risk would have been great precisely in 
the cases for which the possibility of objection was created ; 
for it would have been easy for the employer to keep secret 


1 See above, page 302, footnote (*). 
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for a fortnight a collective agreement that he had concluded 
with a trade union or a sham union with only a very small 
number of members in the undertaking. 

Agreements under section 114 (b) of the Industrial Code 
and supplementary agreements concluded by the works council 
need not be posted up by the employer in the undertaking under 
the amended Collective Agreements Act. For the former agree- 
ments, however, the section of the Industrial Code in question 
itself provides that they are to be posted up in the individual 
workplaces. There is no apparent reason why no provision 
should have been made for notification of the supplementary 
agreements concluded by the works council. 


The Penalties for Compulsion with regard to Organisation 


Under section 4 of the Act any kind of compulsion with 
regard to organisation in the form of intimidation or force is 
punishable by rigorous imprisonment for from one week to 
six months. The wording of the Act is not very clear. Analysing 
the single sentence of section 4, subsection 1, it appears that 
any person who by the use of intimidation or force hinders 
an employer or worker from carrying out his free decision to 
give or take work is punishable if his object is: 

(a) to bring about the employment in an undertaking only of 


persons belonging to a given trade association or other voluntary 
association or only of workers belonging to no trade association ; 


(b) to prevent persons from being employed in an undertaking 
who belong to no trade association or who belong to a given trade 
association or other voluntary association. 

Here (a) corresponds to the membership clause and (b) to 
the exclusion clause. 

In addition, any person who “ compels a worker by the use 
of intimidation or force to join or leave a trade association or 
other voluntary association” renders himself liable to punish- 
ment. 

The penalties of section 4 are therefore directed quite gen- 
erally against any person, including the employer ; but the trade 
unions have expressed doubts whether the penalties will be 
enforced against employers with the same vigour as in cases 
of coercion by trade unions or workers. It is also objected that 
coercion by the employer, especially that used to make a worker 
leave a trade union and enter a sham union, is in practice 
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much more difficult to check and can be used in many sur- 
reptitious ways without the direct employment of intimidation 
or force. 


The Protection of Assemblies 


The penal provisions for the protection of lawful assemblies 
are partly independent provisions, and partly represent amend- 
ments of and supplements to the Act of 26 January 1907 
(R.G.BL, No. 18) on penal provisions for the protection of the 
freedom of election and assembly. They cover three separate 
cases with a graduated scale of penalties. 

The highest penalty is that imposed for the complete preven- 
tion or breaking up of lawful assemblies, demonstrations, and 
similar activities by force or the threat of force. The offence is 
punishable by simple or rigorous imprisonment for from one 
month to one year. 

Any person who intentionally, either alone or with jother persons, 
frustrates or disturbs a lawful assembly by preventing persons entitled 
to take part in it from entering or by making it difficult for them to do 
so, by unauthorised forcible entry, by the ejection of persons entitled 
to take part in it or responsible for its management and the main- 
tenance of order, or by insubordination to the formal rules concerning 


the holding of assemblies, shall be punished by imprisonment for 
from one week to three months. In aggravating circumstances the 


penalty shall be rigorous imprisonment for not more than six months, 
especially in the case of ringleaders and persons belonging to a group 
acting in concert. In the case of assemblies not covered by the Act 
on associations, the persons deemed to be responsible for management 
and the maintenance of order until these are appointed by the assembly 
shall be the conveners. 


Finally, unauthorised participation in a lawful assembly 
limited to members of an association or to some oiher specified 
group of persons or to invited persons is punishable if the 
intruder refuses to leave the assembly in spite of being requested 
to do so by the persons responsible for management and the 
maintenance of order. The offence is punishable by a fine of 
not more than 2,500 schillings, which may be replaced by 
imprisonment for not more than one week in case of non- 
_ payment only. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Anti-Terrorisation Act was violently opposed, especially 
by the “free” trade unions and the Social-Democratic Labour 
Party. The climax of their objections was that the Act struck 
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at the use of compulsion not only with regard to opinions, but 
also in purely economic questions of organisation that in no way 
affected the political, religious, or national opinions of the 
individual.' But to identify this economic compulsion with the 
coercion of opinion was completely to misjudge its nature. Eco- 
nomic compulsion, they argued, was used by organisations not 
from subjective political, religious, or national motives, but rather 
from objective economic motives. It was the outcome of the 
nature and significance of organisations in the modern economic 
community, which in fact could no longer do without it, as could 
be shown by a number of examples. * 

The supporters of the Act maintain, on the contrary, that 
in Austria trade union coercion and the coercion of opinion are 
one and the same thing. The trade unions in Austria, they say, 
have become so political in character, the “ free” trade unions 
are so patently Social-Democratic, that the compulsion to join 
the union immediately binds the persons involved to a_ par- 
ticular political party. It is, however, absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect every citizen against such coercion. Furthermore, it is in 
full agreement with the conception of freedom in the democratic 
State that the individual should be allowed full independence in 
taking his decision whether and where he will allow himself 
to be organised (freedom of combination). 

The Social-Democratic members of the Austrian National 
Council had introduced a series of amendments to the Anti- 
Terrorisation Act, aiming on the one hand at imposing similar 
penalties for cases of terrorisation of individual workers by 
employers or of coercion by a cartel, and on the other at expressly 


1 The Czechoslovak Act of 12 August 1921 to prohibit coercion and to safeguard 
liberty of assembly (Sb. z. a n., No. 309) was directed only against the coercion 
of opinion. The chief provision of this Act (section 1) is as follows : 

“(1) Any person who ill-treats another (or the family, dependants, or persons 
under the care of another), or injures him in his person, liberty, honour, property, 
or means of livelihood, or threatens him with any such injury or who knowingly 
takes advantage of any imminent distress threatening another, or makes use of 
his position as an official, teacher, pastor, or employer, in order illegally to compel 
another to perform, omit, or tolerate any action, shall be deemed to be guilty of 
coercion, without prejudice to criminal jurisdiction over his act under other penal 
provisions. 

“ (2) A strike or lockout shall not be deemed to be an injury within the meaning 
of subsection (1) unless it is directed against individual workers from national, 
religious, or political motives. ” 

2 This view was also expressed in the memorandum submitted to the Federal 
Government by a unanimous decision of the representatives of the free, 
Christian, and national trade unions at the meeting of the Austrian Chamber of 
Workers. The memorandum stresses in particular that the Anti-Terrorisation Act 
is directed against the economic compulsion used by the workers’ unions. 
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exempting from penalty the refusal to work with workers under- 
cutting wages, strike breakers, or other disloyal workers. These 
amendments were rejected by the majority of the National 
Council.’ 

It remains to be seen how far the courts will perhaps regard 
acts of gross disloyalty as contrary to public order and morals, 
and their obviation, therefore, as lawful and free from penalty, 
and in general how the Anti-Terrorisation Act will work in 
practice. ° 


1 The rejected proposals were as follows : 

“ A worker or employee who refuses to work with another worker or employee 
shall be exempt from penalty if the other worker or employee 

(a) agrees to or accepts remuneration for his services at a lower rate than 
that fixed by collective agreement or otherwise customary in the undertaking ; 
or 

(b) was not assigned to the job by the employment exchange authorised by 
collective agreement or official regulations ; or 

(c) is employed by the owner of the undertaking for work which under the 
collective agreement is reserved for persons of the other sex or with other technical 
qualifications ; or 

(d) contravenes agreements of the workers or employees with the owner of the 
undertaking with regard to the work done ; or 

(e) injures the professional honour of the workers or employees by strike- 
breaking or any other action regarded as unprofessional by the workers or em- 
ployees ; or 

(f) by his other conduct is disloyal to the workers or employees in the protec- 
tion of their interests as against the employer.” 

“The penalty of imprisonment for from eight days to three months shall be 
imposed on any person who refuses a farmer with no team (of horses, oxen, etc.) 
of his own the services in this respect hitherto granted, owing to his political or 
religious opinions or his membership of a trade organisation.” 

“ Any person who by the withdrawal of credit, or the refusal to deliver goods, 
or boycott, compels another to enter into an agreement entailing obligations con- 
cerning the handling of the product or marketing, the use of trading conditions, or 
the manner of fixing or charging prices, shall be punished by the court for mis- 
demeanour by imprisonment for from eight days to three months. 

“Contracts by which any person undertakes to obtain all his supplies of a 
commodity from another person or a given group of sellers shall be void. 

“Contracts by which security is required for the fulfilment of an agreement 
of the kind indicated in the two preceding paragraphs shall be void. Any security 
deposited may be reclaimed.” 

2 For a discussion of the legal and economic aspects of compulsory economic 
organisation, cf. LeNnnorr: “ Die Koalition und ihr Wirken als Grundlage des 
Arbeitsrechtes unserer Zeit’, in Zeitschrift fiir soziales Recht, Vol. II, p. 71, perhaps 
the most comprehensive and independent legal discussion of the whole problem ; 
see also the other writings referred to there (ADLER, BUHLER, DecHANT, EHREN- 
ZWEIG, FLATow, Grou, GRUNBERG, Hecut, Hueck, JAkosBy, KASKEL, KOHLER, 
LAUTNER, LOTHMAR, NIPPERDEY, OERTMANN, Pisko, POLLAK, PoTTHOFF, SATTER, 
Scu6npDorF, Strr-SoMio, etc.); INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Freedom of 
Association, Vol. III (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 29; Geneva, 1927) ; 
HeEINDL : Das Antiterrorgeseiz (Vienna, published by Arbeit und Wirtschaft, 1930), 
and Reports of the proceedings of the meetings of the Austrian Chamber of Workers 
on 14 November 1929 and 8 March 1930 ; Pata : “ Die Funktion der Gewerkschaf- 
ten im Organisationswesen "’, in Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Vol. VII, 1929, p. 893. 
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The Seven-Hour Day in Soviet Russia 


The regulation of hours of work in Russia and the principles 
on which it is based have been undergoing an important trans- 
formation in the last few years, as a result of the decision of the 
Soviet Government (announced in October 1927) to introduce 
the seven-hour day in industry. A _ previous article in this 
Review * described the situation of the problem of hours of work 
in Russia, both in law and in fact, at the moment when this 
reform was under consideration, with special reference to the 
application of the eight-hour day. This is now followed by an 
account of two years’ experience in the application of the seven- 
hour day. The reform also involves the gradual suppression of 
night work and the abolition of the Sunday rest by the intro- 
duction of the so-called “ continuous working week” (five-day 
week). The present article, however, is limited to a consideration 
of the problems directly connected with the introduction of the 
seven-hour day. 


Tue History OF THE SEVEN-Hour Day 


ECENT official publications in Russia continually trace back 

the idea of the seven-hour day to the Communist Party 
programme of 1919. This programme contained a provision 
stating that the Party “ should set itself the task” of attaining 
a maximum working day of six hours in the future, with no 
reduction in wages, but “ with the obligation for the workers 
to devote an extra two hours without special remuneration to the 
theory of handicrafts and production and to practical training 
in political administration and the art of war”. At first, how- 
ever, these provisions of the programme were neglected in the 
development of protective legislation on hours of work in the 
Soviet Union. It was not until the Spring of 1927 that one of 
the members of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) exam- 
ined in a purely theoretical way the possible effect of the intro- 
duction of the six-hour day “in the year 1940-1941” on pro- 
duction and wages. The author came to the conclusion that this 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 3-4, March-April 1928: “ The 
Problem of Hours of Work in the Soviet Union ”’. 
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reduction of working hours, other conditions being unchanged, 
would lead to a decrease in the worker’s daily output and in his 
earnings of 10 per cent.* This investigation had no influence 
on the later development, but was practically ignored by public 
opinion. Quite independently of this enquiry the problem of 
the introduction of the seven-hour day was brought up officially 
six months later. The Commemoration Manifesto of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet Union of 15 October 1927 
contained the following declaration : 


On the eve of the tenth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. resolves : 

In so far as industrial workers are concerned steps will be taken 
during the next few years to reduce the working day from eight to 
seven hours without a reduction in wages. The Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of the Soviet Union have instructions to prepare within one year 
for the gradual introduction of this reform in certain branches of 
industry, together with the renewal of equipment, rationalisation of 
undertakings, and increased productivity of labour.* 


The direct aim of this decision as a matter of policy within 
the Party itself was so obvious that the left wing of the Opposi- 
tion (Trotsky, Zinoviev, and others) felt obliged to vote against 
it at the sitting of the Central Executive Committee on 15 October. 
The idea of this reform, however, is partly independent of these 
chance circumstances, and the position within the Party probably 
only led to its being made public rather sooner than was 
intended. In the closing months of 1927 the leaders of economic 
life in Russia had regarded with anxiety the increasing scarcity 
of commodities, especially on the textile market, and they felt 
that to meet the situation it would be necessary to exploit the 


1 Cf. V. Zaicev : “ Rabotij denj i perspektivy jego sokraséenija ” (The working 
day and the prospects of shortening it), in Planovoje Khoziajstuo (Economic Plan- 
ning), May 1927, p. 66. 

2 This official announcement of the principle of the seven-hour day took the public 
and even the official Press compietely by surprise. There was not a single news- 
paper that had devoted a line to the question until the Manifesto was promulgated. 
Even in the plenary sitting of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and of the Central Council of Trade Unions held almost 
immediately before the meeting of the Central Executive Committee there was 
no discussion or even mention of the problem (cf. Partija i Opposicija nakanunje XV. 
S’*jezda WKP (The Party and the Opposition on the eve of the XVth Congress 
of the Communist Party), Vol. II, p. 74; Moscow, 1928). The question was evi- 
dently raised during the few days between the plenary sitting of the Executive 
of the Communist Party and the anniversary meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee in the political office of the Central Committee of the Party, and the 
obvious intention was to use this sudden suggestion as a trump card against the 
left wing of the Communist Opposition. 
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existing productive capacity to the utmost. The idea of the 
introduction of the three-shift system was, so to speak, in the air. 
But this measure necessarily involved the re-introduction of 
night work on a large scale, especially for women, who form 
the bulk of the textile workers. Such a transformation of work- 
ing conditions threatened to form a serious burden for the Com- 
munist Government, especially in view of the increasing opposi- 
tion shown by the left wing of the Party. The introduction of 
the seven-hour day then appeared as a way of escape, which 
would show the introduction of the three-shift system, combined 
with a reduction in working hours, in a more favourable light 
as part of a policy of shorter hours instead of an unpopular 
measure adopted solely with a view to increasing production. 
These considerations, which go far to explain the fact that at 
first the introduction of the seven-hour day was limited almost 
entirely to textile factories, were debated at the time in the 
official Press. They can now be considered as accepted facts. 
A recent Moscow monograph on the seven-hour day states : 


About the end of 1927 the difficulties of meeting the growin 
demand for textile goods became especially prominent. The success 

execution of the plan for producing grain was largely dependent 
on whether industry could supply a sufficient quantity of goods to 
meet the demands of the peasants. The textile industry in general 
and the cotton industry in particular were the branches of light industry 
in which the mechanism of production was —— intensively worked 
(mainly in two shifts) that the reserves of machinery were practically 
exhausted. The necessity bmp an extra supply of textile goods 
on the rural market as quickly as possible and at any cost made the 
forcing of production essential. he only way of achieving this 
increased production was the introduction of an extra (third) shift 
in a great number of undertakings.* 


The idea of the seven-hour day, which had its origin in the 
difficulties of Soviet industry with regard to production policy, 
soon had an independent existence and was able to gain consider- 


1 Cf. J. Kvasa and F. ScoorrMann: Semiéasovoj rabotij denj v tekstiljnoj 
promyslennosti (The seven-hour day in the textile industry), pp. 5-6 ; Moscow, 1930. &g 
This is the only monograph on the seven-hour day which is of any great importance : 
from a scientific point of view. It was preceded by a valuable work by the same 
authors on the same problem in Planovoje Khoziajstvo, Oct. 1928, and in Statistika 
Truda (Labour Statistics), 1929, Nos. 2 and 38. Similar ideas to those cited in the 
text were expressed by other writers, as, for example, the Director of Labour 
Policy of the Supreme Economic Council, A. Rasrnovit : “ Semiéasovoj rabotij 
denj”’ (The seven-hour day), in Ekonomiéeskoje Obozrenie (Economic Review), 
Aug. 1928, p. 43; by the literary mouthpiece of the Labour Commissariat, 
B. Markus: “Iz praktiki osuséestvlenija semi¢asovogo rabotego dnja” (The 
Seven-hour day in actual practice), in Bolsevik, 1928, No. 8, p. 42 ; and by others. 
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able support. It thus became an independent factor influencing 
the development of labour policy in Russia. The first under- 
takings changed over to the seven-hour day in January and 
February 1928. By the end of the economic year (1 October 
1928), the seven-hour day had been introduced in 24 textile 
factories (20 cotton and 4 ‘wool factories) with a total of 
121,000 workers (17.4 per cent. of the total number of textile 
workers), and also in a huge undertaking in Leningrad for the 
manufacture of clothing (5,800 workers), in two smaller accu- 
mulator factories (400 workers), and in the State printing works 
in Leningrad (3,900 workers). * 

During the economic year 1928-1929 the change-over to the 
seven-hour day was energetically proceeded with and in particular 
the scope of the movement was extended beyond the borders 
of the textile industry. On 2 January 1929 an Order was pro- 
mulgated by the Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries making it compulsory for all “ pro- 
ductive undertakings” in industry, transport, communications, 
and communal services, both State and private, to adopt the 
seven-hour day by 1 October 1933” (i.e. within five years), so 
far as the work in these undertakings was not of a seasonal 
nature. In all new undertakings in the heavy industries and in 
new large undertakings in the light industries, the seven-hour 
day has to be applied from the day the undertaking begins work. 


By 1 October 1929, according to the source quoted above 
(i.e. the figures provided by the Labour Commissariat), 
266,300 workers (12.7 per cent. of the total) in the industrial 
undertakings controlled by the Supreme Economic Council were 
working under the seven-hour system, as well as 13,200 workers 
in the industrial undertakings of the local economic authorities 
(the importance of which is declining rapidly in the Soviet Union) 
and 18,300 workers in the undertakings of the Transport 
Commissariat.* According to another official source, the data 


1 Cf. Kontrolnyje Cyfry po trudu na 1929/30 god (Estimates of Labour Statistics 
for 1929-1930), p. 107 ; Moscow, published by the Labour Commissariat, 1930. 
The list of undertakings that had adopted the seven-hour day up to 1 October 
1928 will be found in a pamphlet by the former Labour Commissary, 
W. W. Scumiptr: Na putjach provedenija semiéasovogo raboéego dnja (Towards 
the application of the seven-hour day), pp. 22-23 ; Moscow, 1929. 

2 In March 1930 the State Commission for the introduction of the seven-hour 
day decided to apply the system in all undertakings by 1 October 1932 (Trud, 
20 March 1930). 

3 Cf. “ Estimates of Labour Statistics for 1929-1930”, p. 107. 
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supplied by the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 419,900 


workers, or 20.3 per cent. of the total employed in the industrial - 


undertakings under the Supreme Economic Council, are said 
to have been working under the seven-hour system on 1 October 
1929, in addition to 33,700 workers in the industrial undertakings 
of the local economic authorities." According to data published 
by the Supreme Economic Council, the seven-hour day had 
already been applied to 25.4 per cent. of all the workers in 
State industrial undertakings by 1 January 1930. The figures 
for the different branches are as follows’ : 


Percentage 
Industrial group and branch of workers 
under new system 
Group A (industries for producers’ goods) : 

Coal 16.2 
Ore extraction 27.4 
Silicates 12.5 
Metals 20.9 
Electrical industry At 
Chemicals 42.9 
Wood 13.1 

Total for Group A 20.6 

Group B (industries for consumers’ goods) : 

Salt 24.9 
Pottery 34.9 
Textiles 31.2 
Clothing 35.8 
Leather 21.5 
Chemicals 59.2 
Foodstuffs (not seasonal) 26.3 
Foodstuffs (seasonal) 3.7 
Printing 43.3 
Paper 17.4 

Total for Group B 31.2 


Quite recently the official organ of the Supreme Economic 
Council published the following data showing the percentage 
of workers in State industry to whom the seven-hour day 
applied : on 1 November 1929, 19.1 per cent.; on 1 December, 
21.7 per cent.; on 1 January 1930, 23.3 per cent.; on 1 
February, 28 per cent.; and on-1 March, 28.6 per cent. * 

The accuracy of these figures may be disputed, especially 
in view of the obvious discrepancy between the figures given 


1 Cf. Kontrolnyje cyfry narodnogo khozjastvua SSSR, na 1929/30 god (Estimates of 
Economic Statistics of the U.S.S.R. for 1929-1930), p. 488. Moscow, published by 
the State Planning Commission, 1930. 

3 Cf. Za Industrializaciju (For Industrialisation) (organ of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council), 22 Jan. 1930. 

2 Idem, 13 April 1930. 
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by the Labour Commissariat and those given by the State Planning 
Commission, but it is quite clear that the seven-hour day has 
been introduced in Soviet Russia not merely in isolated cases 
but in a large and rapidly increasing number of undertakings, 
so that this experiment has a theoretical and practical interest 
which extends far beyond the boundaries of the Soviet Union. 


WorkKING ARRANGEMENTS UNDER THE SEVEN-Hour Day 


The seven-hour day as introduced in Russia was also con- 
sidered as forming part of the policy of rationalisation. From 
this aspect the measure has had a great effect on working con- 
ditions in the various undertakings. 


(a) The purpose of the introduction of the seven-hour day, 
as already emphasised, is not only to reduce the hours of work 
of the workers but also to extend those of the machinery by 
introducing the three-shift system. The distribution of working 
hours is therefore very varied. The most usual system in the 
textile factories—the only ones for which reliable data are 
available—is that the first shift works from 4 a.m. to 
11 a.m., the second from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the third from 
6 p.m. to 1 a.m., without a break. In the Vladimir area the 
same regulations hold, with the slight difference that work 
begins at 3 a.m. and stops at midnight. In isolated cases work 
may begin at 5 a.m. and end at 2 a.m. (in a factory at Jaroslavlj) 
or begin at 6 a.m. and end at 3 a.m. (in the “ Red Flag ” factory, 
Moscow). * 

It is the managements of the undertakings that insist on 
the work being done without a break, so that there may be three 
hours free for maintenance of machinery and for ventilating 
and cleaning the workplaces ; they also hope to save overhead 
costs.’ It is maintained that the workers themselves are opposed 
to the introduction of breaks, so as not to have to remain an 
extra half-hour or hour in the undertaking.* 

Work in three shifts without a break is customary in the 
“seven-hour factories’, as they are called in the Soviet Union. 
“In 1928 and the first half of 1929 practically all the 


1 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cif., p. 65. 

2 Cf. A. Vinnikov: Na semj éasov (Seven Hours), p. 41. Moscow and Leningrad, 
1929. 

3 Ibid. 
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seven-hour factories worked without a midday break.” * Where 
the system was not applied the so-called “ broken-shift system ” 
was adopted. The essential feature of this system is that the 
working day is divided into two parts with a break of several 
hours between them. Thus in the Pavlovo-Pokrovsk factory in 
the Province of Moscow the three shifts were arranged as 
follows : 

first shift: 4-7.30 a.m. and 2.30-6 p.m. ; 

second shift: 7.30-11 a.m., and 6-9.30 p.m. ; 

third shift: 11 a.m.-2.30. p.m., and 9.30 p.m.-1 a.m. 


In the Presnenskaja factory in the Province of Moscow the 
distribution of hours is the same, except that work begins at 
5 instead of 4 a.m. and ends at 2 a.m.’ 

When the seven-hour day was being adopted the manage- 
ments of undertakings made widespread efforts to introduce the 
broken-shift system. But they met with opposition from the 
Union of Textile Workers, and the arbitration decision given 
by the Labour Commissariat was definitely against the system.’ 
In spite of this, the broken-shift system was practised throughout 
the whole of 1928 in numerous undertakings *, and it was only 
in the following year, as is shown by the statements above, 
that the system became less general. 

(b) The introduction of the seven-hour day was combined 
with a considerable increase in the intensity of work by the 
so-called “ condensation of work ”’, i.e. an increase in the number 
of machine units (looms, spindles, etc.) tended by one worker. 
This speeding-up process began as early as 1925 in the cotton 
industry, before the introduction of the seven-hour day. For 
the most important category of workers in this industry, the 
weavers, the rule up till 1925 had been two (power) looms for 
each worker. By the end of 1927 a considerable number of 
weavers were working with three looms and a small group even 
with four, so that, according to an enquiry made by the Central 
Statistical Office at the end of 1927 and covering 142,000 weavers, 
41 per cent. of this number were already in charge of three 
looms.* When the change-over to the seven-hour day took 
place, an effort was made to carry the process still further ; 


1 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 72. 
2 Ibid., p. 70. 

3 Trud, 12 Jan. 1928. 

4 Idem, 1 Oct. 1928. 

5 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN: op. cit., p. 20. 
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the results of this movement can be seen from a special enquiry 
carried out in the seven-hour factories, the results of which are 
analysed in the volume by KvaSa and Schoffmann already 
referred to.’ 

In the cotton factories that adopted the seven-hour day early 
in 1928 the weavers were distributed among the various groups 
in the following percentages : 


Group 


On 2 looms 
3 


+ 
On automatic looms (Northrop) 


The two-loom group has fallen from about two-thirds to almost 
one-third, while the small group employed on four looms before 
the introduction of the seven-hour day has increased to nearly 
a quarter of the total number of weavers. The importance of 
the three-loom and four-loom groups becomes still clearer if we 
examine not the number of workers in each group but the number 
of looms worked by them. Leaving out of account the auto- 
matic looms, the distribution of the looms over the three groups 
of weavers in September 1928 was 26.3 per cent. in the 2-loom 
group, 38.3 per cent. in the 3-loom group, and 35.4 per cent. 
in the 4-loom group. 

In these figures the speeding-up process is still very largely 
hidden by the fact that they cover not only the workers who 
were formerly engaged on similar work but also a considerable 
number who, until the introduction of the seven-hour day, had 
been employed on less skilled work and had now had an 
opportunity of being promoted. The work of the latter and 
that of newly engaged workers could not be speeded up as much 
as that of the original skilled workers. The above-mentioned 
enquiry, therefore, dealt separately with the “ old” workers, i.e. 
those who were employed on the same work in the same under- 
takings before the change-over to the seven-hour day. The 
percentage distribution of the “ old” weavers among the different 
groups before and after the introduction of the seven-hour day 


was as follows: 


Group 
On 2 looms 68.4 

30.0 

(1.6) 


1 Ibid., pp. 27-38. 
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On the average, the speeding up of work for weavers is said 
to be 26.7 per cent., for women throstle-frame tenters 25.1 per 
cent., and for women fly-frame tenters 14.2 per cent. (in each 
case for “ old” workers).* 

All these figures refer to the cotton fastuiten that adopted 
the seven-hour day in 1927-1928 and where the change-over to 
the new system was carried out so quickly that there was no 
possibility of preparing for it. “In Orjechvo-Zujevo the an- 
nouncement of the coming change to the seven-hour day was 
received only three days before the change-over took place, 
and consequently no preparatory work was carried out. In Ozery 
(Moscow Province) the whole reform was carried out in 24 hours. 
In Pavlovo-Povrovsk (Moscow Province) the preparatory work 
for the change-over to the seven-hour day lasted five days.” ” 
In such circumstances there were great difficulties in the way 
of the speeding-up process. In other undertakings, which 
adopted the seven-hour system only in 1928-1929 and had thus 
the possibility of making careful preparations for the change, 
the speeding-up process has been carried correspondingly farther. 
In the cotton spinning mills that changed over to the seven- 
hour day in 1927-1928 the average degree of speeding-up was 
14 per cent., whereas where the change was not made until 
1928-1929 it was 26 per cent.* 

The position in the wool industry was quite different. Here 
the process of increasing the intensity of work was in general 
not introduced until the change to the seven-hour day took 
place. Until the beginning of 1928, for instance, the majority 
of the weavers in the wool industry worked on one loom only. 
In the four factories that adopted the seven-hour day early in 
1928 work was therefore very considerably speeded up, by 29 
per cent. in the course of the year in the wool spinning mills 
and 39 per cent. in the weaving mills‘, despite the very short 
time allowed for carrying out the change (three to six days) °. 
At the same time, energetic steps were taken to intensify the work 


1 According to an earlier enquiry covering a smaller group of seven-hour 
factories, the data from which were worked up by the same authors, from December 
1927 to June 1928 the speeding up was 14.3 per cent. in weaving mills 
and 16.1 per cent. in spinning mills. For the “ old ” weavers alone, it was reckoned 
that the percentage change (from March 1927 to March 1928) was 27.7. Cf. Plano- 
voje Khoziajstvo, Oct. 1928, pp. 306-307. 

2 Cf. RaBINOvic: op. cit., pp. 46-47. 

3 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : cp. cit., p. 123. 

4 Ibid., p. 126. 

5 Cf. RaBinovié: op. cit., p. 46. 
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(and to introduce the three-shift system) in the wool factories 
that retained the eight-hour system. When, therefore, in the first 
quarter of 1928-1929, several of these factories were chosen for 
transformation to the seven-hour day, there were only very 
limited possibilities of further speeding up.* This, however, was 
an exceptional case. 

These two measures, the extension of the working time of 
the machinery and the increase in the number of machine units 
tended by each worker, were intended to make the change to the 
seven-hour day as profitable as possible. 


Tue Economic EFFECTS OF THE NEW SysTEM OF Hours 
or Work 


(a) The introduction of the seven-hour day, combined with 
that of the three-shift system and an increase in the number 
of looms or spindles per worker, was intended to help towards 
a substantial increase in the output of the undertakings. The 
first results of the new system, however, were less favourable 
than had been expected. It very soon appeared that the new 


arrangement led to a marked decrease in the hourly output of 
the machinery and consequently in the hourly output of the 
undertakings. Here again the most detailed figures are available 
for the cotton factories that changed over to the seven-hour 
system early in 1928.’ 


HOURLY OUTPUT IN SEVEN-HOUR-DAY COTTON FACTORIES 


Hourly output 


Per 1,000 spindles Per 100 looms 


Amount Index 


1927-1928 : Ist quarter 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
1928-1929: Ist 
3nd 
3rd 


. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN: op. cit., p. 129. 
bid., p. 48. 
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In the Soviet Press the decrease in the hourly output of the 
machinery was attributed to the engagement of new workers, 
the introduction of night work, and the increased number of 
looms or spindles per worker. The data for weaving mills show 
that even in the third quarter of 1928-1929, that is, a year and 
a half after the introduction of the seven-hour day, only a small 
part of this backward movement was retrieved. The position 
is different in the spinning mills, where, in addition to the 
workers’ becoming accustomed to the new arrangement of hours, 
various technical improvements in production (chiefly the steady 
substitution of throstle frames for mule-jennies) have gradually 
improved the hourly output of the machinery. 

In the cotton factories that adopted the seven-hour day at 
the beginning of the economic year 1928-1929 and so, as was 
mentioned, were better able to prepare for the new system, the 
decrease in the hourly output of the machinery appears to have 
been of shorter duration, a fact which is all the more note- 
worthy because the speeding-up process was much more vigor- 
ously carried out in this case. According to data for four fac- 
tories that adopted the seven-hour day between September and 
November 1928, the average hourly output per 1,000 spindles 
was as follows’: 

Hourly output per 1,000 spindles 
Month Amount Index 
Kg. 
1928 : September 288.1 100.0 
October 275.4 95.6 


November 279.0 96.8 
December 279.0 F 


: January 274.5 
February 276.3 
March 279.8 
April 281.2 

These data are however too scanty to permit of any reliable 
conclusion being drawn. 

The situation in the wool industry, on the other hand, appears 
extremely favourable. In the four factories that adopted the 
seven-hour day early in 1928 the percentage increase in the 
hourly output of the machinery is shown by the following 
figures : 


1 Ibid., p. 124. No data are given for weaving mills. 
2 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Index of hourly output 
Period 


1927-1928 : Ist quarter 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


1928-1929: Ist 
2nd 


The wool factories that only adopted the seven-hour day at 
the beginning of the year 1928-1929 are in a special position 
in that, as already mentioned, the three-shift system had been 
adopted before the change-over to the seven-hour day, and there 
had also been a considerable increase in the number of looms 
or spindles per worker while the eight-hour-day system was 
still in force. In consequence the reduction of working hours 
to seven necessarily had a direct effect on hourly output of the 
workers as well as of the machinery, which is shown by the 
following figures’ : 

Hourly output per 1,000 spindles 
Month Amount Index 


1928 : September ° 100.0 


October 100.4 
November 102.5 
December 3 104.0 


1929: January . 104.9 
February-March . 107.5 


The reduction in the hourly output of the machinery, which 
occurred in all the seven-hour factories that introduced the three- 
shift system and increased the number of looms or spindles 
per worker at the same time as they reduced the hours of work, 
was however more than compensated by the extension of the 
working hours of the machinery, so that the total volume of 
production in the seven-hour factories has increased considerably. 
This rise in production was also furthered by an increase in the 
amount of machinery in use, so that the figures for production 
before and after the adoption of the seven-hour day are not 
directly comparable. As compared with the influence of the 
longer working hours of the machinery, the influence of the 
introduction of new machinery was relatively small. This is 
shown in the following table, which refers to the cotton factories 
that adopted the seven-hour day in the second quarter of 1927- 


1 Ibid., p. 130. 
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1928, the first quarter of 1927-1928 being taken as the base 


(== 168) *+ 
Daily working Amount Daily volume 
Group and period hours of of of 
machinery machinery production 
Cotton spinning mills : 
1927-1928 : 1st quarter J 100.0 100.0 
2nd 101.4 113.8 
3rd J 102.6 125.3 
4th 103.6 123.0 


1928-1929 : Ist . 104.5 130.3 
2nd J 104.6 134.5 
3rd 104.7 139.1 
Cotton weaving mills : 
1927-1928 : Ist quarter ; 100.0 100.0 
2nd . 100.9 112.9 
3rd 101.1 123.4 
4th 101.4 124.9 


1928-1929 : Ist 101.7 123.9 
2nd 101.9 124.1 
3rd 102.0 130.3 


By increasing the amount of machinery by 4.7 per cent. in 
spinning mills and 2 per cent. in weaving mills, the daily volume 
of production in the third quarter of 1928-1929 was increased 
by 39.1 and 30.3 per cent. respectively, as compared with the 
position before the introduction of the seven-hour day. Leaving 
out of account the effect of the new machinery, this represents 
an increase in production of 32.9 per cent. in spinning mills and 
27.7 in weaving mills. 

It must not be forgotten that an increase in production was 
observed in the factories that retained the eight-hour system, 
but it was considerably less than in the seven-hour factories. 
The available figures for the two groups are only partially com- 
parable, since there is no information as to the new machinery 
introduced in factories with the eight-hour day. The figures 
can therefore only be compared with those in the last column 
of the above table. The position is then as follows’ : 


Index of daily volume of production 
Group and period {Seven-hour Eight-hour 


factories factories 
Cotton spinning mills: 
1927-1928 : Ist quarter 100.0 100.0 
= 113.8 104.2 
125.3 
4th 123.0 } 107.8 
1928-1929: Ist 130.3 109.9 


1 This table is compiled from figures given in KvaSa and SCHOFFMANN: op. cit., 
p. 81. 

1 This table is compiled from figures given in Kvasa and ScHOFFMANN: op. cit., 
pp. 81 and 83. 
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Index of daily volume of production 


Group and period (cont.) Seven-hour Eight-hour 
factories factories 


Cotton weaving mills : 


1927-1928 : Ist quarter 
2nd _sSCOC,, 


1928-1929 : 


In the first quarter of 1928-1929 there was thus a relative 
increase in the daily volume of production of the seven-hour 
factories of 18.6 per cent. in spinning mills and 7.6 per cent. 
in weaving mills as compared with that of the eight-hour 
factories. 

The economic importance of this increase in production was, 
however, to some extent negatived by the fact that this rise in 
the quantity produced was accompanied by a noticeable decline 
in the quality, which has been noted also in the eight-hour 
factories almost everywhere in the last two years. This, as. 
is well known, is one of the most serious problems of the latest 
phase of industrial development in Russia and one for which. 
no solution has so far been found. 

(b) But this is only one side of the problem. In judging 
the economic importance of the new system of hours not only 
the volume but also the costs of production must be considered. 

The most important elements in the costs of production are: 
material, wages, and overhead. In principle the new system: 
of working should have no effect on the cost of raw materials. 
General overhead costs must naturally fall when the machinery 
is used for a longer period, since numerous items in these costs. 
depend mainly on the existence of the undertaking and not on 
the length of the working period, so that when hours of work 
are lengthened and production increased these costs are dis- 
tributed over a larger quantity of goods. But this point can only 
be of secondary importance in considering the problem of costs. 
as a whole. The key to the problem is the wages costs, which 
are most likely to move, either upwards or downwards, when 
there is a considerable change in the system of hours of work. 

The decisive factors in wages costs are the amount of the 
wages and the output. We shall consider first the problem . 
of output; the question of wages will be dealt with in a later 
part of the article. 

The change in the hourly output per worker was determined 
by two factors: the increase in the number of machine units. 
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tended by each worker, and the decrease in the hourly output 
per machine. The former tended to increase production, the 
latter to decrease it. Since, however, the former was more im- 
portant than the latter, the output of the workers naturally rose, 
if only slightly at first. Aecording to an enquiry carried out 
by the Central Statistical Department of the Soviet Union, in 
six huge undertakings in the cotton industry that adopted the 
seven-hour day early in 1928, the hourly output of the workers 
in the third quarter of 1927-1928 rose by 2.3 per cent. in spinning 
mills and 3 per cent. in ‘weaving mills as compared with the 
first quarter of the same year.’ It was not until a year later 
that the hourly output of the workers in these first factories 
to adopt the seven-hour day had increased to any great extent ; 
as compared with the position before the introduction of the 
seven-hour day the output in the second quarter of 1928-1929 
had risen by 13 per cent. and in the third quarter by 19 or 
20 per cent.’ 

In view of this change in hourly output, the daily output 
per worker, which in the circumstances was really the essential 
factor in determining wages costs, could only gradually reach 
the level it had been at before the introduction of the seven- 
hour day. The development was as follows : 


Index of average daily output per worker 
Period Weaving mills 
1927-1928 : Ist quarter ’ 100.0 
2nd P 99.8 
3rd 98.2 
4th J 98.4 
1st 98.4 
2nd 101.4 
3rd 106.7 


In the same period, however, the output in undertakings 
that had retained the eight-hour day had also risen consider- 
ably. It is true that the seven-hour factories had passed the 
standard of output that had been reached before the introduction 
of the seven-hour day, but they still remained considerably 
below the level of the eight-hour factories, as is shown by the 


1 Cf. G. Cypxrn and A. GoipBerG: “ Predvariteljnyje itogi perechoda na 
semiéasovoj rabotij denj v chlopéatobumaznoj promyslennosti (The first results 
of the change to the seven-hour day in the cotton industry), in Statistiteskoje 
Obozrenije (Statistical Review), Nov. 1928, p. 32. 

2 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN: op. cit., p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 87. 
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following table, which indicates the percentage increase (+>) 
or decrease (—) of the daily output per worker in each quarter 
over that of the previous quarter. * 


Spinning mills Weaving mills 


Period All Seven-hour All Seven-hour 
factories factories factories factories 


1927-1928 : 2nd quarter + 2.0 — 2.5 + 4.8 — 0.2 
3rd + 3.2 0.0 + 2.6 — 1.6 
4th — 0.6 — 8.5 + 1.7 + 0.2 


1928-1929: Ist + 2.1 + 4.0 —15 0.0 
2nd + 5.5 + 3.7 + 15 + 3.1 


Thus in the second quarter of 1928-1929 the daily output 
per worker in cotton spinning mills in general (including the 
seven-hour factories) was relatively round about 10 per cent., 
and in cotton weaving mills round about 8 per cent., higher 
than in the seven-hour factories. 

The increase in output seems to have been greater in the 
cotton factories that adopted the seven-hour day only at the 
beginning of the year 1928-1929 after much better preparation 
and with a considerable increase in the number of looms or 
spindles per worker already in operation. If the daily output 
in September 1928 is taken as 100 in spinning mills (no data 
are available for weaving mills), then the corresponding figure 
for October would be 100.2, for November 101.2, for December 
97.7, for January 1929 100.7, for February 105.0, for March 
108.5, and for April 110.0.°. Comparative figures for the eight- 
hour factories are not available. 

The improvement in output appears to have been still greater 
in the wool industry, where the speeding-up process did not 
come into operation until the change to the seven-hour system 
took place, when, as stated above, it was at once applied with 
great energy. In this industry the change in the daily output 
per worker was as follows 

Index of daily output per worker 
Period Spinning mills Weaving mills 


1927-1928 : 1st quarter 100.0 100.0 
2nd 106.0 108.9 
3rd 111.6 112.3 
4th 111.2 116.4 
1928-1929: Ist 112.0 120.5 
2nd 114.3 125.6 
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Here a comparison with the eight-hour factories would be 
especially valuable, because in the wool industry these factories 
applied the speeding-up process at the same time as the others ; 
but unfortunately no data are available. 

The lower daily output per worker in the seven-hour factories 
as compared with that in the eight-hour factories naturally 
had an unfavourable effect on wages costs, and consequently 
on the costs of production as a whole, in the seven-hour factories. 
Here, too, in view of the fluctuating nature of all economic 
phenomena in the Soviet Union, the only way of obtaining a 
clear picture of the state of affairs is to compare the develop- 
ment in the seven-hour wool factories with that in the eight- 
hour wool factories. The following table shows the costs of 
production in each group in the first quarter of 1928-1929 as 
a percentage of the corresponding figure for the first quarter 
of 1927-1928°: 


Spinning mills Weaving mills 
Item Seven-hour Eight-hour Seven-hour  Eight-hour 
factories factories factories factories 
Total costs of production 99.8 94.8 99.6 96.8 
Wages costs 108.4 99.7 106.1 101.1 
Overhead 80.3 83.8 71.6 85.1 


It is true that the costs of production in seven-hour factories 
fell by 0.2 per cent. in spinning mills and 0.4 per cent. in 
weaving mills in the course of the year, but in the eight-hour 
factories the fall in the costs of production was much greater 
(5.2 and 3.2 per cent. respectively), so that as between the two 
groups of undertakings the movement of production costs was 
unfavourable to the seven-hour factories. 

In these circumstances it can be understood that in the or 
economic circles in the Soviet Union some disillusionment was 
felt about the seven-hour day. “ The introduction of the seven- 
hour day has not furthered the main task of industry, which 
is to reduce the costs of production ; on the contrary, the costs 
of production have actually risen in many undertakings that 
have adopted the seven-hour day.” This complaint was made 
in the late summer of 1928 by one of the persons who control 
the labour policy of the Supreme Economic Council. And he 
especially emphasised that “the results achieved with regard 
to the costs of production do not come up to the original 


1 Ibid., p. 121. 
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expectations ; and it must be recognised that the whole situa- 
tion is decidedly unfavourable as regards the costs of pro- 
duction.” ' But it must be remembered that the factories that 
adopted the seven-hour system early in 1928, and form the ground 
of the above criticism, had to introduce the new system without 
any preparation, and therefore showed particularly unfavourable 
results. Even later experiences, however, have only partially 
improved the situation, so that the leaders of Russian economic 
policy have lost most of their original enthusiasm for the seven- 
hour day. Trud* has actually accused them of trying to hinder 
its further adoption. This is certainly an exaggeration; in 
view of the extreme political importance of the problem in 
recent years, such a course is simply inconceivable for them ; 
and those among them who are more interested in increasing 
output than in reducing the costs of production are certainly 
not so hostile to the new system of hours of work. But one 
thing is certain, namely, that the hopes that were placed in the 
introduction of the seven-hour day have in part shown them- 
selves to be unfounded. 


Tue Soctat EFFECTS OF THE NEW SystTEM OF Hours 
oF WorkK 


(a) According to the Manifesto of 15 October 1927 the intro- 
duction of the seven-hour day was intended in principle to be 
carried through “ without a reduction in wages”. In official 
circles the opinion was rather that the level of wages would 
rise in consequence of the general increase in the number of 
looms or spindles per worker. But the actual increase in earn- 
ings in the factories that adopted the seven-hour day has proved 
less than was expected. There could of course be no question 
of a fall in average earnings, seeing that the cost of living and 
the general level of wages throughout the country were rising 
steadily. The important point was to ensure that the movement 
of earnings should not be less favourable in the seven-hour 
factories than in the undertakings that retained the eight-hour 
day. Yet all the published figures for the year 1928 went to 
show that this aim was not achieved. KvaSa and Schoffmann, 
in their book published in the autumn of 1928, state that while 


1 Cf. RaBinovic : op. cit., p. 53. 
2 1 April 1930. 
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the average actual daily earnings of a worker in the cotton 
industry as a whole had risen by 12.6 kopecks, or 5.4 per cent., 
from December 1927 to June 1928, the average increase in the 
seven-hour factories was only 7.6 kopecks, or 3.5 per cent. * 
The enquiry carried out by the Central Statistical Department 
in six huge cotton undertakings showed that in the seven-hour 
factories the average actual daily earnings had risen from the 
first to the third quarter of 1927-1928 by 4 kopecks or 1.9 per 
cent., but that at the same time the social charges of the under- 
takings had been decreased by 4 per cent. of the total amount 
of wages (i.e. 7 kopecks per worker per working day), so that 
the sum total of wages and social charges had actually fallen. * 

The unfavourable effects on wages of the new system of hours 
in 1928 was so obvious that the General Council of Trade Unions 
of the Soviet Union, in its plenary sitting at the end of 
October 1928, after receiving a report by the Labour Com- 
missary, Mr. Schmidt, “on the application of the seven-hour 
day ”, adopted a resolution emphasising that “ wages in under- 
takings that have adopted the seven-hour day are rising more 
slowly than in undertakings that are working eight hours”. * 

In 1929 the movement of wages in the seven-hour factories 
seems to have been more favourable, and KvaSa and Schoffmann 
even give rather higher figures for 1928 in their latest work.‘ 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY, 
1927-1928 AND 1928-1929 


All factories Seven-hour factories 


Index Amount Index 


1927-1928 : 6 100.0 219.0 100.0 
103.7 225.1 102.8 
105.6 228.2 104.2 
107.7 232.4 106.1 
107.3 232.9 106.4 
112.4 246.3 112.5 
116.5 253.5 115.8 


1 Cf. Planovoje Khoziajstvo, Oct. 1928, p. 313. 

2 Cf. CyPKIN and GOLDBERG : op. cit., p. 33. 

3 Cf. ScumupT : op. cit., p. 37. The full text of the resolution is given on pages 
35-40 of this book. 

“ Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 93. The difference between the 
initial level of wages in the factories that adopted the seven-hour day and in the 
cotton industry as a whole appears to be due mainly to differences in the geograph- 
ical distribution of the undertakings. 
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Corresponding data for the cotton factories that did not adopt 
the seven-hour day until the beginning of 1928-1929 are not 
available ; in view of the previous application of the speeding-up 
process in these factories, as mentioned above, it may be pre- 
sumed that the new system of hours had less effect on wages 
in these undertakings. 


(b) The workers might quite well have accepted the slower 
advance of wages in the seven-hour factories, which in itself 
was relatively unimportant, if the new system of hours had had 
a good effect on working conditions in general. This, however, 
does not appear to have been the case. The reduction in hours 
is certainly a blessing for the workers if other conditions are 
equal; but in the early stages these equal conditions practically 
never existed, except in the wool factories that adopted the 
seven-hour day at the beginning of 1928-1929. 

The mere fact of the increase in the number of looms or 
spindles per worker, which generally accompanied the intro- 
duction of the seven-hour day, made the work much more 
strenuous; and a still more harmful factor was the new dis- 
tribution of hours: work without a break (which incidentally 
is in direct contradiction to section 100 of the Labour Code), 
and more especially work on the “ broken-shift” system. 

Added to all this, the introduction of the third shift and the 
consequent adoption of night work on a large scale necessarily 
represented a further worsening of working conditions, especially 
in the textile industry, where women form the very great majority 
of the workers. 

The Moscow Institute for the Study of Occupational Diseases 
has tried to express in figures the harmful effects of night work 
in the seven-hour factories. ' 

According to the enquiry in the factory known as the “ Red 
Flag”, the power of concentration of a worker at the end as 


1 The results of the enquiry in the cloth factory “ Free Labour ’’ were published 
in “Rezim truda v tekstiljnoj promyslennosti v svjazi s proizvoditeljnostju, 
utomlenijem i bytom ” (The working system in the textile industry in connection 
with output, fatigue and mode of life), in Serstjannoje Djelo (The Wool Industry), 
1929, No. 8. The results of the enquiry in the cotton factory “ Red Flag ” (Ramen- 
skoje district, Moscow Province) were published in “ Opyt izuéenija posmennoj i 
poéasovoj vyrabotki na tkackoj fabrike pri semitasovom rabotem dnje” (An 
investigation into daily and hourly output in a weaving mill under the seven- 
hour day), by I. CHATENEVER and V. Soren, in Tekstiljnye Novosti (Textile News), 
1928, No. 11. The present writer has not had access to either of these works, 
which are often quoted in the Soviet Press ; the data given above have been taken 
from extracts quoted by Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN (op. cit., pp. 61 et seq.). 
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compared with the beginning of the shift falls by 5.5 per cent. 
on the morning shift, 4.9 per cent. on the day shift, and 55.7 
per cent. on the night shift. The difference in output of the 
three shifts was, however, considerably less: the output of the 
night shift was found to be only about 4.5 and 6 per cent. less 
than that of the morning and day shifts respectively. Another 
aspect of the problem was revealed by the enquiry in the factory 
“ Free Labour ”, which showed that among the workers employed 
on the day shift only 8.5 per cent. slept five hours or less, while 
47.7 per cent. slept eight hours or more. Among the workers 
on the night shift, on the other hand, 38 per cent. slept five 
hours or less and only 22 per cent. eight hours or more. 
The injurious effects of night work in the seven-hour factories 
were intensified by the fact that in those undertakings the 
necessary provisions for ensuring, as far as possible, normal 
working conditions during the night shift were lacking. “ When 
the looms are being employed uninterrruptedly for 21 hours 
there is a considerable rise in the temperature of the workplaces. 
The factory inspectors report that in many spinning mills (in 
the throstle frame departments) the temperature towards evening 
rises to 35 or 40 degrees Centigrade.” ’ This could be partly 
met by improving the ventilation system and by other measures. 
There is general agreement about this in principle, and credits 
are often opened to the undertakings for the purpose; but in 
almost every case the carrying out of the necessary measures 
has been so slow * that there is still almost nowhere that technical 
changes have been made to adapt working conditions to the 
three-shift system. “The experiences in textile undertakings 
with the three-shift system have shown that night work is 
extremely hard,” said the Labour Commissary in his report 
to the General Council of Trade Unions already cited. He 
goes on to say: “The continuous process of production 
poisons the atmosphere. In ‘these conditions night work has a 
bad effect on the health and efficiency of the worker. At present, 
however, the only way of compensating the evil effects of night 


1 Cf. B. Marcus : op. cit., p. 45. Cf. also RaBINOvié : op. cit., p. 47. 

2 Numerous examples are given by Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., pp. 133 
et seq. These writers accuse the economic experts of not paying sufficient atten- 
tion to the question of the protection of the workers, and they emphasise the fact 
that “ the experiences in the seven-hour factories are definitely against the adop- 
tion of the seven-hour day with the three-shift system in other factories unless 
the necessary steps for the protection of the workers are taken beforehand.” 
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work is by increased remuneration ” ‘—which, as we have seen, 
has not been given. 

It is noteworthy that even among industrialists certain voices 
have already been raised against night work. A few months 
ago the organ of the Russian textile industry published an article 
with the significant title “Is night work necessary ?”, which 
cast doubt on the desirability of the night shift. This article 
stated that “the attempt to introduce the seven-hour day in 
Soviet industry, and especially in textile factories, has, as can 
be seen from numerous reports, not given successful results. . . . 
- The output per worker falls, the costs of production rise, and 
the position of part of the workers is obviously worsened.” ’ 
Quite recently it has been reported that “a number of textile 
undertakings are trying to do away with night work”, a step 
that is strongly opposed by the organ of the Supreme Economic 
Council, from which this quotation is taken. * 

In order to reduce the bad effects of night work on the health 
of the workers, it was the original intention that at least some 
of the women—pregnant women and nursing mothers—should 
be excluded from night work. At the beginning of 1928 an Order 
was promulgated for the seven-hour factories prohibiting night 
work for pregnant women from the beginning of the sixth month 
of their pregnancy and for nursing mothers for the first seven 
months after the birth of the child... An Order of 2 January 
1929 altered this regulation by prohibiting night work for nursing 
mothers for five months only instead of for seven. Soon after- 
wards, by the Amending Act of 22 February 1929, the period 
was again altered, this time to six months. In practice, however, 
these regulations are as a rule simply ignored. The difficulties 
of any distribution of hours of work that would be consistent 
with this prohibition are so great that even the workers directly 


1 Cf. ScumipT: op. cit., p. 17. 

2 Cf. P. LuKsANov : “ NuZna li noénaja rabota ? ” (Is night work necessary ?), 
in Izestija tekstiljnoj promyslennosti i torgovli (Journal of the Textile Industry 
and the Textile Trade), 1929, No. 10. The opposite view is taken very strongly 
by E. Laprev : “ O pravom opportunizme v voprose o sokraséenii rabocego dnja ” 
(Right-wing opportunism and the shorter working day), in Pravda, 31 March 1930 ; 
this author very surprisingly and quite wrongly thinks that he can base his argu- 
ment on the enquiry carried out by the Institute for the Study of Occupational 
Diseases, referred to above. 

3 Cf. Za Industrializaciju, 29 March 1930. 

* Cf. Trud, 7 Jan. 1928. The general prohibition of night work for women as 
laid down in section 130 of the Labour Code has been tacitly set aside for the 
seven-hour factories. 
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affected often object. In the Rodnikovskaja factory (Province 
of Ivanovo-Voznessensk), one of the largest undertakings in the 
first group of factories to adopt the seven-hour day, a special 
meeting of pregnant women and nursing mothers was held when 
the new system was introduced, for them to express their opinion 
on the prohibition of night work. Only seven of the fifty who 
attended the meeting agreed to be employed on the day shift 
only. The textile workers’ union of Ivanovo-Voznessensk there- 
fore decided that the prohibition of night work should be put 
into effect only if part of the machinery in the factory were 
specially reserved for the employment of pregnant women and 
nursing mothers, i.e. if this machinery were employed for one 
shift only. “ At present, and until this question is solved, night 
work would be permitted for pregnant women and nursing 
mothers.” ' 

Strictly speaking, this decision referred only to the Province 
of Ivanovo-Voznessensk, which is really the centre of the Russian 
textile industry, but it became almost a general rule and seems 
to have remained so until the present day. Even in the most 
recent work dealing with the problem of the seven-hour day, 
the work of KvaSa and Schoffmann so often cited, the non- 
observance of the prohibition of night work is referred to as 
almost a universal custom. In this volume also the opposition 
of the workers themselves is especially emphasised : 


There are numerous cases in which meetings of the workers rejected 
the idea of special conditions for pregnant women and nursing mothers 
which would exclude them from the night shift, and the women in 
question often opposed such an arrangement very forcibly. Pregnant 
women and nursing mothers were very reluctant to work constantly 
on one shift, either because they feared their earnings might dro 
as a result of the change of loom, or because they wished to wor 
on the same shift as their husbands, or sometimes because of a false 
conception of solidarity (“I shall be working by day and the others 
will be working for me at night”). Very often the women workers 
4 to conceal their pregnancy so as not to be taken off the night 
shift. 


The pernicious effects of the bad distribution of hours of 
work, and the extensive practice of night work in undertakings 
which from a sanitary point of view are unsuited for such a 


1 Cf. I. Buevinskis and A. Kucerov: mesjaca raboty semiéasovych fabrik 
(Three Months’ Experience of the Seven-Hour Factories), p. 35. Published by the 
Trade Union Council of Ivanovo-Voznessensk, 1928. 

2 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN: op. cit., p. 141. 
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system, are reflected in the statistics of morbidity and accidents. 
“The first results of the seven-hour day can be seen in an 
increase in the number of cases of sickness and accident”, 
wrote Mr. Schmidt, Labour Commissary, in his report to the 
General Council of Trade Unions.’ The Deputy Labour 
Commissary, Tolstopjatov, stated in the Press at the end of 1928 
that in the third quarter of 1927-1928 the accident figures in 
14 seven-hour factories (in the cotton industry) had risen by 
35.7 per cent. as compared with the first quarter.* The latest 
reports seem to be rather better, but they still mention “a 
certain increase in the risk of accidents in the seven-hour 


factories 
It is however almost impossible to determine how far the 


increase in the number of accidents is due to the new conditions 
of work and how far it is affected by defective safety measures 
and by the bad condition of the plant and equipment. 


(c) The new system of hours of work has had a great effect 
not only on the general working conditions but also on the 
general living conditions of the workers. This is true of the 
three-shift system in itself with a weekly rotation of the shifts. 
It is still more true when several members of the family are 
working, as is very common in Russian working-class families 
and practically the rule in the families of textile workers. It 
will suffice to refer to this point without producing evidence. 
But the special feature of this aspect of the question in the 
Soviet Union is that the harmful effects of the three-shift system 
are made extremely acute by the conditions in which Russian 
workers habitually live. The great majority of them live crowded 
together, and in the large towns there are generally several 
families in one dwelling. Quite a large proportion of factory 


1 Cf. Scnmupt : op. cit., p. 20; VINNIKOv : op. cit., p. 44. 

2 Cf. I. Totstopsatov : “ Pervyje itogi” (The first results), in Trud, 7 Nov. 
1928. 
3 Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 137. These writers collected material 
from the sickness funds of 17 seven-hour factories and arrived at the following 
accident rates per 1,000 workers : 

1927: 1st quarter 16.3 1928: Ist quarter 16.5 
2nd_sSs,, 17.9 2nd_sSCsa, 19.2 
3rd 99 17.5 18.0 
4th 17.4 

It is to be noted — which increases the seriousness of the increase — that the 
increased number of accidents in 1928 occurred among the same number of workers 
but over a shorter number of working hours. It is true that the increase in the 
accident rate was to some extent compensated by the fact that the average period 
of incapacity for work after the accident decreased slightly in 1928. 
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workers (and this is especially true of textile workers) live with 
their families in factory tenements. In this case the introduction 
of the new system has had disastrous effects, as is generally 


admitted : 


The three-shift system has shaken to its foundations the normal 
way of living in the factory tenements. These dwellings are now a 
hive of activity day and night. The population lives in extremely 
crewded conditions (3.7 persons per room) ; about 40 per cent. of the 
families have no room of their own separated from others by a solid 
partition, and in most families two or more members go to work and 
are often employed on different shifts. Consequently it is impossible 
for the workers to have any normal rest.? 


In October 1928 the General Council of Trade Unions of 
the Soviet Union pointed out the prejudicial effects of the new 
system on the housing conditions of the workers.* Soon after 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, in a resolution 
“concerning the first results of the application of the seven- 
hour day’, referred to the harmful effects of the new system 
on the living conditions of the workers and demanded that 
matters should be improved.* But it is obvious that no improve- 
ment is possible without such a complete change in the whole 
housing situation as would take years to carry out. In the 
summer of 1929 the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
in a resolution concerning the position of the textile industry, 
had to make the unpleasant admission that “ in spite of the great 
expenditure in recent years on building, the housing conditions 
of the textile workers continue to be extremely bad and are 
made still worse by the introduction of extra shifts.” * 


(d) As can be seen from the above remarks, the introduction 
of the new system involved great hardships for the workers. 
In many places the workers quite spontaneously expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the new system of hours of work. In order 
to remove this discontent and win over the workers, the author- 
ities and the Soviet Press have constantly pointed out that the 
introduction of the new system of hours would provide new 
employment for great numbers of workers and that unemploy- 
ment would thus be substantially reduced. It was suggested 


? Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 145; VINNIKOV: op. cit., p. 47; 
MARCUs : op. cit., p. 48. 

2 Cf. ScumiptT: op. cit., p. 37. 

3 Cf. Trud, 27 Nov. 1928. 

* (f. Pravda, 8 May 1929. 
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that the extra workers who would be required would be taken 
mostly from among the members of the families of those who 
were already employed. 

The numbers that were mentioned varied. Originally it was 
suggested that the change to the seven-hour day would in five 
years mean that 400,000 or 500,000 extra workers would be 
required in industry alone, i.e. that the number of factory 
workers would increase by about 15 per cent. Soon afterwards 
the lower but still considerable figure of 300,000 new factory 
workers was mentioned.” In the cotton factories that adopted 
the seven-hour day early in 1928 the number of workers was 
in fact considerably increased : in some cases a figure of about 
20 per cent.*, in others even 25 per cent.*, is given. But this 
was merely a temporary phenomenon due to the lack of pre- 
paration for the new system. In the cotton factories that adopted 
the seven-hour day early in 1928-1929 the number of new 
workers engaged was much smaller, being only 6.8 per cent.’ 
But even this proved to be in large part merely a transitional 
phenomenon. 

Even to-day the Soviet Press is still trying to argue that the 
new system of work involves a substantial reduction in unem- 
ployment. But hard facts have already proved this to be wrong 
and the organ of the Supreme Economic Council is now in 
principle opposed to such a view. It maintains that the engage- 
ment of great numbers of extra workers in the textile factories 
that adopted the seven-hour day was due to the absence of 
“a uniform method of dealing with the problem of the seven- 
hour day” and must be put a stop to. The following passage 
from it may be cited : 

In the textile industry an increase in the number of workers is 
a characteristic accompaniment of the change to the seven-hour 
day. On an average the factories that made the change in 1927-1928 
increased the number of their workers by about 20 per cent. In a 


few factories the engagement of extra workers was continued not 
only in the second but also in the third and even in the fourth 


1 Cf. B. Frumkin : Semiéasovoj ;rabocij denj i profsojuzy (The Seven-Hour 
Day and the Trade Unions), p. 29; Moscow, published by the General Council 
of Trade Unions, 1928. This figure is said to be based on provisional data supplied 
by the State Planning Commission. 

2 Cf. B. Marcus : Osnovunyje voprosy truda v pjatiljetkje (The Basic Problems 
of Labour in the Five-Year Plan), p. 43. Moscow and Leningrad, 1929. 

3 Cf. VINNIKOV: op. cit., p. 18 ; ScHmMipT: op. cit., p. 6. 

* Cf. Kvasa and SCHOFFMANN : op. cit., p. 14. 

5 Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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quarter, although in factories that had stopped engaging workers 
earlier (when the change took place) workers were already being 
dismissed. After the fourth quarter, however, the dismissal of 
workers had become general in all the factories that had adopted 
the seven-hour day. 

Thus in the 24 factories that adopted the seven-hour day in 1927- 
1928 the number of workers fell from 135,000 on 1 October 1928 
to 119,258 on 1 October 1929, a decrease of 12 per cent. 

It may be said that this was merely a return to an earlier position. 
But what is the situation to-day ? The Nogin cotton factory (in the 
Ivanovo-Voznessensk Textile Trust), which adopted the seven-hour day 
during the first quarter of 1928-1929, employed 6,929 workers. During 
the first quarter new workers were engaged, and in December 1928 
the total number of workers was 7,843. From the end of the first 
quarter onwards the number of workers began to fall and at the end 
of the fourth quarter it was 6,936. In other words, the workers engaged 
during the first quarter proved superfluous and have been dismissed. 

A similar example is offered by the Naro-Fominsk cotton factory 
(Moscow Province). Before the change to the seven-hour day the 
works employed 6,577 workers and after the change 1,469 extra 
workers were taken on. On 1 October 1928 the total number of 
workers, including those newly engaged, was 8,046, but by 1 October 
1929 the number had fallen to 7,363 and by November it was only 
6,558, or rather lower than before the change to the seven-hour day. ' 


The organ of the Supreme Economic Council expressly 
criticises not these dismissals, but only the new engagements, 
which were later found to be unnecessary and have had unfav- 
ourable economic effects. In the same article other cases are 
contrasted with the above as model examples : 

The experience of the first calico factory of the First Cotton Trust 
is worthy of attention. This factory adopted the seven-hour day in 
the second quarter of 1928 and increased its production by 6.8 per 
cent. by the end of the year. At the same time, not only were no new 
workers engaged but the number employed was actually reduced 
by 4.5 per cent. . .. The experience of these factories was applied 
in the Sverdlov and Trechgornaja factories, where it was possible 
to make the change to the seven-hour day as from the secend quarter 
of the present year without any increase in the number of workers. 

“As we see,” concludes the writer, “ the change to the seven- 
hour day in textile factories has not made an increase in the 
number of workers absolutely essential, or at least the increase 
required is quite unimportant.” In recent times this certainly 
seems to be the guiding principle of the managements of under- 
takings. Consequently it cannot be said that there has been 
any substantial increase in the number of workers employed 
as a result of the change to the new system. 


Cf. E. Laprev: “ Cto dal perekhod na semicasovoj raboéij denj (What 
has been the result of the change to the seven-hour day ?), in Za Industrializaciju, 
31 Jan. 1930. 
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PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


It would at this stage be premature to draw any final con- 
clusions from the experiment with the seven-hour day. The 
idea of shortening hours of work was initially quite subordinate 
to that of increasing production; hence the close connection 
of the seven-hour day with the introduction of the three-shift 
system. But for political reasons the idea of the shorter working 
day was pushed into the foreground, and it has gradually 
acquired an independent existence of its own. It seems, indeed, 
that in some undertakings the problem of the adoption of the 
seven-hour day without the three-shift system has recently been 
under consideration. Such schemes still seem to be only 
embryonic, but in suitable circumstances they may come to be 
of importance. That the seven-hour day as such is an economic 
possibility seems to be demonstrated by the experience of the 
wool factories that adopted the seven-hour day at the beginning 
of 1928-1929. 

On the workers’ side the new system of work has in many 
places been accepted only with reluctance, but at the same time 
much importance is attached to the idea of the shorter working 
day as such. It is to be noted that attempts have often been 
made to shorten hours of work in such a way as to lengthen 
not the daily but the weekly spare time. An arrangement of 
this kind has been advocated in a general way by the Central 
Committee of the Paper Workers’ Union ', by the Mine Workers’ 
Union (for undertakings in the petroleum industry) *, etc. When 
the problem of the seven-hour day ‘was under discussion by 
the General Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union in 
October 1928, several speakers adopted this standpoint. The 
Labour Commissary, Mr. Schmidt, in summing up, tried to 
controvert their agreements, but clearly had to give up the 
attempt to do so. The passage in question reads as follows : 


shared many of our economic experts, that a shorter working 
week should be intreduced. I am of opinion that such a view is quite 
erroneous, for this would be only a shorter working week and not 
the seven-hour day. Our aim, however, is that no one shall have to 


meg | speakers have here put forward the view, which is also 


1 Cf. Trud, 9 March 1929. 
2 Idem, 10 Jan. 1929. 
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work more than seven hours a day, and if the system of the shorter 
working week were — the intention of the Act on the maxi- 
mum working day would be entirely frustrated. * 


It is however significant that the idea of the shorter working 
week instead of the seven-hour day is beginning to make its way 
even among industrialists. In the summer of 1929 the Textile 
Syndicate of the Soviet Union expressed the opinion that it 
would be advantageous for textile factories working three seven- 
hour shifts to change over to two eight-hour shifts. with two 
days’ rest a week ;_ it was also resolved that such a distribution 
of hours of work should be introduced in some seven-hour 
factories “by ‘way of experiment”.’ Unfortunately nothing is 
yet known of the results of this experiment. 

As a matter of fact this question has at present a purely 
theoretical interest in Russia, as in Russian industry the so-called 
“continuous working week” has already been introduced in 
the undertakings, together with the “five-day week” (four 
working days followed by one rest day) for the workers and 
employees. 

Subject to the limitations necessarily attached to any attempt 
lo give a general estimate of the value of the Russian experiments 
with the seven-hour day, these experiments seem to provide 
some support for the view that where the eight-hour day is in 
force any further shortening of hours of work should be effected 
preferably by leaving Saturday either wholly or partly free, 
and only in the second resort by shortening the daily hours of 
work. 


1 Idem, 10 Oct. 1928. 
2 Idem, 17 July 1929. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Relations and Wages in Southern 
Rhodesia 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Compared with most other countries of European population 
Southern Rhodesia in the last decade has been exceptionally free 
from strikes and lockouts. Apart from unorganised stoppages affect- 
ing a handful of workers and lasting only a day or two, there appear 
to have been only six strikes in Southern Rhodesia since the war— 
on the railways in 1919, 1920, and 1929; in the postal service and 
in the police service in 1920; and in certain mines in 1922; except 
the two later railway strikes, none lasted more than four days. The 
only period of serious disturbance was thus the years immediately 
following the war, when five of the six stoppages occurred. These 
were years of rapidly changing economic conditions and more partic- 
ularly of rapidly rising cost of living. The strikes may be attributed 
primarily to these changes and to delay in adjusting wages to them. 
Such delay was natural at the time, since there was a lack of regular 
and reliable information, measuring changes and making clear the 
need of adjustment. This defect has been remedied by the establish- 
ment of a Statistical Bureau with an expert staff. Ignorance of the 
trend of economic changes and a disagreement between the parties 
as to the facts of economic changes are potent influences in all countries 
making for unrest and disputes. They could be mitigated though 
not prevented by the publication at as frequent intervals as possible 
of carefully compiled indexes of economic change. These should 
include statistics showing the change in the cost of living, the volume 
and value of the products of agriculture and mining, standard or 
agreed rates of pay for as many occupations as possible, returns 
of average earnings when these can be obtained, the prices obtained 
for leading Rhodesian products, and the volume of traffic and receipts 
on the railways. Comparisons between the levels of wages and cost 
of living in the Union of South Africa and in Rhodesia would also 
be of value. 

If strikes in Southern Rhodesia have been rare, they nevertheless 
constitute a serious problem, since they have occurred in industries 
upon which the community is very dependent. Consideration has 


1SouTHERN RuopesiaA: Report on Industrial Relations in Southern Rhodesia, 
By Professor Henry Ciay, M.A. Presented to the Legislative Assembly, 1930, 
Salisbury, Govt. Printer, 1930. 43 pp. This article is a summary of the principal 
facts, conclusions, and recommendations contained in Professor Clay’s report. 
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therefore been directed to the possibilities of preventing disputes 
by introducing into Southern Rhodesia legislation similar to that 
tried in a number of other countries for establishing systems of con- 
ciliation and arbitration and other machinery for fixing wages. ! 
Since, however, each country has its own special industrial char- 
acteristics, it would not be practicable to introduce into Southern 
Rhodesia systems which work successfully elsewhere without con- 
sidering the special features of the country. 

The first and most obvious characteristic of Southern Rhodesia 
is that there are few examples of large-scale employment. The 
Government service, mining, and the railways form the only cases. 
Otherwise the unit of employment is generally small, and the number 
employed in any one industry is seldom large. Owing to its special 
features, strikes are rare in Government service. Mining is the most 
disturbed of industries in other countries, but Rhodesia has been 
free from disputes, probably owing to the scattered nature of the 
industry, which makes of each mine a little community in which 
the relations of white miners and management are intimate and close ; 
also the openings which small mining propositions and prospecting 
give to men who resent the discipline involved in large-scale opera- 
tions furnish a safety valve. At present, therefore, the only important 
field of large-scale employment in which strikes may occur is the 
railways. 

Southern Rhodesia is also a young country considered as a white 
community. Its industries are not yet well established; new 
potentialities are constantly being discovered in which there is con- 
stant need of enterprise and initiative for their development; and 
conditions of work and remuneration have not been standardised to 
the extent they have in older countries. In addition, the European 
population of the country is still very small. The electorate, which 
is practically equivalent to the adult European population, at the 
last census was 22,500; the total population, white, coloured, and 
native, was 977,000, and the area 150,000 square miles. 


All of these characteristics point to the desirability of effecting 
settlement of the terms of employment by voluntary means rather 
than by the establishment of costly and elaborate governmental 
machinery, whether wage boards or a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, such as may be required in Great Britain or Australia, but the 
burden of which would be excessive in relation to any advantages 
that might accrue. The difficulty that a statutory authority would 
meet in determining the right rate for each industry and occupation 
would be intrinsically great in a new and developing country like 
Rhodesia, because the capacity of industry is not sufficiently known, 
the various factors affecting it being still a matter of experiment, 
and because the country is dependent on so few industries. Agriculture 


1 Professor Clay’s report gives a survey of such legislation in Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, together with a review of 
the administrative and economic results of government intervention in industrial 
telations, 
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and mining are of great importance in the economic life of the country, 
a third of the occupied population being engaged in them; and 
grave risk would be run if the Government endeavoured to regulate 
wages and conditions in either of these industries. 

For the railways, however, the establishment of standing machinery 
would be of value. To be effective it should be decentralised, so that 
participation would not be confined to a few national representatives 
but would be widespread, and so that local affairs could receive 
attention without irritating delays. 


WAGES 


Figures are given below showing the rates of wages of workers 
in some of the chief occupations in the mining industry, railway 
service, engineering, building, printing, and retail trade. Many of the 
figures are based on data compiled by the Railway Court of Enquiry 
in 1929; others are taken from collective agreements, or were 
secured by special enquiries. 


Mining Per hour 
Miners 
Mill shiftsmen 
Handy men 


Railways : Per month * 

Drivers, main line, Ist year 7s. 
rising in 7th year to 

Drivers, 

Foremen, main line, Ist six months 
rising in 5th year to 

Foremen, shunting, 1st six months 
rising in 2nd year to 


Per 30 days 


Guards, Ist six months, 17s. 1d. per day £26 «2s. 6d. 
rising in 5th year to 19s. 7d. per day £29 = 7s. 
Station foremen : 
Depot stations, 20s. 2d. per day, with quar- 
ters or rent allowance of £4 per month 
to married men, 25s. to single 
rising in 4th year to 21s. 5d. per day 
Non-depot. stations, 17s. 8d. per day 
rising in 4th year to 19s. 7d. per how £29 
Shunters, 18s. 4d. per day £27 
rising in 8th year to 22s, 1d. per day £33 


Checkers, 19s. 3d. per day, and god _ £25 
rising in 5th year to 21s. 9d. pe £28 
Gangers, permanent way (white), 18s. day £23 
rising in 6th year to 20s. 6d. £26 13s. 
Carriage and wagon examiners (Class IT), 19s. 
per day £26 17s. 
rising in 6th year to 19s. 11d. per day £29 17s. 


* Overtime rates (in the case of the running staff on all hours worked in excess of 182 per 
month) and extra rates for Sunday work are paid; s 1 allowances, climatic and other, are 
additional. These extra payments amounted in 1928 to 34 per cent. of the substantive pay. 
A non-contributory pension scheme adds the equivalent of 10 per cent. to wages. 
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Engineering, etc. : Per day * 

Blacksmiths ) 

Boilermakers 25s 

Moulders 

Other artisans 25s. 

Machinists (Class I) 24s. 
ma (Class II) 19s. 

Skilled labourers (e.g. driller, painter (brush 
hand), moulder’s assistant) 19s. 

Handymen 16s. 


, Bulawayo trade union rates Mines 
Building: Per hour Per week Per hour 


Bricklayers £10 10s. 
Plasterers £10 10s. 
Carpenters £10 10s. 
Painters . 9d. £9 Os. 
Plumbers £9 Os. 
Electricians £7 10s. 


BR REE & 


21s. 


Printing : Per week * 
Jobbing, hand compositors £8 12s. 6d. (46 hours) 


Linotype operators £9 = 9s. 
Printers and bookbinders £8 12s. 


Retail trade : 
Salesmen and shop assistants : weighted average of 
3 Salisbury firms (apprentices and juniors 
excluded) : 
Men £34 13s. 9d. 


Women £19 18s. Od. 


1 The higher wage rates are those paid to workers on the railways; these workers have 
pension rights in addition. 

* Minimum time rates. 

* Plus varying bonus at end of year (*/ie in one case). 


It is difficult to make any generalisation about the figures given 
above. On the one hand comparison between occupations is rendered 
difficult by the supplementary payments and rights—pension rights, 
overtime earnings, free quarters and free board in the case of railway 
workers, bonuses in retail trade. The tendency of these on the whole 
is to make comparison more favourable to railway employment 
than the substantive pay would indicate. Wages for manual work 
compare favourably with salaries in such occupations as banking and 
Government administration, and both wages and salaries are higher 
than the income which enterprise in agriculture brings to the average 
farmer. On the other hand it is impossible to say how far the rates 
may be taken as representative of rates in general. Much building work 
is done outside the chief towns at rates much below those quoted. 
Outside the three large-scale employments of railway service, mines, 
and Government service, the scale of enterprise is small; arrange- 
ments about pay are made personally on the basis of the wage earner’s 
usefulness to his employer and the capacity of the latter’s business 
to pay, and except in the unionised industries of building and printing, 
there are no well-defined standards. 

In the chief European employments, however, the figures point 
to a standard for skilled work of £32 to £40 a month, and a standard 
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of £25, or a little more, for work which is not highly skilled, but 
involves some skill and responsibility, work corresponding to that 
described as semi-skilled in Europe. There are no rates corresponding 
to the labourer’s rate in British or American industry, because 
labourer’s work in Rhodesia is done by natives. The European 
manual worker in Rhodesia is roughly in the same economic position 
as the clerical and commercial worker, and has similar opportunities 
of advance to supervisory and managerial posts. In both respects 
the relation is different from that obtaining in England and Europe 
generally, a difference no doubt attributable to the fact that natives 
far outnumber whites in manual work, and some element of super- 
visory work enters into most white employment. 

International comparisons are difficult, but taking typical skilled 
occupations in some of the chief industries, the levels, calculated by 
comparing unweighted averages, of money wage rates in Rhodesia 
compared with those in London (= 100) are found to be approxi- 
mately as follows : 

Building 242 
Engineering 237 
Printing 217 
Railways 206 

Average of four industries 225 

It is not enough, however, to compare money wages, since habits 
of consumption and differences in cost of living are important. 
Taking account of differences in retail prices of staple foods and rents 
in London and in Johannesburg in the Union of South Africa, the 
conclusion was reached in 1925 that the relative level of real wages 
in London and Johannesburg was in the ratio of 100: 141.1 Money 
wages in Rhodesia are rather higher than in South Africa ; in 
typical occupations they are about 23 per cent. higher. On the 
other hand the cost of living in Rhodesian towns is higher than in 
the Union of South Africa. The Government Statistician estimated 
that in 1927 the average cost of living in six Rhodesian towns was 
9.8 per cent. higher than on the Witwatersrand, and in 1929 15 per 
cent. higher, the main cause of the increasing disparity being the 
greater increase in rents. Real wages in skilled occupations in the 
chief industries would therefore appear to be rather higher in Rhodesia 
than in the Union of South Africa, and correspondingly higher than in 
London. 

In agriculture, according to information supplied by the Rhodesian 
Agricultural Union to the Railway Court of Enquiry in 1929, the 
monthly wages of farm assistants are from £5 to £7 10s., together 
with board, lodging, washing, etc. Section managers on large estates 
and managers in charge of farms do not as a rule receive more than 
£15 a month with free quarters. In addition to their pay, managers 
are given free milk, firewood, mealie-meal, and vegetables, where 
these are available, and are permitted to keep a few fowls. It is 


1 UNION oF SoutH AFrrica: Report of the Economic and Wage Commission 
(1925), pp. 23-31. 
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quite common for them to be given a problematical share in the 
profits or share in the crop above a fixed minimum, but usually the 
additional remuneration obtained in this way is very small. The 
normal hours of work are from sunrise to sunset, including Saturdays, 
and if need be, Sundays as well, though Sunday work is as far as 
possible eliminated. No extra payments are made for overtime— 
for example, during the rush season when night work is done. Leave 
on pay is not granted. A return made by the Government Employ- 
ment Bureau at Salisbury of 19 vacancies for farm managers and farm 
assistants showed that the terms offered in 9 cases averaged £11 
lls. 3d. per month with quarters, and in the remaining cases £5 10s. 
per month with board and lodging. These vacancies were filled 
without the least difficulty. 

The great majority of workers in agriculture and a number of 
those in mining are, however, not working for wages or salaries, 
but working on their own account. The average European income 
derived from agriculture could not be much, if at all, higher than 
£360 in the years 1926 and 1927, which were both exceptionally good 
years. 

The comparisons made between wage rates in industry and the 
levels for agricultural work are sufficient to show that the wage 
earner is in a relatively favourable situation. In considering the need 
for establishing official systems of wage regulation, it should be remem- 
bered that it is usually only depressed and under-paid labour that 
calls for Government intervention. In the absence of such labour 
the Government of a country which is engaged in building up its 
primary industries and absorbing new population may spare itself 
the trouble, and industry may be free from the rigidity and incon- 
venience, of the detailed regulation and determination of wage 
questions. 


Native Labour on the Witwatersrand 


A paper on the obtaining of native labour for the Witwatersrand 
gold mines was submitted to the Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress, which met in March 1930, by Mr. Gemmill, General Manager 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. ! 

According to this paper, on 30 June 1929 the normal native labour 
requirements of the Witwatersrand gold mines were 206,000. For 


be W. GemMiLx : A Short Description of the Operations of the Organisations through 
which the Native Labour Employed by the Witwatersrand Gold Mines is Obtained. 
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the purpose of obtaining this labour two organisations have been 
established by the industry, the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, operating in Portuguese East Africa, and the Native 
Recruiting Corporation, operating in British South Africa. 


ORGANISATIONS FOR THE OBTAINING OF LABOUR 


The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association 


The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association was established 
in 1901. Until 1913 the scope of its operations included the whole 
of Portuguese East Africa, excluding the area controlled by the 
Companhia de Mocambique, and British Central Africa. Since 1913, 
however, when the Union Government for health reasons prohibited 
the employment of tropical natives on the mines, the Association’s 
activities have been confined to Portuguese East Africa south of 
latitude 22° S. This area has a total native population of 700,000, 
of whom rather less than 200,000 are adult male natives fit for mine 
work. The Association’s operations in this territory are governed 
by the Mozambique Convention of 19 8, under which the Association 
is recognised by the Portuguese and Union Governments as the sole 
organisation for obtaining Portuguese natives for the mines. 

The work of the Association’s officials in Portuguese territory 
consists mainly in keeping in close personal touch with the native 
population and in supervising the arrangements to facilitate the 
journey of the natives to the Rand. It is stated that no pressure 
of any description, either from the Association’s officials, from the 
Portuguese authorities, or from the native chiefs, is exercised to 
persuade the natives to proceed to work on the Witwatersrand. 
The flow of natives from Portuguese territory to the mines is a 
voluntary flow in the fullest sense of the word. Current hut tax and 
such transport expenses as are not paid by the Association are advanced 
to the natives free of interest and recovered from wages. 

The Association employs 95 Europeans and 771 natives. It is 
organised on the basis that any native should be able to reach one 
of the Association’s stations within twenty-four hours of leaving 
home. At these stations the recruits are fed and forwarded to one 
of the Association’s main camps, from where, if passed as medically 
fit, they proceed to the Transvaal frontier. On arrival at the frontier 
the natives undergo a further medical examination, and are seen 
by a Portuguese Government official, who rejects any whom he 
considers to be under eighteen years of age or physically unfit. They 
are provided with clothing and sent forward by rail to the Asso- 
ciation’s depots on the Rand, from where, after a further medical 
examination, they are distributed to the various mines. 

The contract of employment is for twelve months (313 working 
shifts), after which the native may renew for a further six months. 
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The Native Recruiting Corporation 


This Corporation was established in 1912, taking the place of a 
large number of separate organisations which had until then recruited 
natives for the mines. The conditions in the various districts in 
which the Corporation operates differ in many respects from the 
conditions in the area served by the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, and different recruiting methods are therefore necessary. 
Of these differences the most important are the more civilised and 
industrialised state of the natives of the Union as compared with 
the population of Portuguese East Africa, and the keen competition 
for native labour throughout the whole of British South Africa. 
The Corporation’s methods are continually changing with changing 
circumstances. Broadly speaking, however, they fall into two cate- 
gories: the engagement of natives through licensed native labour 
recruiters, and the encouragement of natives to proceed direct to 
the mines without the assistance of the intermediary recruiter. 


The first method is a natural outcome of the economic system 
under which the native lives. In most of the Union native territories 
the business activities of the district are centred in the European 
trader. His business consists chiefly in the buying and selling of 
maize, the selling of clothing and small luxuries, and in many cases 
the lending of money to his customers. Generally the business is 
conducted on a credit basis, the satisfying of which depends ultimately 
on the wages obtained by the native when he proceeds to employ- 
ment. Until comparatively recently the main agent in suggesting 
to the native the employment he should choose was the trader, who 
in his capacity as the native’s man of business is in a position of con- 
siderable influence. 

The obvious course, therefore, for the Corporation to adopt 
when it commenced operations was to secure as its representatives 
as many influential traders as possible. Close supervision is, however, 
exercised by the Union Government over recruiting operations, 
and before a recruiting agent can be appointed by the Corporation 
he must obtain a licence, which imposes certain important obligations 
with a view to safeguarding the natives’ interests. In addition to 
the obligations imposed by the Government, the Corporation itself 
in its own interests insists upon a high standard of conduct in its 
agents, and in every important district the Corporation’s organisation 
is supervised by whole-time officials. In addition to the 413 recruiters 
paid on a capitation basis, the Corporation employs 57 full-time 
European officials and 120 natives. 

Recruited natives are forwarded by the recruiters to the Corpora- 
tion’s district offices, where they are medically examined and, if found 
suitable for mine work, brought before a Government official for 
attestation. They are then forwarded to the central depot at Johannes- 
burg. Generally the period of contract of the recruited native is 
270 working days. 

In addition to the recruited natives a large and increasing number, 
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at present about one-half, proceed from the native territories direct 
to the mines without being recruited. To obtain funds to enable 
them to reach the Rand the practice has been for them to borrow 
money from traders or moneylenders, for which they have to pay 
very high rates of interest. 

With a view, however, to facilitating the flow of this native labour, 
the Corporation has recently instituted a system termed the Assisted 
Voluntary System. The native desiring to proceed to the Rand 
and found fit for mining work is sent forward to Johannesburg by 
the Corporation on his undertaking to offer himself for employment 
in the mines and to refund from his wages the cost of his transport. 
He is in exactly the same legal position as if he had borrowed money 
and proceeded to Johannesburg for mine work on his own account, 
with the important difference that no interest is charged by the 
Corporation and no security demanded. 


MeEpIcAL EXAMINATION 


A short account of the precautions to ensure that only fit natives 
enter mining employment is given in Mr. Gemmill’s paper. A fuller 
description, however, is contained in a paper prepared for the Inter- 
national Silicosis Conference, which met in Johannesburg in August 
1930, by Dr. Girdwood, Chief Medical Officer of the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association. 

The British South African non-recruited native has no medical 
examination before reaching the Witwatersrand. The recruited 
natives are almost invariably examined by local medical officers, 
who are usually Government district surgeons. 

The Portuguese native has no searching medical examination 
until he reaches the Witwatersrand Association’s central depot in 
Portuguese East Africa. There medical officers examine the natives 
in gangs of from 300 to 400 men twice weekly. In Johannesburg all 
natives are given a strict medical examination at the Association’s 
central depot. Afterwards they are registered to the various mines, 
where they are subjected to a further examination by the mine medical 
officer. The only difference in the methods followed for the examina- 
tion of the non-recruited and the recruited natives is that in the case 
of the former the mine examination takes place first. 

About 170,000 to 180,000 recruits are examined annually at the 
Association’s central depot, the numbers presented daily varying 
from 300 to 1,200. There are six whole-time medica] officers. A 
medical officer is able to examine about 60 natives an hour, but requires 
a break of about half an hour after two hours’ work. Defects are 


1 The Examination of Native Labourers on Engagement at the Gold Mines of 
the Witwatersrand. International Silicosis Conference, Report No. 12. (This and 
the other reports submitted to the Conference will be published shortly by the 
International Labour Office in a single volume in the series “Studies and 
Reports ”’.) 
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occasionally missed at this examination, and on account of this pos- 
sibility a second examination is carried out by the mine medical 
officers. Natives found unfit are, if ill put in hospital, if out of con- 
dition detained under medical supervision in the depot, and if with 
chest abnormalities detained in hospital for investigation and treat- 
ment. All tuberculous cases are repatriated. Silicotic or tuberculo- 
silicotic cases are transferred to the miners’ phthisis wards and 
repatriated when fit to travel. 

In 1928 168,050 natives were examined, of whom 7,669 were 
rejected, 481 on aocount of tuberculosis and 2,393 on account of 


defective lungs. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


In addition to using the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion and the Native Recruiting Corporation for the obtaining of labour, 
the mining industry has established through them an effective super- 
vision of actual conditions of employment. The reception of natives 
coming to the mines, their medical examination, and generally all 
matters relating to the care of the natives on the Witwatersrand 
other than when on the mines are dealt with by the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association. On the other hand the Native Recruit- 
ing Corporation is entrusted with the duty of supervising the con- 
ditions of employment of the natives on the various mines. 

All the mines have well-equipped hospitals, and there are in addi- 
tion several central hospitals for the treatment of the more serious 
cases. The duties of the medical officers employed at the mines are 
confined entirely to the care of the native employees, the European 
employees being provided for through sick benefit societies. 

The following table shows the average wages paid to natives em- 
ployed on the various classes of work during July 1929 : 


Class of work Earnings per shift 


Underground : 
Machines, piecework 
Hammers, piecework 
Tramming and shovelling, piecework 


” day’s pay 
Shaft sinking 
All other underground 

Average, all underground workers 


LO bo bo bo 


Surface : 
Average, all surface workers 2 0.2 
1.8 


General average, surface and underground 2 
In addition to the cash wages, free board, quarters, and hospital 
treatment are supplied, the value of which is equivalent to at least 
another 1s. 6d. per day. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Da 
ofr 
Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in J! J" 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment be 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available Ne 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates §.., ) 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of Fe 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives Ar 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. = 
In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was Ju 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which Nambe 
they are published. 
are bg 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Belgium 
— Trade Unemployment insurance 
Date Trade unionists — unionists societies Dat 
(end of unem- (nd of m 
Wholly Partially ployed Wholly Partially 
month) unemployed unemployed | in scasigt Number} p,, | unemployed unemployed 
unem- 
benefit joyed | 
Per Per ploy Per 
Number | | Number | cont. Number | | Number 
1929 Ju 
Au 
1929 July | 395,202] 8.6 | 315,739 | 6.9 | 863,594 4,037 | 0.6 | 16,452 | 26 Se 
Aug. | 410,481| 8.9 | 322,824] 7.0 | 883,002 * * 200 | 0.5 | 15,614 | 25 Oc 
Sept. | 442.312) 9.6 | 315,150 | 68 | 910.245 | 52,480 | 121 | 3492 | 0.5 | 16.714 | 28 No 
Oct. | 498.604| 10.9 | 319,489 | 7.0 | 1,061,134 * | 3.261 | 05 | 13,930 | 22 De 
Nov. | 634,790| 13.7 | 351,947 | 7.6 | 1.387,079 * * 6,895 | 1.1 | 13,176 | 21981990 Ja 
Dec, | 922.681| 20.1 | 389,278 | 8.5 | 1,984,811 | 56,801 | 13,1 | 15.761 | 24 | 29,309 | 46 Fe 
1930 Jan. |1,004.787 | 22.0 | 501,950 | 11.0 | 2,482,648 * * | 22542 | 3.5 | 25,782 | 40 Ma 
Feb. |1,076.441 | 23.5 | 593,380 | 13.0 | 2,655,723 * * | 16.085 | 2.6 | 31.222.| 49 Ap 
March | 995,972] 21.7 | 576,153 | 12.6 | 2.347.102 | 63,144 | 14.6 | 14,030 | 2.2 | 28,469 | 45 Ma 
April | 926.831] 20.3 | 553,098 | 12.1 | 2,081,068 * * | 13,715 | 2.2 | 36,605 | 58 Jun 
May | 895,542/19.5 | 552,318 | 120 | 1,953,421 * * | 12,119 | 1.9 | 38,761 | 61 Ju 
June | 896,4654 19.6 "| 578,116) 12.6 | 1,857,454 | — — | 12,226% 1.9% 41,336] 65 
Jnly | 930,777] 20.5 | 631,903 | 13.9 | 1,900,961 * * —/—|} — [- 
Number 
N which 
which latest 4,545,737 432,464 639,161 
percentages 
are based 
1 Corrected figure. * Provisional figure. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". The 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


| Danzig 


Austria | Canada | Denmark Estonia | United States 
Compulsory Trade ‘Trade union unem- - Trade 

insurance unionists ployment funds t —— unionists 
Number ployed | Percen- 
unemployed | Per| Number | per 
in receipt : cent. un- cent. 
of benefit employed 


104,399 
101,845 
104,947 
125,850 
167.487 
226,567 
273,197 
284,543 


239,004 
192 477 
162.678 
142,972 
153,188 


| | 


nee 


25,210' 


198,595 287,720 


Hungary Irish FreeState} Italy 


Trade unionists 
unemployed Compulsory | Number of unem- 


Christian : insurance | ployed registered 
(Budapest) Social-Democratic 


Number} Per Wholly 
unem- | cent. | 
ployed ployed 


° 


. 201,868 
21,834 | 7.8 | 216,666 
228.831 
. 297,382 
26,186 | 9.2 | 332,833 
* | 408,748 
31,592 | 11.1 | 466 231 
* * | 456,628 
385,432 
26.027| 9.2 | 372.236 
* | 367,183 
322,291 
342,061 


oon 


which latest 
percentages 124,178 
are based. 


1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 
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| | Finland | France ; 
| Number 
Date | Number | unem- 
of ployed 
id of month) | unem- in 
ployed | receipt 
registered| of 
benefit 
' 1929 July 6,003 | 26.621 9,007 780 9 1,188 399 
Aug. 7,15" 25.164 8,958 609 9 1.859 403 
; Sept. 7.654 24,175 9,296 902 10 2.710 385 
< Oct. 12,716 28,194 10,664 3.065 11 4.997 396 f 
; Nov. 19,832 36 302 13,146 5,288 12 9,495 577 
; Dec, 24,289 62.563 | 16,198 6,116 16 8,716 817 
1930 Jan, 22.795 | 55,876 19,282 5,608 20 12.696 1,484 
j Feb. 24,175 | 59,363 21,153 4.580 22 11,545 1,683 
March 22,912 | 47,109 20,376 3,575 z1 10,062 1,630 
April 18,581 | 33.471 18,371 2 227 21 7,824 1,203 
May 20,424 | 27.966 16,232 1.515 20 4,747 913 
June _ 24,807! 14,975 910 20' 3.573 1,019 
Number on | | 
which latest 
percentages e 270,000 ° 
are based 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland | 
Date 
Wholly Temporary 
(ndofmonth)| unemployed stoppages 
Per |Number| Number | 
Per er unem- 
Number Number = | ployed 
| 1929 July 881,189 296.318 | 2.5 801 | 13,964 | 13,503 
Aug. 918,550 280.332 | 2.4 833 | 14.007 19,650 
26 Sept. 937,795 265,627 | 2.2 783 | 13,922 16,835 
25 Oct. 992,769 261,711 | 2.2 967 | 14,215 | 17,793 
2.6 Nov. 1,061,618 263.987 | 2.2 | 1,033 | 15,910 19,694 i 
22 Dec, 1,071,849 272,371 | 2.2 1,107 | 19,181 21,349 a 
2.199 1930 Jan. 1,183,974 336,474 | 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 23,185 
4.6 Feb. 1,211,262 371,840 | 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 26,674 
4.0 March 1,284,231 409,785 | 3.4 983 | 21.016 28,026 
49 April 1.309.014 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20,139 24,305 _ 
4.5 May 1,339,595 516,303 | 4.2 875 | 19.875 22,825 
58 June 1,341,818 569,931 | 4.7 829 | 18,960 21,887 
a“ July 1,405,981 664,107 | 5.5 920 | 19,081 | | 24,209 
Number on | 
284,382 ad 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 
Extracti 
Date Number | Ttade unionists | Trade Unemployment Menu- Dat 
(10 unions) unionists insurance facturing | {@¢turing fend 
(end of ployed ployed societies industries industries 
remaining remaining Wholly artially mont 
month) on live ——- Per | on live eo? Per | Number Per | unemployed | unemplen 
ployed cont. | register ployed cont. cent.) Num- | Per| Num- | 
ber |cent, 
1929 July 1,205 3,999 10.2 | 12,417 12,030" | 3.1 | 84,300] 9.7 89,639 | 11 929 Ju 
Aug. 1,008 4.245 10.7 12,493 5,226 | 9.4) 12,701 3.3 | 77,500} 9.0) 82,297) 15, Ai 
Sept. 1,582 4,854 12.1 15,525 ad 12,517 3.2 | 68.700} 8.0) 70.055) 1 Se 
Oct. 4,204 5,682 14.0 | 18,420 » ° 13,639 3.5 | 76,818] 8.9] 84 060/1 Oc 
Nov. 8,479 6.256 15.4 20,546 3,018 | 5.6 | 20,941 5.3 |108 200/ 12.5) 94,880) 17 Ne 
Dec. 8,134 7.693 18.9 22,092 48 609 | 12.3 |166,240/)19.5| 94,601) 1 De 
1930 Jan. 9,203 7,786 19.0 22 549 ° ed 56,535 | 13.9 |219,333 | 24.3 | 108.812) 4.41930 Ja 
Feb, 8,825 7,851 18.9 22,974 4,348 8.5 | 50,957 | 12.5 |251,627/ 27.5 | 120 058) 28 Fe 
Mar. 6,494 7,503 17.8 22,533 34 996 8.6 |265,135/ 28.7 | 120 844) 28 Mz 
April 3,683 6,701 15.8 19,829 28,421 6.9 |246,670)| 27.0 | 113,594) 2 Ap 
May | 1,421 5,239 | 12.2] 16,376 | 5,884 | 10.9) 26.211 | 6.3 |201,116|23.6/104,469) 2 Ma 
June 779 13,939 23,356! 6.11 |182,600 | 21.6} 94,375) 22 Ju 
July 607 11,997 25,772) | 6.73) — _ Ju 
Number on Numbe! 
which latest 42,966 53,814 383,966 846,703 425,528 la 
percentages figures : 
are based based 
| 
Palestine} Rumania | Russia Territory Sweden Switzerland! Czechoslovakia | 
| P Trade Unemploy- Trade union 
Date Esti- 7 Number Number mn. unionists ment funds | insurance funds|N 
mated | ployed ~ unem- |of em- un 
number ployed | ploy- Per cent. ploy 
month) unem- remaining d Number unem- 
ing on live | ed Per unemployed Per | regis 
ployed | on live register | tered | | cent. cent. | tered 
register kers Wholly | Partially) 
1929 July 2,700 3.909 1,310,600 | 3,238| 1.7 | 20,048| 6.5 ” id 16,859 1.6 | 7, 
Aug. 2.700 3,714 /1,264,000 | 3,398] 1.8 | 19,914] 6.3 18,674 1.8 5,7 
Sept. 2,500 5,171 | 1.241.600 | 3,990] 2.1 | 22,271] 7.2] 0.8 | 0.9 19,468 1.9 | 6,7 
Oct. 2.300 5.481 | 1,272 200 | 5,025| 2.7 | 27.529] 8.6 16.248 1.5 4, t) 
Nov. 2,300 6.958 | 1,293,200 6,408 | 3.4 | 33,581 | 10.4 ad ° 17.108 1.6 5, 
Dec. 2,250 6.866 | 1,315,900 | 10,515 5.1 | 16.6 | 4.2 3.3 30 170 2.8 5, tl 
1930 Jan. 2.850 | 12,622/1.254 800 | 11,307| 6.3 | 44,465 13.9 39.19% 3.6 8, fi 
Feb. 3.200 | 15.558 | 1,168,500 | 11,949] 6.7 | 45,460) 13.5 e 40,550 3.6 94 
March} 2,900 | 13,023/1,153,500"; 8,882/ 5.0 | 42,278) 12.2| 2.6 4.2 45 567 4.0 9.7. 
April 3,400 | 13,412 7,522) 4.1 | 36.469) 10.6 42 664 3.7 | 12 
May 2.850 | 25,096 — 7,362| 4.0 | 28.616) 8.0 ° od 40,187 3.8 8,7 
June 3,900 | 22,960 — 6,330] 3.5 | 27,729") 7.9] 1.7 | 5.7 | 37,853 3.4 | 6,99 
July 4,900 | 23,236 7,095 | 4.0 | 26,4394) 7,5? — in 
th 
Number on In 
which latest 178,649 352,515 309,168 1,130,287 
percentages 
are based 


2 Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 


The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. 
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TABLE II, INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Germany' | Canada’ Estonia’ 


United States | Great Britain Japan (Switzerland 


Number employed 
Average in 1924 = 100 


Membership Number |emplo i ; mber 
yed in : | :| Number Nu 
{end of — a... A employedon| —manu- | employed jemployed in 
th) |1 _ 1925| 1926=100 | 1 Jan. 1927) facturing in 1926 | March 1925 
=100 | industries! Persons directly = 100 = 100 


=1 


involved in 
trade disputes 


in 
1926=100 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. 


Industrial Disputes 


ploy 
regis 
tered 
7,6 The following tables give for the first time, for all countries for 
a which such information is available, certain statistics relating to indus- 
om trial disputes involving stoppage of work.! It is proposed to publish 
5.6 these statistics in future every six months. In this first article annual 
oa figures are given for, as far as possible, the years 1922 to 1929. In future 
6 1 In consequence of this and other additions to the statistical tables published 


in the Review, it has been necessary to make some changes in the order in which 
these tables are published. In future it is proposed to publish the statistical articles 
in accordance with the following programme : 

Every month : Employment and Unemployment. 

January and July : Movements in the General Level of Wages. 
February and August : Cost-of-Living Index Numbers. 

March and September : Industrial Disputes and Collective Agreements. 
April and October : Real Wages. 

May and November : Migration Movements. 

June and December : Industrial Accidents. 
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ate 
uring 
istries | 
‘tially 
iploye 
| | | | 

ce 
39| 17,9§1929 July 112.5 127.8 119.2 98.2 107.8 108.1 | 91.4 ° 
97) 15, Aug. 112.3 126.8 114.7 98.6 107.6 1038.0 91.0 ° 
55/1 Sept. 111.7 125.6 112.3 99.3 107.6 103.0 91.7 113.1 
60/1 Oct. 1108 124.6 110.8 98.3 _- i _ 91.0 e 
40) 17 Nov. 108.1 119.1 110.3 94.8 = _ 91.2 e 
01) 18 Dec. 101.8 111.2 106.7 91.9 106.4 106.8 90.2 110.5 
12) 24481930 Jan. 100.0 111.6 106.9 90.2 104.7 105.1 88.7 e 
58} 2k, Feb. 98.9 1102 109.2 90.3 104.2 104.5 87.8 ae 
44 | 28 March 100.8 107.8 112.3 89.8 103.9 104.0 86.9 111.3 
94) 26 April 103.7 111.4 114.7 89.1 103.2 103.0 86.8 ad 
69 | 2 May 105.6 116.5 1194 87.7 103.1 102-2 
75) 22 June 105.2 118.9 116.3 85.5 101.9 102.1 oe 110.4 

| July 81.6 100.4 100.7 

Number on | 
5,528 latest 976,224 39,131 3 239,024 843,876 220,819 
figures are 
based 

Vugesian 
Yum) 
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articles, figures for recent years only will be given, together with 
monthly or quarterly statistics for the preceding twelve months. 

The statistics in the following tables are confined to the number 
of disputes, the number of establishments affected, the number of 
workers involved (directly and indirectly) in the disputes, and the 
estimated number of days lost by such workers in the course of the 
dispute. For most countries statistics are also published classifying 
industrial disputes by cause, result, method of settlement, size, in- 
dustries, etc. These statistics are not given here, as the primary object 
of these tables is to show the movement of industrial disputes in 
different countries and the economic loss involved. 

Owing to differences in scope and in methods of calculation, the 
statistics of different countries are not strictly comparable with each 
other ; the figures given below are primarily intended to illustrate 
the fluctuations over a period of time and it is between these fluctuations 
that comparisons should be made. A summary of the methods adopted 
in each country is given below. 

The methods of compiling statistics of industrial disputes have 
been analysed in a report published by the International Labour 
Office and submitted to the Third International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, which adopted a series of resolutions indicating the best 
methods of compiling such statistics from the point of view of inter- 
national comparability. It is desirable, however, to emphasise here a 
few of the differences and limitations of the national statistics so far 
as the number of disputes, of workers, of establishments, and of days 
lost is concerned. 

The number of disputes recorded in any year may be the number 
commencing, the number terminating, or again the number in progress 
during the year (i.e. including those carried forward from the previous 
year). It is generally impossible to include all disputes, for no machin- 
ery usually exists by which every dispute is brought to the knowledge 
of the statistical authorities ; the completeness of the statistics there- 
fore varies in proportion to the efficiency and completeness of the 
methods adopted for notifying disputes. In many countries certain 
small disputes are definitely excluded. 

The distinction is also occasionally made between strikes and 
lockouts. Out of the 36 countries included in these tables, only 12 
countries make this distinction. A distinction of this nature rests upon 
the conception of responsibility: differences of opinion frequently 
exist as to whether a dispute is a strike or a lockout; often a dis- 
pute is of a mixed character ; and for these reasons certain countries 
(e.g. the United Kingdom) consider it advisable to make no distinction 
between the two. Separate statistics for these two categories are 
given in the following tables, where available, but in view of the 
small number of countries which make this separation, and in view 
of the fact that the effect on productivity and time worked is the same 


1 Methods of Compiling Statistics of Industrial Disputes (Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 10; 1926), and Report of the Third International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 12; 1926). 
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whether caused by a strike or by a lockout, it is proposed to suppress 
this distinction in future articles. 

The number of establishments is calculated in different manners 
in the various countries. In some cases (the most usual) it is based 
on establishments in the commercial sense, i.e. all branches of the 
same firm are counted as one establishment. In other cases the establish- 
ment as a technical unit is considered. 

The number of workers directly involved is based on the number 
of workers, parties to the dispute, whose work is suspended at some 
time or other during the course of the dispute. This number frequently 
varies ; some countries record the maximum number at any time during 
the dispute ; others the average number. The number of workers 
indirectly involved is also included for some countries. By this is 
meant the number of workpeople, not parties to the dispute, who 
are thrown out of work in the establishments affected by the dispute. 
It is obviously impossible to record the number of workers who may 
be affected in other establishments or other occupations. 

The number of days lost as a result of a dispute involving stoppage 
of work is generally a very rough approximation, obtained by consider- 
ing the number of workers involved and the duration of the dispute. 
Various methods are adopted in the different countries to allow for 
the varying numbers of workers involved at different times during 
the dispute ; for the fact that a dispute involving several establish- 
ments may terminate at different dates in these establishments, and 
at different dates for different categories of workers ; and for the fact 
that some of the workers involved may find work during the dispute 
in establishments not parties to the dispute, and that some of the 
vacancies created during the dispute may be filled by other workers. 
The figures, as a whole, may however be considered as giving a rough 
approximation to the number of days lost. 

It may be of interest to indicate the total number of days lost by 
industrial disputes involving stoppage of work in the countries for 
which information is available. For the early years in the tables 
the information is less complete than for the later years, owing to 
the development of statistics in many countries in recent years. For 
1926 the figures are quite exceptional owing to the long coal stoppage 
and the general strike in the United Kingdom. For 1927 and 1928, 
however, figures are available for 21 countries, covering most of the 
industrial countries of the world. Although, as pointed out above, 
the figures are not comparable between the different countries, the 
general total gives perhaps an interesting approximate indication of 
the number of working days lost on account of these industrial disputes. 
For these countries the number of days lost in establishments involved 
in disputes was in 1927 about 60,000,000 days, and in 1928 about 
100,000,000 days. 


SourcEs AND NOTES 


The following notes on the various countries indicate in each 
case the sources of the information shown in the table, the nature and 
scope of the statistics, and the method of compilation. 
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The countries are arranged in the notes, and as far as possible 
in the tables, in the alphabetical order of the French names. 


Union of South Africa: Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Department of Labour, refer to 
strikes beginning during the year in question. The number of persons involved 
is the number directly involved, both Europeans and non-Europeans. 


Germany: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich; Reichsarbeitsblatt. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Federal Statistical Office, refer to 
economic disputes involving manual workers in industry, agriculture, and forestry, 
and salaried employees in industry, commerce, and transport. Separate figures 
are given for strikes and lockouts. The figures refer to disputes ending during 
the period in question. The number of workers involved is the maximum number 
reached during the dispute; the figure includes both those directly and those 
indirectly involved. The number of working days lost also applies to both cate- 
gories. The statistics are based on reports of employers supplied to the employ- 
ment exchanges of the various districts. 


Argentina: Crénica mensual del Trabajo; information supplied to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by the Argentine Government. 
The statistics, which are compiled by the Statistical Division of the National 
Labour Department, refer to strikes declared in the city of Buenos Aires in the 
course of the year in question. 


Australia: Official Year Book for Australia; Quarterly Summary of Australian 

Statistics. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
refer to disputes in progress during the period in question. Disputes involving 
less than ten persons or causing the loss of less than ten working days are not 
included. No distinction is made between strikes and lockouts. The numbers 
of workers involved and of working days lost refer to workers directly and workers 
indirectly involved. The statistics are based on information obtained from the 
parties concerned by means of enquiry forms drawn up by the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. If the data provided by the two parties do not agree, the Bureau 
instructs one of its agents or correspondents to open an enquiry into the matter. 


Austria: Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Oesterreich ; Statistische Nach- 
richten. 
The statistics, which are compiled by the Federal Statistical Office, refer to 
disputes involving manual workers and salaried employees in industry, commerce, 


and transport. Separate figures are given for strikes and lockouts. The numbers 


of workers involved and of working days lost refer to workers actually on strike 
or locked out. 


Belgium : Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo belge ; Revue du Travail. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Ministry of Industry, Labour and 
Social Welfare, refer to disputes in industry, commerce, transport, and agriculture. 
Separate figures are given for strikes and lockouts. The figures refer to disputes 
ending during the period in question. Political strikes, May-day strikes, and 
disputes lasting not more than one day are not included. The number of workers 
involved is the number directly involved. The data are collected by the prefects 
by means of two forms, one to be filled up when a dispute begins, and the other 
when it ends. 


Bulgaria: Statistique des gréves et des lockouts dans le Royaume de Bulgarie ; 

Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the General Directorate of Statistics, 
refer to disputes occurring during the year. Separate figures are given for strikes 
and lockouts. The numbers of workers involved and of working days lost both 
refer to workers directly involved. The data are collected by the Labour Section 
of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labour by means of two forms which 
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are sent to the undertaking involved and the committee of the workers concerned. 
If no such committee exists, the labour inspectors carry out an enquiry. One of the 
forms has to be filled up when the dispute begins, the other when it ends. 


Canada: The Labour Gazette. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Department of Labour, refer to 
disputes involving manual workers and salaried employees in all branches of 
economic activity. No distinction is made between strikes and lockouts. The 
figures refer to disputes in progress during the period in question which involve 
at least six paid workers and last more than two days; disputes lasting one or 
two days are, however, included if they involve the loss of at least ten working 
days. The numbers of workers involved and of working days lost both refer to 
workers directly involved. The statistics are based on the reports of the Conciliation 
Boards set up in pursuance of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. 


Chile: Boletin, Oficina del Trabajo. 
No details are given about the statistics published. 


China: Chinese Economic Journal, No. 10, 1927. 

The statistics are taken from a study by Professor Ta Chen, of Peking, whieh 
covers all disputes of any importance. The information used is derived from 
both official and private sources. 


Denmark: Statistisk Aarbog. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, refer 
to disputes beginning during the period in question. Boycotts, May-day strikes, 
and disputes between producers and consumers are not included. The number 
of workers involved is the maximum number reached during the dispute. The 
data are obtained by means of forms sent by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
to the central organisations of employers and of workers, which send them on to 
the organisations and undertakings affected, whether affiliated to them or not. 


Spain: Estadistica de las huelgas; Anuario estadistico de Espaiia. 

The statistics of strikes, which are compiled by the Ministry of Labour, do 
not include May-day strikes, political strikes, and disputes between producers 
and consumers. The figures refer to persons directly involved. The data are 
compiled by the mayors by means of enquiry forms. 


Estonia: Statistica. 

The statistics of strikes, which are compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
refer to strikes in progress during the year in question. The numbers of workers 
involved and of working days lost refer only to workers directly involved. The 
data are obtained from the parties concerned and checked by the Central Bureau 


of Statistics. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Department of Labour, refer to 
disputes beginning during the period in question and involving at least six persons. 
No distinction is made between strikes and lockouts, The numbers of workers 
involved and of working days lost refer only to persons directly involved. The 
data are collected through the public authorities, employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations, and the Press. 

Finland: Annuaire statistique de la Finlande; Social Tidskrift. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Bureau of Statistics, refer 
to disputes beginning during the period in question. No distinction is made 
between strikes and lockouts. The number of workers involved is an average. 
The data are obtained by means of forms which are sent to the employers and 
workers concerned or their associations by the Social Statistics Section of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistique des gréves; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail. 

The statistics of strikes, which are compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 

Health, Assistance, and Social Welfare, refer to all stoppages of work, even if only 
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lasting a few hours. They refer to strikes beginning during the year in question. 
The number of workers involved is the number directly involved ; it is an average 
based on four figures recorded during the dispute. The data are supplied to the 
Labour Office by the prefects. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Ministry of Labour, refer to disputes 
beginning during the period in question. No distinction is made between strikes 
and lockouts. The numbers of workers involved and of working days lost refer 
to workers both directly and indirectly involved in all disputes in progress during 
the period. Disputes involving less than ten workers and disputes lasting less 
than one day are omitted unless the aggregate duration exceeds 100 working 
days. The data are obtained by means of forms which are sent to the employers 
or their associatians and the trade unions concerned. 


Hungary: Annuaire statistique hongrois. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Statistical Office, refer to 
disputes in mining, industry, commerce, and transport. Separate figures are 
given for strikes and lockouts. The numbers of workers involved and of working 
days lost refer to workers both directly and indirectly involved. 


India: Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour No. 43: Industrial Disputes 

in India, 1921-1928. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Government of India, refer to all 
disputes of any importance. No distinction is made between strikes and lock- 
outs. They refer to strikes beginning during the year in question. The numbers 
of workers involved and of working days lost refer to disputes in progress during 
the year. The data are based on the reports of the employment exchanges. 


Italy : I Conflitti del Lavoro in Italia nel decennio 1914-1923; Annuario statisiico. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Labour Office, do not include political 
strikes, May-day strikes, and strikes in the liberal professions. Separate figures 
are given for strikes and lockouts. The number of workers involved is ascertained 
every day; the figure published is the maximum reached during the dispute. 
The data are collected by the prefects by means of forms which are sent to the 
employers and workers concerned or to their organisations. 


Japan: Rodo Tokei Yoran; Kyocho Kai. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Bureau of Social Affairs (Ministry 
of the Interior), include strikes, lockouts, and cases of sabotage. The number 
of workers involved is the maximum number of those directly involved. The 
statistics are based on the reports of the prefectures. 


Latvia: Bulletin mensuel du Bureau de Statistique de V Etat letton; Annuaire 
statistique de la Lettonie. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Ministry of Social Welfare, refer 
to strikes in industry, commerce, and transport settled by the labour inspectorate. 
They refer to strikes ending during the year in question. The number of workers 
involved is the number directly involved. 


Mexico: Boletin mensual del Departamento del Trabajo; information supplied 
to the International Labour Office by the Mexican Government. 


Norway: Statistisk Arbok. 

The statistics are compiled by the Central Statistical Bureau. No distinction 
is made between strikes and lockouts. The statistics are based on information 
supplied by the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics; New Zealand Official Year Book. 
The statistics, which are compiled by the Census and Statistics Office, refer 

to disputes ending during the period in question. Separate figures are given 

for strikes and lockouts. The data are collected by the factory inspectors. 
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STATISTICS 377 


Palestine: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1929; information supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Government of Palestine. 
No details are given about the statistics published. 


Netherlands: Werkstakingen en Uitsluitingen in Nederland; Maandschrift van 
het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Statistical Office, refer to 
disputes beginning during the period in question. Sympathetic strikes or lock- 
outs are in general excluded. Separate figures are given for strikes and for lock- 
outs. The number of workers involved is the number directly involved. The 
data are obtained by means of two forms, one to be filled in at the beginning and 
the other at the end of the dispute, which are sent to the employers and workers 


concerned or their organisations. If neither party answers the necessary questions, 
an enquiry is carried out on the spot by an official of the Central Statistical Office. 


Philippines: Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 1928. 
No details are given about the statistics published. 


Poland: Rocznik Statystyki; Wiadomosci Statystyczne. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Statistical Office, refer to 
strikes beginning during the year in question. The number of workers involved 
is the number directly involved. 


Rumania: Conflictele colective de munca; Anuarul statistic al Rémaniei. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, 
and Social Insurance, refer to disputes in progress during the year in question. 
Separate figures are given for strikes and lockouts. The number of workers 
involved is the number directly involved. 


Sweden: Arbetsinstdllelser i Sverige; Statistisk Arsbok. 

The statistics are compiled by the Social Board. Separate figures are given 
for strikes and lockouts. The number of workers involved is the maximum number 
of those directly involved. The data are collected by means of forms which are 
sent to the parties concerned. 


Switzerland: La vie économique; Annuaire statistique de la Suisse. 

The statistics are compiled by the Federal Labour Office. Separate figures 
are given for strikes and lockouts. The number of workers involved is the maximum 
number involved, both directly and indirectly, during the dispute. The data 
are obtained by means of forms which are sent to the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations ; if these are unable to reply, the forms are sent to the undertakings 
concerned in the dispute. 


Czechoslovakia: Rapports de Office de Statistique; Statisticka roéenka Repub- 
liky Ceskoslovenské. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Statistical Office, refer to disputes 
in progress during the period in question. They include political strikes and 
sympathetic strikes. Separate figures are given for strikes and lockouts. 
The numbers of workers involved and of working days lost refer to workers directly 
involved. The data are obtained by means of two forms which are sent to the 
employers and the workers concerned. 


Uruguay: Sintesis estadistica de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, 1928. 
No details are given about the statistics published. 


Yugoslavia: Izvestaj Inspekcie Rada. 

_ The statistics, which are compiled by the Labour Inspectorate, refer to strikes 
in progress during the year in question. The number of workers involved is the 
number directly involved. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


GERMANY 


Strikes 


Lockouts 


Workers 
involved 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


Establish-| 


ments 
| involved 


Working 
days lost 


1,828,911 
1,703,206 
681,832 
510,172 
60,369 
232,704 
328,529 
149,866 


11,495 
8,884 


47,057 
25,310 
18,147 
16,387 
2,160 
8,144 
5,672 


24,543,194 
13,240,137 
13,584,360 
11,267,943 
869,297 
2,945,815 
8,519,713 
1,812,289 


84,124 
87,019 


437 


223,017 
121,052 
981,689 
267,725 

44,342 
270,513 
451,867 

83,798 


5,726 
2,795 
11,071 
8,827 
789 
2,336 
2,410 
928 


4,351,240 
1,343,770 
22,775,774 
5,845,943 
456,012 
3,097,883 
11,768,498 
2,637,500 


South AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA 


| ARGENTINA | 


Strikes | Strikes | All disputes 


Estab- 
lishments 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


4,737 
19,190 
278,788 
13,962 
15,405 
36,888 
73,989 


1,447 
885 
941 
906 
813 


29,001 
50 
1,856 
0 


768 
5,158 


2 
2 
7 
0 
3 
2 


10,547 
13,256 
24,501 


AUSTRIA 


Strikes Lockouts 


Fstablish- 
ments 
involved 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Workers 


Working 
involved 


days lost 


Workers 
involved 


1,635,443 
1,074,377 
2,295,493 
666,373 
232,944 
476,709 
562,992 
388,336 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929? 


211,429 
116,669 
268,696 
46,743 
18,624 
28,769 
32,948 
30,446 


2 All disputes. 


The sign * signifies ‘“‘no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 


| 


| 
j 
4 
Period 
Num- | 
1922 | 4,764 ith 
1923 | 1,988 174 
| 1924 | 1,614 398 itt 
1925 | 1,541 225 2 
4 1926 | 339 44 
| 1927 | 759 112 > 
1928 | 691 72 | 
| 1929 | 438 7,789 20 - 
q 1930!: 
| April 18 835 
if 
Num- | Worki 
P 
1922 | 1 1,339,508 || 116 445 | 116,322 858,685 | 
i 1923 740 || 93 274| 76,321 1,145,977 | 
1924 10,129 || 71 504 | 152,446 918,646 | 
14 1925 0 || 86 499 | 176,746 1,128,570 | 1 
1926 890 || 62 360 | 113,034 1,810,261 | 
} 1927 | I 9,126 || 56 441 | 200,757 | 944 /1,713,581 , 
me | — — (fier 287 | 96,422 | 804 | 777,278 | 1 
1929 : 
Ist qr) * * * * 75 | 44,223 | 714 | 692,700 
2nd qr| * * * * * 53 53 |2,058,772 — 
8rd qr| * * * * * 57 | 80 | 1,106,499 | 
4th * * * * 69 | 126 
| 
Period — 
| 
i) 381 5,846 39 | 16,996 | 580 200,643 
| 268 1,793 52 | 38,999 320 539,779 
401 6,960 46 | 28,182 599 520,616 | 
287 1,647 38 | 20,205 285 500,444 | 
186 653 18 | 3,319 84 64,740 | 
195 440 21 | 6,531 87 209,851 
| 242 687 24 | 5,342 72 95,032 | 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


BELGIUM 
Strikes All disputes Lockouts 
Period 
rk Establish- Worki Num- | Workers | =stablish- 
days lost ber involved 
1922 169 85,002 613 * 3 603 31 
1923 164 104,980 1,026 * 4 21,298 355 
1924 186 82,747 657 * 2 1,700 53 
1925 108 81,422 733 * 4 566 52 
1926 137 69,912 494 * 3 7 A56 442 
1927 181 35,576 1,210 1,658,836? 5 4,297 63 
1928 191 72,207 519 2,254,424! 1 2,500 9 
1929 165 45,773 479 799,117! 3 3,463 37 
1930 }: 
Jan. 15 9,697 99,994 
Feb. 14 12,082 115,254 _ 
March] 18 4,208 73,677 
April 19 3,971 147 43,482 
May 16 3,566 81 30,658 —_ — _ 
June 19 9,714 65 131,035 — —_— -- 
BULGARIA 
J Strikes Lockouts 
Period 
Establish- 
Number | Workers | Working | wumber | Workers | ments | 
1922 190 15,361 297,230 3 35 3 546 
1923 59 2,640 22,600 0 0 0 0 
1924 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1925 3 83 a 0 0 0 0 
1926 3 372 —— 0 0 0 0 
1927 23 2,708 57,196 0 0 0 0 
CANADA CHILE 
Period All disputes Strikes 
Workers Establish- i Worke' 
1922 85 41,050 569 1,975,276 19 5,296 
1923 91 32,868 419 768,494, 41 12,299 
1924 73 32,494 415 1,770,825 86 34,353 
1925 83 25,796 510 1,743,996 113 51,198 
1926 77 24,142 598 296,811 — _ 
1927 79 22,683 652 165,288 —- _ 
1928 101 18,239 726 238,132 -~ _ 
1929 90 12,924 243 154,936 —_ —_— 
1930 : 
Jan. 4 1,949 a= 7,610 0 0 
Feb. 5 2,952 oe 13,840 0 0 
March 3 1,583 — 5,484 0 0 
April 9 280 3,834 — —_— 
May 13 1,824 12,957 


ing 
lost 
,240 
943 
,012 
498 
| | 

lost | | 
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om | 
570 | 
261 | 
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| 

700 | | 
{772 | 
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824 
_ 

| | 
lost q 
| 
16 | 
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‘40 | 
51 
wed”. All disputes. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


CHINA EsTonia 
Strikes = 
Workers 
involved * 
Pe 
rio 
139,050 (30) 
35,835 (17) 
61,860 (18) ca 
403,334 (103) 
19% 
ons 19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
Strikes 
Workers rking Workers Working —— 
involved | i involved days lost 
119,417 | 2,672,567 
3,027,026 P 
604,512 
> 839,934 
21,851 247,223 x 
1 
1 
1 
1 
— 1 
1 
1 
UNITED STATES FINLAND 
All disputes All disputes , 
Estab- 
Workers Working Workers | ,. Working 
involved ! days lost involved ome a days lost 
1,612,562 (899) 9,840 252,374 - 
756,584 (1,199) 7,588 
654,641 (898) 3,051 = 
428,416 (1,012) 2,921 
329,592 (783) —_— 10,230 
349,434 37,799,394 13,368 
357,145 31,556,947 27,226 Peri 
230,463 9,975,213 2,443 
8,879 182,202 
37,301 436,788 
14,531 287,446 | 19: 
6,319 182,713 129 19% 
7,692 284,056 328 1199 
11,445 153,644 0 192 
* The figure in parentheses shows the number of disputes to which the preceding figure refers. == 


® These figures do not include the strike of the bakery workers. 
* From 1927 onwards the statistics for the United States show only the number of disputes for 
which the number of workers involved is known. 
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STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


Working 
days lost 


3,197,619 
3,391,706 
3,863,182 
2,046,563 
4,072,163 


3,972,727 
5,051,704 
8,730,918 
12,578,129 
1,097,478 
2,019,970 
31,647,404 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Intsu Free STATE 


All disputes All disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


HuNGARY 


Strikes 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


87 
141 


51,431 
291,528 
131,174 

15,065 


2 All disputes. 


— FRANCE INDIA ITALY 
at Strikes All disputes Strikes 
= 
N Work Num-| Workers Working Num-| Workers | Working 
| ber days lost || ber days lost 
) 
1922| 694 | 300,583 278 | 435,434 589 | 441,602 | 6,964,442 
1923 | 1,114 | 365,868 213 | 301,044 214 | 73,248| 447,487 
1924| 1,088 | 274,865 133 | 312,462 —_ 
2 1925] 981 | 249,198 134 | 270,428 
1926 | 1,660 | 349,309 128 | 186,811 
1928] — 208 | 506,851 
g 
st 
26 Period 
2 
~ Number | | Number | | | 
1922 576 552,000 19,850,000 . * * 
1923 628 405,000 10,670,000 131 20,635 1,208,734 
1924 710 613,000 8,420,000 104 16,403 301,705 
1925 603 441,000 7,950,000 86 6,855 293,792 
1926 323 2,734,000 | 162,230,000 57 8,455 85,845 
1927 308 108,000 1,170,000 53 2,312 64,020 
| 1928 302 124,000 1,390,000 52 2,190 54,292 
a 1929 420 532,500 8,280,000 53 4,538 101,397 
1930: 
a Jan. 33 9,400 45,000 3 26 809 
| Feb. 32 9,100 79,000 3 32 274 
March} 35 8,507 51,000 5 253 2,879 
a April 27 110,000 1,300,000 . 540 3,788 
| May 35 11,200 1,615,000 7 283 5,616 
A June 33 11,400 429,000 10 705 17,696 
July 30 3,300 89,000 as 
4 
LS 
| 
= Lockouts 
Establish- 
Workers Workers Wo { 
1926] 58 9,500 | 3 80 4 584 
1927] 81 23,913 3 890 6 3,418 
fer 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


JAPAN 


Mexico 


All disputes 


Strikes 


N umber 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Workers 
involved 


| Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


1928 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


41,503 
270 | 36,259 
333 | 54,526 
293 | 40,142 
495 | 67,234 
383 | 46,672 


43,337 


— 13,566 | 199 78,220 
638 ,363 9,523 87 95,988 
361,225 3,224 53 24,552 
122,292 5,065 53 63,968 
791,599 5,273 95 60,267 


692,399 
601,466 
595,491 


NETHERLANDS 


Strikes 


Number 


Workers 
involved * 


Establishments 
involved 


Working 
days lost * 


1923 274 
1924 235 
1925 250 

1926 209 

1927 209 
1928 2 202 


Feb. 13 
March 20 
April 19 
May 14 
June 12 


32,092 (289) 
28,620 (262) 
26,840 (220) 
28,998 (242) 
8,963 (201) 
11,727 (201) 
13,626 


2,627 (299) 
1,276 (271) 
986 (234) 
1,344 (247) 
591 (207) 
706 (206) 
1,322 
1,200 


778,184 (286) 
700,498 (256) 
410,341 (214) 
631,665 (241) 
217,629 (198) 
171,848 (194) 
635,055 
612,000 


183 
230 
259 
481 
388 
448 


NETHERLANDS (cont.) 


Lockouts 


Workers 
involved * 


Establishments 
involved ? 


Working 
days lost? 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1922 


11,890 (20) 
27,774 (15) 
251 (4) 
2,697 (12) 
88 (3) 
243 (7) 


744 (21) 
179 (15) 
173 (4) 
284 (12) 
3 (3) 
21 (7) 


279,316 (20) 
3,244,992 (15) 
3,796 (4) 
129,231 (12) 
2,612 (3) 
5,231 (7) 


1 The figure in parentheses shows the number of disputes to which the preceding figure refers. 
* All disputes. 


Pe 


q — LATVIA | 
Strik | 
Establish- 
Working 
ts umber 
| 
| | 
1922 om 3,554 | 41 | 31,505 || 197 | 63,000 | 
146 | 54,396 | 
138 | 29,244 | 
51 | 27,614] — 
24 | 47,133 _— 
393 | 13,431 | 179 | 62,254], —| — 
| 
1922 304 
4 
| 
1 
1929 2 217 15,700 ; 
1930 2: 
a Jan. 9 491 (8) om 
719 (13) 
| 1,300 (14) | 
880 (16) ion | 
514 (12) 
{ 495 (10) — 
July 18 650 (14) | 
= 
195 
| Period | 19% 
1 | 
| | 192 
| 19 
| 19% 
‘ 4 ‘ 
12 | 7 
; 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


Norway 


PHILIPPINES 


All disputes 


Strikes 


Workers 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


1,374,089 
363,844 
196,704 


| E8888] | 


New ZEALAND 


All disputes Lockouts 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Workers 


Working 
involved 


days lost 


Workers 


N involved 


93,456 
201,812 
89,105 
74,552 
47,811 
12,485 
21,997 
26,808 


6,414 
7,162 
14,815 
9,905 
6,264 
4,476 
9,258 
7,831 


| 


9,157 
16,064 


1,269 
2,642 


Se 


2nd qr. 


PALESTINE POLAND 


All disputes Strikes 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


4,630,833 
6,378,680 


2,017 
6,705 
24,025 
33,302 
8,863 
13,469 
4,379 


837 
315 
272 
972 
1,213 
1.495 


+ All disputes. 


| 
| 
| 1922 
1923 
| 1924 6,784 
. 1926 7,279 
1927 8,567 
4,729 
1929 
Period 
| Working 
i days lost 
| 1922 67 0 0 
—| 1923 79 0 0 
| 1924 58 0 0 
| 1925 93 935 ase 
| 1926 67 0 0 
| 1927 40 0 0 
| 1928 56 88 426 
1930 
N Num- 
| 
— 1922 9 800 | 607,011 8,093 
| 1923 21 _ 1,263 | 849,051 7,451 
a | 1924 46 — 915 | 564,134 5,400 6,544,852 
1925 61 532 | 148,527 1,910 1,284,553 
_ | 1926 21 — 590 | 145,493 2,827 1,422,540 
| 1927 20 562 616 | 234,938 3,838 2,452,098 
3 | 1928 22 886 769 | 354,018 5,230 2,775,540 
1930: 
| Jan. 6 49 
| May 2 62 — 
| June 1 20 — — — — 
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STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


RUMANIA 


Lockouts 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Workers rking Workers 
involved involved 


5,319 
433 
296 
274 
104 
969 
145 


— 


SwEDEN 


Strikes Lockouts 


Workers 
involved 


Workers 
involved 


SwITZERLAND 


Strikes 


Lockouts 


Workers 
involved 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Workers 
involved 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


2,023 
5,339 
4,644 


4,181 


325 
273 
549 


197 


33,929 
95,855 
99,211 


45,281 


2 All disputes. 


if 
384 
pe 
| Strikes | 
Num- Working 
| 
“192 
| 1922 | 180 | 17,500 — 197,988 | 39 — 108,738 | § 192: 
1928 | 112 | 16,841 287,822 | 10 3,223 192: 
if 1924 | 85 | 11,453 — 208,488 3 — 3,877 192: 
i 1925 | 69 | 19,683 220 | 208,501 4 20 1,390 | B 1926 
a 1926 | 85 | 20,338 516 326,035 3 3 51 |g 192" 
if 1927 | 48 | 5,535 205 47,981 | 3 14 10,310 | § 192 
| 1928 | 56 | 9,054 213 | 99,371 1 1 10,295 | bene 
| | | Jan 
Fek 
Ma 
¥ Ap! 
Ma: 
Worki Working pean 
1922 | 354 43,547 11 287 
a 1923 | 192 42,995 1,791,000 6 21,506 661,000 
i} 1924 | 238 19,495 884,000 11 1,545 89,000 | 
. 1925 | 211 20,438 937,000 15 117,772 1,295,000 
1926 | 191 28,046 1,622,000 4 24,116 62,000 —. 
1927 | 164 7,634 350,000 15 1,142 28,000 _ 
1928 | 174 18,132 1,009,000 | . 12 48,748 3,558,000 tf 
192. 
| 
1928 
Num- Num- Working 
=m 
1927 | 23 3 35 3 231 
1928 | 44 1 135 10 2,160 
1929 | 37 2 17 2 397 
1930: 
Ist 
agi 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (cont.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Strikes Lockouts 


Establish- 
ments 
involved 


Workers | Establish- Working Workers 


involved days lost involved 


309,974 1,644 (3,842,643 6,824 
181,287 1,078 /|4,590,910 16,449 

87,941 1,117 (|1,195,741 5,398 
135,692 818 /1,118,660 28,173 

32,825 574 390.442 2,587 
157,069 1,206,428 10,777 
1,855,355 3,098 


58,106 
16,677 
3,932 
21,784 
13,545 
9,204 


Urnucuay YUGOSLAVIA 


Strikes Strikes 


Workers Working Workers Establishments Working 
involved involved involved days lost 


5,819 29,141 486,392 
1,117 13,232 159,300 
5,155 76,337 
7,483 110,600 
10,979 157,485 
7,588 239,183 


2 All disputes, 


Collective Agreements in Certain Countries 


The following table shows the periodical statistics of collective 
agreements published in various countries. It represents a first attempt 
to give a general view of the present stage of development of this 
branch of statistics. In spite of the importance of collective labour 
agreements in the relations between employers and employed, there 


385 
| 
Num- Worki 
JE 
| 
‘1922, | 261 80 | 182,455 
1923 225 156 | 122,880 
o3 |B 1924 | 3822 65 166,034 
77 | 1925 | 280 159 | 364,197 
00 | | «142 27 73,941 
51 1927 193 108 188,596 
10 | (258 22 16,641 
| 1930! 
Feb. | 22 8,572 ons 
__ March} 11 1,248 -- 
__|@ June | 15 1,842 
| Period 
) | 
) Num- | 
) ber 
| 3s 
1923 | «114 
| 22 
1925 11 
__ & 1926 5 
1927 13 
ng 
ost 
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are up to the present very few countries that publish regular statistical 
information on the subject. Furthermore, such statistics as there 
are are compiled in different ways in the different countries, and are 
therefore not comparable with one another. In the first place, the 
meaning of the term “collective agreement” is far from being the 
same everywhere. A further difficulty is that very few countries make 
it compulsory to report the conclusion of an agreement to the public 
authorities, so that the figures are certainly not always complete. 
There is a technical difficulty in determining the number of agreements 
to be counted when a single establishment has concluded the same agree- 
ment with several trade unions separately, or when a general standard 
agreement is completed by special agreements applying to the different 
establishments. Another somewhat technical question is whether an 
agreement that has been renewed, with or without modification, 
at its expiry is to be regarded as a new agreement. Lastly, there is a 
fundamental difference between statistics dealing with the agreements 
concluded during a given period and statistics dealing with the total 
number of agreements in force at a certain date. 


In addition to the number of agreements, the statistics usually 
show the establishments to which the agreements apply and the num- 
ber of workers covered by them. These two items can also be taken 
in various ways. The “establishment” may in fact be the estab- 
lishment in the commercial sense, or it may be the establishment 
regarded as a technical unit. The number of workers covered by the 
agreement is sometimes taken to be the number of members of the 
trade unions party to the agreement, and sometimes the number of 
workers to whom the provisions of the agreement apply either in law 
or at least in actual fact. 

It is much to be desired that the Governments should pay further 
attention to the development of such an important branch of statistics. 
The resolution on statistics of collective agreements adopted by the 
Third Conference of Labour Statisticians', held in Geneva from 
18 to 23 October 1926, lays down the general principles on which 
these statistics should be compiled. If it were generally adopted and 
applied, it would render international comparisons possible. 


Sources AND NOTES 


The following notes on the various countries indicate in each case 
the sources of the information shown in the table, and the nature 
and scope of the statistics. The countries are arranged, both in 
‘the notes and in the table, in the alphabetical order of the French 
names. 


1 Cf, INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OFFICE: The Third International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 12; Geneva, 1926. Cf. also 
the report of the Conference in International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 
1927, pp. 1-23. 
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STATISTICS 887 


Germany: Die Tarifvertrige im Deutschen Reiche ; Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
das Deutsche Reich. 


The statistics refer to the agreements in force on 1 January of each year. They 
cover agreements affecting workers and employees in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
industry, commerce, transport, teaching, and the medical professions, who are 
members of legally recognised trade unions. 


Australia: Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia; Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The statistics refer to the agreements in force at the end of the year. 


Austria : Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Oecsterreich; Statistische 

Nachrichten. 

The statistics refer to the agreements concluded during the year. They cover 
agreements affecting workers and employees in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
industry, commerce, transport, the medical professions, teaching, and public 
services. 


France: Annuaire statistique ; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail. 
The statistics refer to the agreements signed during the year. 


Italy : Informazioni corporative. 

The statistics refer to the agreements published during the year. Notification 
and publication of collective agreements were made compulsory by the Decree 
of 6 May 1928. 


Norway : Megling og Voldgift ; Tariffavtaler og Arbeidskonflikter ; Statistisk Arbok. 


The statistics refer to the agreements in force at the end of the year, for industry 
and transport. 


Netherlands : Overzicht van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der collectieve 
arbeidsovereenskomsten op 1 Juni... 


The statistics refer to the agreements in force on 1 June of each year for agricul- 
ture, fishing, industry, commerce, transport, and the liberal professions. In some 
cases the agreements are also binding on workers who are not members of the trade 
unions party to the agreement ; in others, workers who do not belong to the unions 
in question must join them in order to benefit by the terms of the agreement. 


Poland: Apergu sur Vinspection du travail en Pologne. 


The statistics refer to the agreements concluded during the year through the 
intermediary of the labour inspectors, for agriculture, forestry, mining, industry, 
commerce, and transport. 


Rumania: Conventiile colective de munca ; Buletinul Muncii. 


The statistics refer to the agreements concluded during the year, whether by 
members of trade associations or otherwise, for mining, industry, commerce, and 
transport. 


Sweden : Arbetsinstéillelser och Kollektivavial ; Statistisk Arsbok. 


The statistics refer to the agreements in force on 31 December of each year, 
whether concluded by members of trade associations or otherwise, for agriculture, 
fishing, industry, commerce, transport, and public and municipal undertakings. 
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STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


GERMANY 


Establish- Workers 
covered 


697,476 | 12,882,874 
890,237 | 14,261,106 
812,671 | 13,135,384 
785,945 | 11,904,159 
788,755 | 11,140,521 
10,970,120 
12,267,440 


Norway NETHERLANDS 


Workers Agree- Establishments Workers 
covered covered *® covered * 


125,202 20,919 (718) | 257,592 (703) 
109,786 16,956 (674) | 288,145 (666) 
111,476 16,578 285,610 (821) 
121,095 16,911 267,007 
105,920 16,551 264,599 
122,536 16,954 267,355 
122,756 17,185 279,158 

_ 18,268 290,738 


RUMANIA 


Workers 
covered 


1922 63,704 
1923 90,511 
1924 85,128 
1925 94,821 
1926 82,634 
1927 41,505 
1928 46,956 


1 Agreements concluded, not including renewals (except for 1928). 
? Agreements concluded, including renewals. 
* The figure in parentheses denotes the ber of agreements to which the preceding figure refer 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those . 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full Na 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 

national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Proclamation declaring that on and after 21 July 1928 the provisions of para- 
graph (k) section 3 of the Immigration Restriction Ordinance 1922 should cease 
to be in force in Norfolk Island. Dated 19 September 1928. (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 26, p. 611.) 


) 
) 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir, minisztériumnak 1927. évi 310, M. E. sz4mu rendelete a 2.362/1869. 
szamu K.K.M. rendelettel kibocsatott és az 1883, évben a m. kir. kézmunka-és 
kézlekedéstigyi miniszter altal ujra kiadott (Magyarorsz4gi Rendeletek Tara 1883, 
évfolyam 1807. lap) “ideiglenes foly6-, csatornaés tchajézdsi rendszabalyok ” 
egyes rendelkezéseinek hatalyékiviil helyezésérél és médositésarél. 1928, évi 
januaér hé 13. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 24. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 310/1927 of the Council of Ministers, to repeal and amend certain 
provisions of the provisional River, Canal and Lake Navigation Code promulgated 


1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National f 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
— = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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by Order No. 2362/1869 of the Minister of Public Works, and republished in 1883 
by the Minister of Public Works and Transport (Magyarorszégi Rendeletek Tara, 
1883, p. 1807). Dated 13 January 1928.] . 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 14:955 — Substitui, inclui e altera varias rubricas na tabela I 
anexa ao regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, 
aprovado pelo decreto no. 8:364, 24 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, 
No. 20, p. 205.) 

[Decree No. 14955, to supersede and amend certain items of and to make addi- 
tions to Schedule I attached to the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy and 
noxious industries approved by Decree No. 8364 (of 25 August 1922). Dated 
24 January 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:556 — Aprova o regulamento sébre os aparelhos do sinalizacao 
que deve haver a bordo das embarcagoes. 30 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario do Governo, 
1928, No. 130, p. 1833 ; Errata : No. 143, p. 1401 ; No. 272, p. 2388.) 

[Decree No. 15556 to approve the regulations respecting signalling apparatus 
on board vessels. Dated 30 January 1928.] 

Decreto no. 14:976 — Declara ser a capitania do pérto a autoridade responsavel 
pela fiscalizagao das condigdes de seguranga das pessoas que estéo a bordo de 
qualquer embarcagao ou que trabalhem na dependéncia das condicgées de segu- 
ranca de qualquer corpo flutuante. 1 de Fevereiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 
1928, No. 26, p. 240.) 

[Decree No. 14976 to declare the harbour authority to be the competent author- 
ity for the supervision of safety conditions for persons on board any vessels or 
for persons whose employment is affected by the safety conditions of any floating 
structure. Dated 1 February 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:031— Aprova o regulamento sébre 0 cagéto dos pordes e tanques 
de lastro das embarcagées. 15 de Fevereiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, 
No. 38, p. 326.) 

[Decree No. 15031, to approve the regulations respecting the emptying of 
bilges and water-ballast tanks. Dated 15 February 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:092 — Aprova o regulamento sébre o aparelho motor das embar- 
cacoes. 15 de Fevereiro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 50, p. 395.) 

[Decree No. 15:092 to approve the regulations respecting motors in vessels. 
Dated 15 February 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:452 — Aprova o regulamento sébre a fiscalizagao das condigées 
-de seguranca do material flutuante. 9 de Abril de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, 
No. 106, p. 1118 ; Erratum : No. 235, p. 2074.) 

[Decree No. 15452 to approve the regulations for the supervision of the safety 
conditions of vessels. Dated 9 April 1928.] 

* Decreto no. 16:978 — Aprova o regulamento sébre as condigdes a que deve 
satisfazer 0 apareluo de carga e descarga usado a bordo de todas as embarcacées 
de marinha mercante. 15 de Maio de 1928. (Diario do Govérno (Supplemento), 
1929, No. 136, p. 1887 ; Errata : No. 144, p. 1545 ; No. 174, p. 1792.) 

[Decree No. 16978, to approve the regulations respecting the requirements 
to be satisfied by the loading and unloading appliances used on board all vessels 
in the merchant service. Dated 15 May 1928.] 

* Instruccées para a execucao do regulamento sdbre o aparelho de carga ¢ 
descarga usado a bordo das embarcacées. 15 de Mayo de 1928. (Diario do Govérno 
(Suplemento), 1929, No. 136, p. 1391.) 

[Instructions for the administration of the regulations respecting loading and 
unloading appliances used on board ship. Dated 15 May 1928.] 

Decreto no. 16:051 — Constitui na Direccao Geral da Marinha un conselho 
administrativo — Extingue os conselhos administrativos da Comissio Central 
de Pescarias, da Direcgio das Construccgées Civis o da Direcgao da Marinha Mer- 
cante ; passando as suas atribuicées para o novo conselho administrativo. 19 de 
Outubro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 241, p. 2154.) 

[Decree No. 16051, to create an Executive Board for the General Directorate 
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of Shipping and to abolish the Executive Boards of the Central Fisheries Commis- 
sion and the Directorates of Shipbuilding and Merchant Shipping and transfer 
their duties to the new Executive Board. Dated 19 October 1928.] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Executive Order No. 4813 — documents required of aliens entering the United 
States. Dated 21 February 1928. (Immigration Laws, 1930, p. 100.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Palestine. 
An Ordinance to amend the criminal law with regard to offences against public 

order. No. 41 of 1929. Dated 25 October 1929. (Ordinances of 1929, p. 334.) 
[Sections 19 et seq. : unlawful associations and assemblies.] 


Syria. 
Arrété No. 1690 concernant les dentistes exercant leur profession sur les terri- 
toires de Etat de Syrie. Du 24 décembre 1929. (El-Acima, 1929, No. 24, p. 4.) 


Tanganyika. 

Government notice No. 160 under the Mining Ordinance, 1929 (No. 15 of 1929) : 
The Mining Regulations, 1929. Dated 21 August 1929. (Tanganyika Territory 
Gazette, 1929 (Supplements), Vol. X, p. 281.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria- Czechoslovakia. 

Zusatziibereinkommen zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und der Tschecho- 
slowakischen Republik zum Uebereinkommen vom 30. November 1923 zwischen 
Oesterreich, Italien, Rumanien, dem K6nigreiche der Serben, Kroaten und Slowenen 
und der Tschechoslowakei, betr. die Regelung der Pensionen der Lander, Gemeinden 
und Bézirke. Vom 3. Februar 1929. 

Dodatecna umluva mezi Ceskoslovenskou republikou a republikou Rakouskou 
k umluve ze dne 30. listopadu 1923 mezi Rakouskem, Italii, Rumunsken, kra- 
lovstvim Srbu, Chorvatt a Slovinct: a Ceskoslovenskem o uprave pensi zemskych, 
obecnich a okresnich. 3. tinora 1929. 

(Bundesgesetzblatt, 1930, 48. Stiick, No. 159, p. 926.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Tasmania. 
Government Notice No. 75: Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation 
Act, 1927. Assented to 14 March 1929. (Tasmanian Government Gazette, 1929, 
Vol. CLII, No. 9204, p. 862.) 


Victoria. 

An Act to amend section eighty-five of the Harbour Boards Act, 1927. (80 Geo. 
V, 1929, No. 3815.) Assented to 16 September 1929. (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 
1929, p. 16.) 

An Act to enable advances to be made on certain terms to cultivators of land 
and for other purposes. (20 Geo. V, 1929, No. 3819.) Assented to 31 October 
1929. (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 1929, p. 120.) 

An Act to enable advances to be made on certain terms to cultivators of land 
and for other purposes. (20 Geo. V, 1929, No. 3827.) Assented to 30 December 
1929. (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 1929, Part 2, p. 42.) 
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An Act to amend subsection (2) of section twenty-six of the Apprenticeship 
Act, 1928. (20 Geo. V, 1929, No. 3829.) (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 1929, Part 2, 
p- 55.) 

An Act to amend sections nineteen and one hundred and ninety-seven of the 
Closer Settlement Act, 1928. (20 Geo. V, 1929, No. 3843.) Assented to 30 December 
1929. (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 1929, Part 2, p. 84.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927 : Carpentry and Joinery 
Regulations (No. 1). Dated 8 January 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 4, p. 44.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927: Painting, Decorating 
and Signwriting Regulations (No. 1). Dated 15 January 1929. (Victoria Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 313.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927: Plastering Regulations 
(No. 2). Dated 12 February 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, No. 17, 
p- 823.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927 : Plumbing and Gasfitting 
Regulations (No. 3). Dated 12 February 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
1929, No. 17, p. 824.) 

Proclamation to fix 1 April 1929 as the day on which the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1928 (No. 3604), shall come into operation. Dated 12 March 1929. (Vic- 
toria Government Gazette, 1929, No. 30, p. 1026.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927 : Printing Trades 
tions (No. 1). Dated 12 March 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, No. 30, 
p. 1037.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927: Painting, Decorating 
and Signwriting Regulations (No. 2). Dated 12 March 1929. (Victoria Government 
Gazette, 1929, No. 30, p. 1038.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927: Carpentry and Joinery 
Regulations (No. 2). Dated 26 March 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 34, p. 1141.) 

Additional Regulations under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1915. Dated 
16 March 1929. Approved by Governor in Council 23 April 1929. (Victoria Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. 44, p. 1369.) 

Order in Council to make Regulations under the Lifts Regulation Act, 1913. 
Dated 14 May 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, No. 49, p. 1506.) 

Order in Council under the Factories and Shops Acts : alteration of Regulations 
14, 15, 23 and 24 of Chapter I, and of Regulation 4 of Chapter II, of the Regulations 
of 12 November 1928. Dated 15 July 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 81, p. 2260.) 

[Fire escapes, stairs and landings, doors and gateways; heating apparatus.] 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927, to make the Printing 
Trades Regulations (No. 2). Dated 15 July 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
1929, No. 81, p. 2261.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927, to make Electrical Trades 
Regulations (No. 1). Dated 26 August 1929. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 94, p. 3099.) 

Order in Council under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927: Amendment of Car- 
pentry and Joinery Regulations (No. 2). Dated 26 August 1929. (Victoria Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. 94, p. 3099.) 


Western Australia. 


Amendment of the Regulations under the Mines Regulation Act, 1906. Dated 
12 November 1929. (Government Gazette of W. A., 1929, No. 54, p. 2564.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Ordinance, 1891, with respect to 
the minimum age at which female immigrants may marry and the registration 
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of marriages contracted by immigrants according to their religion and personal 
law. No. 42 of 1929. Assented to 31 December 1929. (Ordinances, 1929, p. 232.) 


CANADA 
Nova Scotia. 

An Act to amend Chapter 250, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Mechanics’ Lien 
Act”. (19 Geo. V, 1929, ch. 56.) Passed 16 April 1929. (Nova Scotia Laws, 1929, 
p. 151.) 

_ An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Education Act”. 
(19 Geo. V, 1929, ch. 26.) Passed 27 April 1929. (Nova Scotia Laws, 1929, p. 103.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act”. (19 Geo. V, 1929, ch. 44.) Passed 27 April 1929. (Nova 
Scotia Laws, 1929, p. 135.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act”. (19 Geo. V, 1929, ch. 45.) Passed 27 April 1929. (Nova 
Scotia Laws, 1929, p. 140.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 6, Acts of 1928, “ The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Pension 
Act, 1928”. (19 Geo. V, 1929. ch. 62.) Passed 27 April 1929. (Nova Scotia Laws, 
1929, p. 157.) 


Saskatchewan. 


An Act to amend The Town Act, 1927. Chap. 32. Assented to 2 February 
1929. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928-1929, p. 296.) 
[Section 4: Regulations for porters, draymen, texicab drivers, etc.] 


CHINA 


* Act: Labour Unions. Promulgated by the National Government of the 
Republic of China, 21 October 1929, and enforced on and since 1 November 1929. 
{Labour Laws of China, 1929, p. 1.) 

* Act : Factories. Promulgated by the National Government of the Republic 
of China on 30 December 1929. (Labour Laws of China, 1929, p. 10.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland. 

* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1920 to 1929, with respect to the amount of the contribution to be paid under those 
Acts out of moneys provided by the Parliament of Northern Ireland. (20 Geo. 5, 
ch. 12 of 1929.) Dated 19 December 1929. 


* Act No. 4005 respecting the food supplies for crews of merchant vessels. 
Dated 26 February 1929. (Kodix Themidos, 1929, p. 156.) 

* Act No. 4310 respecting the settlement and circulation of aliens in Greece, 
police supervision, passports and expulsion of aliens. Dated 6 August 1929. (Kodix 
Themidos, 1929, p. 559.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 14 novembre 1929, n. 2183. Ordinamento dei servizi dei Ministeri 
dei lavori pubblici, dell’ agricoltura e delle foreste e delle corporazioni. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 23.) (G. U., 1980, No. 6, p. 74.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2183 respecting the organisation of the departments of the 
Ministries of Public Works, Agriculture and Forestry, and Corporations. Dated 
14 November 1930.] 
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Regio decreto 21 novembre 1929, n. 2476. Modificazioni alla costituzione del 
Consiglio tecnico dell’ Associazione nazionale per il controllo della combustione. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 592.) (G. U., 1930, No. 84, p. 1312.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2476, to alter the composition of the technical council of the 
National Fuel Control Association. Dated 21 November 1929.] 

Decreto del capo del Governo 16 dicembre 1929. Norme per lesecuzione del 
censimento generale dell’ agricoltura italiana. (G. U., 1930, No. 6, p. 88.) 

: [Deeree of the Prime Minister to issue rules for the taking of the general census 
of agriculture. Dated 16 December 1929.] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to the carriage and 
storage of petroleum. No. 27 of 1929. Assented to 12 December 1929. (F. M. S. 
Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXII, No. 10, p. 979.) 

- - Notification No. 2985 — “ The Petroleum Rules, 1930”. Gazetted 25 April 
1930. (F. M. S. Government Gazette, 1930. Vol. XXII, No. 10, p. 1929.) 


PERU 


Ley No. 6619 autorizando al Gobierno par que contrate la construccién de 
casas para empleados y obreros. 28 de febrero de 1929. (El Peruano, 18 de mayo 
de 1929, No. 111, p. 461.) 

[Act No. 6619 to authorise the Government to contract for the construction 
of houses for wage-earning and salaried employees. Dated 28 February 1929.] 


POLAND 


Order No. 17422/4/29 of the Minister of Communications respecting the admin- 
istration of the Order issued by the Council of Ministers on 4 July 1929 respecting 
provision for superannuated established employees of the Polish State Railways 
and for the widows and orphans of such employees, and respecting compensation 
for accidents. Dated 6 August 1929. (Dz. Urzedowy Ministerstwa Komunikacji, 
No. 11, 15. 8. 1929, Pos. 120, p. 179.) 


PORTUGAL 


*Deereto no. 17:554 — Remodela algumas das disposigdes do decreto No. 13:213, 
que regula a assisténcia ao emigrante a bordo dos navios. 5 de Novembre de 1929. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1929, No. 254, p. 2275.) 

[Decree No. 17554, to amend certain provisions of Decree No. 13213 respecting 
the welfare of emigrants on board ship. Dated 5 November 1929.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal No. 4368. — Lege pentru modificarea art. 16, 22, 117, 133, 134, 
135 si 142 si a tabelei litera C din legea pentru organizarea politiei generale a Statu- 
lui. 28 Decemvrie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 3, p. 68.) 

[Royal Decree No. 4368: Act to amend sections 16, 22, 117, 133, 134, 135, 
and 142 and schedule C of the Act respecting the organisation of the State Police. 
Dated 28 December 1929.] 


SAINT VINCENT 


Regulation under the Shop Hours Ordinance (exempting sales of gasoline 
delivered directly into motor cars from a pump from application of opening hours). 
Dated 23 March 1929. (Orders in Council, Rules, etc., 1929, p. 10.) 

’ An Ordinance to repeal the Repatriation Ordinance, 1929. No. 23 of 1929. 
Assented to 31 October 1929. (Ordinances, 1929, p. 71.) 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to prohibit the payment of wages in premises licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor. No. 13 of 1929. Assented to 14 November 1929. (Ordi- 


nances, 1929, p. 33.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Act respecting the repatriation of certain insane American citizens. Approved 
2 March 1929 (45 Stat. 1495). (Immigration Laws, 1930, p. 104.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine. 

Petroleum Regulations 1930, under section 9 (1) (b) of the Regulation of Trades 
and Industries Ordinance, 1927. Dated 1 April 1930. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 
1930, No. 259, p. 367.) 

Order by the High Commissioner in Eussutive Council in exercise of the powers 
vested in him by section 8 of the Regulation of Trades and Industries Ordinance, 
1927 : to make the following addition to the list of classified trades in Class II B 
(Trades and Industries affecting Public Security) of the First Schedule to the 
Ordinance. “Shops for the sale of explosives, 1000 mils.” Dated 13 May 1930. 
(Official Gazette of Palestine, 1930, No. 260, p. 416.) 


South West Africa. 

Government Notice No. 60. Regulations prescribing the duties, powers and 
privileges of chiefs and headmen. Dated 8 March 1930. (Official Gazette of South 
West Africa, 19380, No. 359, p. 6374.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Bulgaria-Germany. 
Consular Treaty between Bulgaria and the German Federation. Concluded 
in Sofia on 4 June 1929. (Drz. Vest., 1930, No. 30, p. 2.) 


ALBANIA 


* Késhilli Ministruer: mbi puntoret e huej qé hyjné né Shuipni: Vendim. 
18. II. 1930. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1930, No. 14, p. 4.) 

[Resolution of the Council of Ministers respecting alien workers immigrating 
into Albania. Dated 18 February 1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 
Transport Workers (Waterside) Regulations under the Transport Workers 
Act, 1928-1929. General. Dated 9 April 1930. (C. S. R., 1980, No. 38.) 


New South Wales. 

Variations of the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme, No. 1, 1927, 
published in Government Gazette No. 131 of 16 September 1927, as varied by a 
Scheme published in Government Gazette No. 73 of 7 June 1929. Dated 12 March 
1930. (Government Gazette, 14 March 1930, No. 30.) 


South Australia. 
Order in Council to make Regulations under the Mines and Works Inspection 
Act, 1920. Dated 5 February 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 6, p. 227.) 
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Tasmania. 
Regulations under the Inflammable Liquids Act, 1929. Dated 28 March 1930. 
(Tasmanian Government Gazette, 1930, No. 9322, Vol. CLIV, p. 985.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 19. Februar 
1930, betreffend die Abinderung der Verzugsgebiihren in der Sozialversicherung 
(IX. Verzugsgebiihrenverordnung). (B. G. Bl., 1930, 17. Stiick, No. 59, p. 236.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Justiz im Einvernehmen mit den Bundes. 
ministern fiir soziale Verwaltung und fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 7. Mai 1930 
iiber die Geschaftsordnung der Gewerbegerichte. (B. G. 1930, 42. Stiick, 
No. 144, p. 711.) 

Kundmachung des Bundeskanzleramtes vom 14. Mai 1930 iiber den Beitritt 
der Republik Oesterreich zum Abkommen iiber die Einfiithrung einer Transitkarte 
fiir Auswanderer. (B. G. BI., 1930, 48. Stiick, No. 156, p. 897.) 


Loi ayant pour objet d’accorder pour 1929 une allocation complémentaire aux 
vieillards bénéficiaires de la pension de vieillesse, de la majoration de rente de vieil- 
lesse, ou de l’allocation gratuite de vieillesse. Du 22 avril 1930. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 120, p. 2236.) 

Loi contenant le budget du Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale pour l’exercice 1930. Du 23 avril 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, 
No. 123, p. 2302.) 

[Articles 2-3 : facilités et crédits pour l’acquisition de logements par les personnes 
peu aisées.] 

* Arrété royal réglementant spécialement le travail d’application de la peinture 
& l’aide du pistolet & air comprimé ou peinture pneumatique. Du 14 avril 1930. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 118-119, p. 2209.) 

Arrété royal modifiant l’arrété du 30 aodt 1924 [sur la réparation des dommages 
résultant des accidents du travail] fixant le tarif prévu par l'article 5, alinéa 3, 
de la loi du 24 décembre 1903. Du 12 mai 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 149, 
p. 2810.) 

Arrété royal fixant la cotisation de garantie & percevoir en 1930 pour I’exercice 
1929. (Loi du 24 décembre 1908 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des 
accidents du travail.) Du 22 mai 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 149, p. 2810.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Regulations with respect to the importation, transportation, hawking and 
storage of petroleum. Dated 21 May 1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 29, p. 1698.) 


BULGARIA 


Consular Treaty between Bulgaria and the German Federation. Approved 
by Ukase No. 7 of 26 April 1930. (Drj. Vest., 1930, No. 30, p. 1.) 


Act respecting the burial fund for teachers under the Ministry of Education. 
Dated 8 May 1930. (Drj. Vest., 1930, No. 41, p. 1.) 


Regulations for entries in the records of the harbour authorities. (No date.) 
(Drj. Vest., 10 April 1930, No. 8, p. 3.) 


CANADA 


Order in Council, P. C. 670, approved 27 March 1930: [Eight-Hour Day for 
Dominion Government employees]. (Title in : Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 4, p. 384.) 
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Manitoba. 

Minimum Wage Board Regulation (No. 12) governing women workers employed 
in retail stores, including shops, booths, stalls, and news-stands throughout the 
province. (No date.) (Extract in : Labour Gazette of Canada, 1930, No. 5, p. 524.) 


Ontario. 
* An Act to amend the Mining Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 8.) Assented to 3 April 
1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 12.) 


An Act for the registration of real estate brokers and salesmen. (20 Geo. V, 
ch, 40.) Assented to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 200.) 


An Act to amend The Public Health Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 52.) Assented to 
3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 256.) 

[Section 3: Regulation and licensing of barber shops and hairdressing estab- 
lishments. } 

An Act to amend the Children’s Protection Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 54.) Assented 
to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 262.) 

[Joint provision by local authorities of temporary houses or shelters.] 


An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowances Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 55.) Assented 
to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 263.) 


* An Act to amend The Old-Age Pensions Act, 1929. (20 Geo. V, ch. 56.) 
Assented to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 264.) 


An Act to amend The Theatres and Cinematographs Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 58.) 
Assented to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 267.) 


* An Act to amend The Silicosis Act, 1929. (20 Geo. V, ch. 59.) Assented to 
3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 270.) 


An Act for the Prevention of Forest Fires. (20 Geo. V, ch. 60.) Assented to 


3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 271.) 


An Act to amend The Fire Marshals Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 61.) Assented to 
3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 283.) 

The School Law Amendment Act, 1930. (20 Geo. V, ch. 63.) Assented to 
3 April 1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 287.) 


An Act respecting vocational education. (20 Geo. V, ch. 64.) Assented to 3 April 
1930. (Statutes of Ontario, 1930, p. 302.) 


Quebec. 


An Act respecting agricultural schools and the construction of warehouses 
and concerning the Société Coopérative Fédérée des Agriculteurs de la Province 
de Québec. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 7.) Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 
1930, p. 41.) 

Loi concernant les écoles d’agriculture, la construction d’entrepéts et la Société 
coopérative fédérée des agriculteurs de la province de Québec. Chap. 7. Sanctionnée 
le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 41.) 


An Act respecting the creation of a commission to study a system of social 
insurance for the Province. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 14.) Assented to 4 April 1930. 
(Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 55.) 

Loi concernant la création d’une commission chargée d’étudier un systéme 
d’assurance sociale pour la province. Chap. 14. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts 
de Québec, 1930, p. 55.) 

An Act to amend the Department of Agriculture Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 35.) 
Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 157.) 

Loi modifiant la loi concernant le département de l’agriculture. Chap. 35. 
Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 155.) 

An Act to amend the Co-operative Agricultural Association Act. (20 Geo. V, 
1930, ch. 38.) Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 163.) 

Loi modifiant la loi concernant les sociétés coopératives agricoles. Chap. 38. 
Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Quebec, 1930, p. 161.) 
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An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 41.) Assented 
to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 171.) 

_ Loi modifiant la loi des mines de Québec. Chap. 41. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. 
(Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 169.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Companies’ Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 42.) 
Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 177.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des compagnies miniéres de Québec. Chap. 42. Sanctionnée 
le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 175.) 

An Act to amend the Technical School Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 63.) Assented 
to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 231.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des écoles techniques. Chap. 63. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. 
Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 231.) 

An Act to amend the Scaffolding Inspection Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 77.) 
Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 265.) 

Loi modifiant la loi de Vinspection des échafaudages. Chap. 77. Sanctionnée 
le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 265.) 

An Act to amend the Quebee Dental Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 86.) Assented 
to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 283.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des dentistes de Québec. Chap. 86. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 
1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 283.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Insurance Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 90.) Assented 
to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 311.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des assurances de Québec. Chap. 90. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 
1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 313.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates’ Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, 
ch. 91. Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 315.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des syndicats coopératifs de Québec. Chap. 91. Sanctionnée 
le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 317.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates’ Act, respecting the 
inspection of certain syndicates. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 92.) Assented to 4 April 
1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 317.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des syndicats coopératifs de Québec, relativement 4 l’ins- 
pection de certains syndicats. Chap. 92. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de 
Québec, 1930, p. 319.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Orders No. 8, 8a, and 8b, governing female employees 
in women’s, men’s and boys’ clothing. Dated 28 April 1930. (Summary in : Labour 
Gazette of Canada, 1930, No. 5, p. 522.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Orders No. 9 and 9a, governing female employment 
in the cloth hats, caps and millinery (except custom millinery). Dated 28 April 
1930. (Summary in: Labour Gazette of Canada, 1930, No. 5, p. 523.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Orders No. 10 and 10a, governing female employment 
in the women’s and children’s dresses, silk underwear, kimonas and fine lingerie 
industries. Dated 28 April 1930. (Summary in: Labour Gazette of Canada, 1930, 
No. 5, p. 523.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Orders No. 11, 1la and 11b, governing female employ- 
ment in the overalls,’mackinaws, men’s and boy’s shirts, collars, fabric, rayon and 
cotton underwear and other similar garment industries. Dated 28 April 1930. 
(Summary in: Labour Gazette of Canada, 1930, No. 5, p. 523.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Orders No. 12 and 12a, governing female employment 
in the tobacco, cigars and cigarette industries. Dated 28 April 1930. (Summary 
in: Labour Gazette of Canada, 1930, No. 5, p. 524.) 


CHINA 


* Act concerning the settlement of disputes between employers and employees. 
Promulgated by the National Government on 9 June 1928 and amended on 17 March 
1930. (Labour Laws of China, 1929, p. 10.) 
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CYPRUS 


* Law to amend the Law regulating the employment of young persons and 
children in industrial undertakings. No. 6 of 1930. Dated 10 May 1930. (Cyprus 
Gazette (extraordinary), 1930, No. 2056, p. 9.) 

A Law to amend and consolidate the law relating to the storage, transport 
and sale of explosives and petroleum. No. 25 of 1930. Dated 23 May 1930. (Cyprus 
Gazette (extraordinary), 1930, No. 2059, p. 44.) 

A Law to establish municipal corporations and to consolidate with amendments 
the laws relating to municipalities. No. 26 of 1930. Dated 5 June 1930. (Cyprus 
Gazette (Extraordinary, No. 1), 1930, No. 2063, p. 1.) 

[Inter alia, dangerous and offensive trades, hawkers, etc.] 


Borgerlig Straffelov. Nr. 126. Den 15. April 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 19, 
1930, p. 697.) 
[General Penal Code. Dated 15 April 1930.] 


Lov om Inkrafttraeden af Borgerlig Straffelov m.m. Nr. 127. Den 15. Apri 
1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 19, 1930, p. 754.) 

[Act respecting the coming into operation of the General Penal Code. Dated 
15 April 1930.] 


Lov om Brugen af Rontgenstraaler m.v. Nr. 147. Den 15. April 1930. (Lovti- 
denden A, No. 21, 1930, p. 812.) 

[Act respecting the use of X-rays, etc. Dated 15 April 1930.] 

* Lov om Aindring i Lov Nr. 87 af 19. April 1929 om anerkendte Sygekasser. 
Den 15. April 1930. No. 149. (Lovtidenden A, No. 21, 1930, p. 814.) 

[Act No. 149 to amend Act No. 87 of 19 April 1929 respecting approved sickness 
funds. Dated 15 April 1930.] 


Bekendtgérelse af Lov om Forholdsregler til Skibsfartens Betryggelse af 29. 
Marts 1920 med senere Aindringer. Nr. 176. 15. April 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 
No. 25, 1930, p. 1057.) 

[Notification of the Act of 29 March 1920, to issue regulations for safety in 
navigation, with the subsequent amendments thereof. Dated 15 April 1930.] 


* Bekendtgérelse af Lov om Tilsyn med Skibe af 29. Marts 1920 med senera 
Endringer. Nr. 177. 15. April 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 25, 1930, p. 1060.) 

[Notification of the Act of 29 March 1920, respecting the inspection of ships, 
with the subsequent amendments thereof. Dated 15 April 1930.] 


Bekendtgérelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold samt évrige 
Omstaendigheder, der som Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven 
i en anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. 
Nr. 167. 28. April 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 23, 1930, p. 983.) 

[Notification to issue rules respecting the conditions as to income and property 
and other circumstances which usually govern the admission of individuals into 
approved sickness funds with a right to a State grant through the said funds, and 
their retention as members of such funds. Dated 28 April 1930.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 25 Februari 1930, No. 2a: Vast- 
stelling van een nieuwe Mijnordonnantie (“ Mijnordonnantie 1930’). (Staatsblad 
van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1930, No. 38.) 

[Decree No. 2a of the Governor-General, to issue a new Mines Ordinance (Mines 
Ordonnance, 1930). Dated 25 February 1930.] 


FRANCE 
* Loi assurant gratuitement la rééducation professionnelle des mutilés du tra- 


vail auxquels leurs blessures ou infirmités ouvrent le droit & pension. Du 14 mai 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 116, p. 5346.) 
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* Décret créant en Indochine des commissions de conciliation pour le réglement 
des différends individuels entre patrons et ouvriers 4 l'occasion du contrat de tra- 
vail. Du 29 avril 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 107, p. 5023.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 24 septembre 1925 portant réglement d’adminis- 
tration publique pour I’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition des heures 
de travail dans le commerce de gros et demi-gros des tissus, blanc et mercerie de la 
ville de Nantes. Du 10 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 118, p. 5463.) 

* Décret modifiant le décret du 16 janvier 1925 portant réglement d’administra- 
tion publique pour l’application de la journée de huit heures aux agents des grands 
réseaux d’intérét général autres que les mécaniciens, chauffeurs et agents des trains. 
Du 14 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 117, p. 5414.) 

Décret portant fixation du taux d’intérét des avances de l’Etat aux sociétés 
coopératives et unions de sociétés coopératives d’artisans. Du 14 mai 1930. (J. O., 
1930, No. 118, p. 5462.) 

Décret relatif aux conditions d’emploi des travailleurs étrangers dans les tra- 
vaux exécutés pour l’application de la loi du 14 janvier 1930 relative & Porganisa- 
tion défensive des frontiéres. Du 14 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 120, p. 5560.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les charcuteries du départe- 
ment de la Seine. Du 14 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 121, p. 5607.) 

Décret déterminant l’évaluation des avantages en nature dont bénéficient les 
salariés assujettis 4 la loi [du 5 avril 1928] sur les assurances sociales. Du 14 mai 
1930. (J. O., 1980, No. 122, p. 5654.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les boulangeries du Nord. 
Du 14 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 124, p. 5743 ; Erratum : No. 125, p. 5794.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de 
Varticle 34 de la loi du 9 avril 1898 relatif 4 la responsabilité des accidents du tra- 
vail dans la colonie de la Nouvelle-Calédonie. Du 15 mai 1930. (J. O., 1980, No. 121, 
p. 5623.) 

Décret modifiant, en ce qui concerne l’immatriculation, le décret du 30 mars 
1929 portant réglement général d’administration publique pour l’exécution de la 
loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales. Du 19 mai 1930. (J. O., 1980, No. 120, 
p. 5558 ; Erratum: No. 123, p. 5696.) 

Décret modifiant, en ce qui concerne les caisses d’assurance, le décret du 30 mars 
1929 portant réglement général d’administration publique pour l’exécution de la 
loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales. Du 24 mai 1930. (J. O., 1980, No. 125, 
p. 5788.) 

Décret déterminant les régles d’évaluation du salaire des assurés de la loi sur 
les assurances sociales rémunérés 4 l'aide de pourboires. Du 24 mai 1930. (J. O., 
1930, No. 125, p. 5793.) 

Décret déterminant les régles d’évaluation du salaire des femmes de ménage 
et des salariés assujettis 4 la loi sur les assurances sociales rémunérés & heure ou 
a la tache pour effectuer des travaux d’ordre domestique. Du 24 mai 1930. (J. O.,. 
1930, No. 125, p. 5793.) 

Décret déterminant les régles d’évaluation du salaire des assurés assujettis 
a la loi sur les assurances sociales travaillant & facon, aux piéces, & la tache, & domi- 
cile ou rémunérés 4 l'aide de commissions ou suivant le chiffre d’affaires. Du 24 mai 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 125, p. 5794.) 


Senegal. FRENCH COLONIES 


Arrét é organisant au Sénégal le service de Inspection des établissements dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. No. 1178. Du 30 avril 1930. (J. O. du Sénégal, 


1930, No. 1548, p. 345.) 


French Somaliland. 
Arrété promulguant la loi du 13 décembre 1926 portant Code du travail maritime. 
Du 5 mars 1930. (J. O. des Somalis, 1930, No. 400, p. 38.) 
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Arrété promulguant la loi du 17 décembre 1926 portant Code disciplinaire et 
pénal du travail] maritime. Du 5 mars 1930. (J. O. des Somalis, 1980, No. 400, 
p. 44.) 


French West Africa. 

Arrété portant modification & l’arrété No. 2423, du 29 octobre 1925, réglemen- 
tant la Police des ports et rades en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 11 avril 1930. 
(J.O. de Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1930, No. 1339, p. 414.) 

Arrété fixant des dispositions transitoires pour la réglementation du pilotage 
dans le port de Dakar. Du 26 avril 1930. (J. O., de ’Afrique occidentale frangaise, 
1980, No. 13389, p. 416.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Vorbereitung der Finanzreform. Vom 28. April 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 
1930, No. 14, p. 145.) 

[Sicherung der Arbeitslosenversicherung. ] 

Gaststittengesetz. Vom 28. April 1930. (R. G. BI. I, 1930, No. 14, p. 146.) 

Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen nach dem Betriebsrite- 
gesetze vom 4. Februar 1920 (Reichsgesetzbl. S. 147) in der Reichsfinanzverwaltung. 
Vom. 7. Mai 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 16, p. 165.) 

Verordnung iiber die Ausdehnung des Bezirkes des Fachausschusses fiir die 
Kunstblumenindustrie, Sitz Dresden. Vom 13. Mai 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, 
No. 16, p. 168.) 

* Verordnung zum Schutze gegen Bleivergiftung bei Anstricharbeiten. Vom 
27. Mai 1980. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 19, p. 183.) 


Prussia. 
Fiinfte Verordnung iiber die Lockerung der Wohnungszwangswirtschaft. 


Vom 26. Februar 1930. (R. Arb. Bl., 1930, No. 9, p. I 58.) 


Wirttemberg. 
Verordnung des Innenministeriums zum Vollzug des Wohnungsmangelgesetzes. 
Vom 12. Februar 1930. (R. Arb. Bl., 1930, No. 9, p. I 59.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance (Employment under Local and Public Author- 
ities) Amendment Order, 1930, dated 10 January 1930, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Minister of Health, acting jointly 
under paragraph (d) of Part I of the First Schedule to the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 314.) 

The National Health Insurance (Share Fishermen) Order, 1930, dated 10 Feb- 
ruary 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister 
of Health, the Department of Health for Scotland and the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland, acting jointly, under section 1 of, and Paragraph (g) of Part I 
of the First Schedule to, the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, 
ch. 38) and the National Health Insurance Act (Northern Ireland) 1928 (18 and 
19 Geo. V, ch. 11 (N.1.)). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 313.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Inclusion) (Amendment) Special Order, 1930, 
dated 24 March 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) and the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 296.) 

Scheme, dated 2 May 1930, made by the Board of Education with the consent 
of the Treasury under section 21 (1) (0) of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 59), relating to teachers in the employment of the Air 
Council. (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 309.) 

* The Tanning Welfare Order, 1930, dated 2 May 1930, made by the Secretary 
of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
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Act, 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), for securing the welfare of persons employed 
in liming and tanning of raw hides and skins (including the re-tanning of tanned 
or partly tanned hides and skins) and processes incidental thereto. (S. R. and O., 
1930, No. 312.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Substituted Period) Regulations, 1930, dated 
2 May 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 321.) 


Scotland. 


Act of Sederunt prescribing procedure in stated cases under the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925 and 1929 (15 and 16 


Geo. V, ch. 70, and 20 Geo. V, ch. 10). Dated 13 March 1930. (S. R. and O., 1930, 
No 217 


The Public Health (Sanitary Inspectors Qualifications) Order (Scotland), 1930, 
dated 12 May 1930, made by the Department of Health for Scotland under section 
35 (2) of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929 (19 and 20 Geo. V, ch. 25). 


(S. R. and O., 1930, No. a 


HONG KONG 


Notification No. 245. — Regulations made by the Governor in Council under 
section 3 of the Industrial Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, 1922, Ordinance No. 22 of 1922, on 17 April 1930. (Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, No. 18, p. 160.) 


Notification No. 246. — Regulation made by the Governor in Council under 
section 37 (2) of the Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 1899, Ordinance No. 10 of 
1899, on 23 April 1930. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 1930, No. 18, p. 160.) 

[Safety valves of launches. | 


Notification No. 273: Regulation made by the Governor in Council under 
section 12 of the Female Domestic Service Ordinance, 1923, Ordinance No. 1 of 
1923, on 7 May 1930. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 1930, No. 20, p. 174.) 


Notification No. 299 : Regulations made by the Governor in Council under sec- 
tion 39 (8) of the Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 1899, Ordinance No. 10 of 1899, 
on 10 May 1930. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 1930, No. 21, p. 200.) 


HUNGARY 


1930, évi XVI. Térvénycikk a kézhasznalatu gépjaromiivallalatokrol. 1930 
évi majus ho 17-napjan. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1930, évi majus ho 22-én.) 

[Act No. XVI of 1930, respecting power vehicle undertakings for public traffic. 
Dated 17 May 1930.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. M.-665. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section 
(1) of section 46 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923), as amended by the 
Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928 (XIII of 1928), and in supersession of the 
modification of the Government of India in the Department of Industries and 
Labour, No. M.-1051, dated 28 December 1926, as subsequently amended by 
notifications No. M.-1051, dated 23 November 1927, and No. M.-1051, dated 
1 March 1928, to exempt the mines, groups of mines, classes of mines, parts of 
mines and classes of persons specified in the first column of the annexed schedule 
from the operation of such provisions of the said Act as are specified in the corres- 
ponding entry in the second column thereof. Dated 16 April 1930. (Gazette of 
India, 1930, No. 16, Part I, p. 337.) 


Notification No. M.-1217. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 5 
of the Indian Explosives Act, 1884 (IV of 1884), to further amend the Indian 
Explosives Rules, 1914. Dated 16 April 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 16, 
Part I, p. 338.) 
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Notification No. M.-1219. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 6 
of the Indian Explosives Act, 1884 (IV of 1884), to amend the notification of the 
Government of India in the Department of Industries and Labour No. M.-1219, 
dated 8 November 1927. Dated 16 April 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 16, 
Part I, p. 338.) 

Notification No. 308-I. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 19 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 (VII of 1929), as applied to Berar: Berar Trade 
Dispute Rules, 1930. Dated 13 May 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 20, Part I, 


p. 414.) 


ITALY 


24 marzo 1930, n. 454. Estensione ai cittadini divenuti invalidi per la 
causa nazionale delle disposizioni delle leggi 25 marzo 1917, n. 481, 21 agosto 1921, 
n. 1312, e 8 dicembre 1925, n. 2151, e di ogni altra disposizione concernente la 
protezione ed assistenza degli invalidi di guerra. (Numero di pubblicazione : 778.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 107, p. 1702.) 

[Act No. 454, to extend to citizens disabled in the service of the nation the 
provisions of Act No. 481 of 25 March 1917 (National Institution for the Welfare 
and Relief of Men Disabled in the War) and Acts No. 1312 of 21 August 1921 and 
No. 2151 of 3 December 1925 (compulsory employment of disabled men) and all 
other provisions respecting the welfare and relief of persons disabled in the war. 
Dated 24 March 1930.] 

Legge 27 marzo 1930, n. 283. Disposizioni concernenti l’assegnazione di alloggi 
dell’ Istituto nazionale per le case degli impiegati dello Stato a favore di funzionari 
dell?’ Amministrazione coloniale. (Numero di pubblicazione : 591.) (G. U., 1930, 
No. 84, p. 1312.) 

[Act No. 283, respecting the assignment of dwellings belonging to the National 
Institution for the Housing of State Employees to Officials of the Colonial Depart- 
ment. Dated 27 March 1930.] 

Legge 10 aprile 1930, n. 433. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 14 no- 
vembre 1929, n. 1999, che sostituisce il 2° comma dell’ art. 2 del R. decreto-legge 8 
maggio 1927, n. 680, con altro che stabilisce le funzioni attribuite al commissario 
straordinario dell’ Opera nazionale Dopolavoro, (Numero di pubblicazione : 755.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 103, p. 1650.) 

[Act No. 483, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1999 of 14 November 1929, to 
replace the second paragraph of section 2 of Legislative Decree No. 680 of 8 Mav 
1927 by a paragraph specifying the powers and duties of the special commissioner 
of the National Workers’ Spare Time Institution. Dated 10 April 1930. 

Regio decreto-legge 3 marzo 1930, n. 273. Norme sul funzionamento dei 
Consigli di disciplina e delle Casse di soccorso per il personale delle ferrovie, tramvie 
e linee di navigazione interna in regime di concessione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
583.) (G. U., 1930, No. 83, p. 1295.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 273 to issue rules for the operations of the disciplinary 
boards and benefit funds for the persons employed by railways, tramways and 
inland navigation lines operating under a concession. Dated 3 March 1930.] 

Regio decreto 17 marzo 1930, n. 727. Modificazioni ed aggiunto al testo unico 
delle leggi sulla istruzione elementare, post-elementare e sulle sue opere integrative, 
approvato con R. decreto 5 febbraio 1928, n. 577. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1049.) (G. U., 1980, No. 137, p. 2338.) 

[Royal Decree No. 727, to amend and supplement the consolidated text of the 
Acts respecting elementary and higher education and the institutions connected 
therewith which was approved by Royal Decree No. 577 of 5 February 1928. Dated 

17 March 1930.] 

Regio decreto 27 marzo 1930, n. 560. Nuova denominazione del Sindacato 
obligatorio siciliano di mutua assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro nelle miniere 
di zolfo, con sede in Caltanissetta, ed approvazione del relativo statuto. (Numero 
du pubblicazione : 931.) (G. U., 1930, No. 125, p. 2102.) 

[Royal Decree No. 560, respecting the new title of the Sicilian Compulsory 
Trade Association for mutual insurance against industrial accidents in the sulphur 

mines, with its head office at Caltanissetta, and respecting the approval of the rules 
of the said Association. Dated 27 March 1930.] 
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Decreto ministeriale 31 marzo 1930. Approvazione delle tariffe dei contributi 
da riscuotersi nell’ anno 1930 per lassicurazione obligatoria contro gli infortuni 
sul lavoro in agricoltura. (G. U., 1930, No. 84, p. 1315.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the scale of contributions to be levied in 1930 
for compulsory insurance against accidents in agricultural employment. Dated 
31 March 1930.] 

* Regio decreto 31 marzo 1930, n. 357. Aggiunta alla tabella indicante le occu- 
pazioni che richiedono un lavoro discontinuo o di semplice attesa o custodia, appro- 
vata con R. decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2657. (Numero di pubblicazlone : 670.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 93, p. 1504.) 

[Royal Decree No. 357, to add an item to the schedule of occupations which 
require only intermittent work or mere being in attendance or watching, approved 
by Royal Decree No. 2657 of 6 December 1923. Dated 31 March 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 29 aprile 1930. Istituzione di un Ufficio nazionale per il 
collocamento gratuito dei prestatori d’opera addetti alla mietitura del grano. 
(G. U., 1930, No. 109, p. 1735.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish a free national employment exchange for 
workers employed in reaping corn. Dated 29 April 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 30 aprile 1930. Istituzione di Uflici pubblici per il collo- 
camento gratuito dei prestatori d’opera dell’ agricoltura, nelle Provincie non com- 
prese nella tabella allegata al decreto Ministeriale 20 agosto 1929. (G. U., 1930, 
No. 109, p. 1735.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish free public employment exchanges for agricul- 
tural workers in the provinces not included in the schedule appended to the Minis- 
terial Decree of 20 August 1929. Dated 30 April 1930.] 


JAMAICA 
A Law further to amend the laws regulating hawking and peddling. No. 4 
of 1930. Assented to 14 March 1930. (Jamaica Gazette, 1980, Vol. LITI, No. 22, 
p. 421.) 


JAPAN 


Imperial Ordinance No. 85. Commission for the Prevention of Unemployment. 
Dated 25 April 1930. (Kampé, 26 April 1930.) 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to amend the Harbours Regulations Ordinance, 1928. No. 5 
of 1930. Assented to 23 April 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, No. 21, 
p. 685.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the reservation of lands for the use and benefit 
of the native tribes of the Colony and for the management and control of lands 
so reserved. No. 9 of 1930. Assented to 13 May 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 
1930, No. 25, p. 852.) 

An Ordinance to establish a Code of Criminal Law. No. 10 of 1930. Assented 
to 26 May 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, No. 27, p. 905.) 


LITHUANIA 


Valstybinio degtuku monopolio istatymas. No. 2225. (Vyriausybés Zinios 
26 April 1930, No. 825, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting the State match monopoly. (No date.)] 

Valstybinio degtuku monopolio ir paskolos. 1930 m. balandzio m. 12 d. (Vyriau- 
sybés Zinios, 26 April 1930, No. 325, p. 1.) 

[Contract (with the Swedish Match Company) respecting the State Match 
monopoly and the loan. Dated 12 April 1930.] 
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Regulations made by the Public Service Commissioner affecting employees in 
the Printing and Stationery Department. Dated 7 April 1930. (New Zealand 
Gazette, 1930, No. 31, p. 1477.) 

Rules under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1908. Approved 
14 April 1936. (New Zealand Gazette, 1930, No. 30, p. 1439.) 


Government Notice No. 40 of 1930 under the Municipal Corporations Ordinance, 
1927. The Livingstone Petroleum Regulations, 1930. Dated 5 May 1930. (Supple- 
ment to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 9 May 1930, p. 139.) 

Government Notice No. 46 of 1930 under the Mining Proclamation, 1912. 
Amendment to regulations published under Government Notice No. 17 of 1917: 
The Mines Health and Sanitation (Amendment) Regulations, 1930. Dated 20 May 
1930. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 23 May 1930, 
p. 157.) 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 22 marca 1930 r. o wyda- 
waniu polkskim statkom handlowym morskim certyfikatow, upowazniajacych do 
przewozu podroznych przez ocean. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 22, poz. 191, p. 251.) 

[Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce respecting the issue of certi- 
ficates for Polish merchant vessels, authorising them to carry passengers overseas. 
Dated 22 March 1930.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 9 kwietnia 1930 r. 
Ww sprawie przyznania prawa do zasiklow czesciowo zatrudnionym robotnikom 
sakladow hutniczydh polozonych na terenie dzialania Zarzadu Obwodowego Fun- 
duszu Bezrobocia w Katowicach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 27, poz. 239, p. 373.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the grant of the 
right to benefit to persons employed part-time in smelting works situated within 
the jurisdiction of the district authority of the Unemployment Fund in Kattowitz. 
Dated 9 April 1930.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 9 kwietnia 1930 r. 
Ww sprawie przyznania prawa do zasilkow ozesciowo zatrudnionym robotnikom 
Czestochowskich Zakladow Wyrobow Wlokienniczych “ Stradom ”’ oraz Fitzne- 
rowskiej Fabryki Srub i Nitow w Siemianowicach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 27, 
poz. 240, p. 873.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the grant of 
the right to benefit to persons employed part-time in the Czestochowa textile 
factories of the “ Stradom ”’ and in the screw and bolt factory of Messrs. Fitzner 
in Siemianowice. Dated 9 April 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:415 — Proibe, até 31 de Dezembro de 1933, que as emprésas 
industriais ou comerciais que exercan a sua actividade no continente admitan ao 
servico empregados que nao sejam portugueses. 16 de Maio de 1930. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1930, No. 127, p. 999.) 

[Decree No. 18415 to prohibit until 31 December 1933 the engagement by indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings carying on their operations in the continental 
territory of Portugal of any employees who are not of Portugueuse nationality. 
Dated 16 May 1930.] 

Decreto no. 18:406 — Altera o Codigo da Estrada. 31 de Maio de 1930. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1930, No. 125, p. 971.) 

[Decree No. 18406, to amend the Highway Code. Dated 31 May 1930.] 

Decreto no. 18:420 — Organiza o ensino téenico profissional. 4 de Junho de 
1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 128, p. 1004.) 
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[Decree No. 18420, respecting the organisation of vocational education. Dated 
4 June 1930,] 

Portaria no. 6:843 — Define as designacées de * Pérto de registo” e “* Pérto 
de armamento ”’. 6 de Junho de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 132, p. 1062.) 

[Order No. 6843, to define the terms “ port of registry ” and “ home port ”. 
Dated 6 June 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru ratificarea unora din proiectele de conventii adoptate de Con- 
ferinta Internationala a Muncii in sesiunile din 1920 si 1921. 24 Aprile 1930. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1930, No. 91, p. 3003.) 

[Act to ratify certain Draft Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at the Sessions held in 1920 and 1921. Dated 24 April 1930.] 


Lege pentru ratificarea aranjamentului privilor la stabilirea cartii de transit 
pentru emigranti. 24 Aprilie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 91, p. 3016.) 

[Act to ratify the agreement respecting the institution of a transit card for 
emigrants. Dated 24 April 1930.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale No. 30,164: incadrari 
ca industrii sezoniere. 5 Aprilie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 84, p. 2784.) 

[Order No. 30164 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health, and Social Welfare, 
to add an item to the schedule of seasonal industries. (Building industry.) Dated 
5 April 1930.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii. Sanatatiisi Ocrotirilor Sociale No. 30,166 : incadrari 
ca industri sezoniere. 5 Aprilie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 84, p. 2784.) 

[Order No. 30166 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health, and Social Welfare, 
to add an item to the schedule of seasonal industries. (Brick and tile works.) Dated 
5 April 1930.] 

* Decizie No. 43,676 Ministrului Muncii, Sanatatii si Oerotirilor Sociale inter- 
zicerea intrebuintarii ceruzei. 23 Mai 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 116, 
p. 3864.) 

[Order No. 43676 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health and Social Welfare, 
to prohibit the use of white lead (in painting). Dated 23 May 1930.] 

Decizie No. 61,612 Ministerului Industriei si Comertului: noi atributiuni la 
legen Camerelor de Comert si Industri. 6 Junie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, 


No. 132, p. 4526.) 
[Order No. 61612 of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce : new powers under 
the Act respecting chambers of commerce and industry. Dated 6 June 1930.] 


SAINT VINCENT 


Regulations made by the Sanitary Authority under section 15 (6) of the Public 
Health Ordinance, 1927, and section 6 of the Public Health (Amendment) Ordinance 
1929, with respect to slaughter-houses, slaughter-men and butchers. Dated 14 Feb- 
ruary 1930. (Saint Vincent Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. 65, No. 17, Appendix, 


p. 4.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Act to amend the “ Medical, Dental and Pharmacy Act, 1927’. No. 2 of 1930. 
Promulgated 2 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. VIII, No. 18, p. 332.) 

Act to consolidate the law relating to native tax. No. 13 of 1930. Promulgated 
2 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. VIII, No. 18, p. 347.) 

Act to amend the law relating to immigration. No. 14 of 1930. Promulgated» 
2 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. VIII, No. 18, p. 349.) 

Act to amend [sections 4 (1), 7 and 8 (3) of] the “ Shop Hours Ordinance, 1921 ”. 
No. 15 of 1930. Promulgated 2 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. VIII, 
No. 18, p. 350.) 
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* Act to provide for increased compensation on injury to or on the death of 
native labourers. No. 16 of 1930. Promulgated 2 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 
1930, Vol. VIII, No. 18, p. 351.) 

Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to the organisation and control 
of the British South Africa Police and the British South Africa Police Reserve. 
No. 18 of 1930. Promulgated 30 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 22, 
p. 399.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de la “ Provisién Médica 
Nacional ”’. 9 de Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 154, p. 1395.) 

[Royal Order to approve the appended regulations for the National Medical 
Provident Fund. Dated 9 May 1930.] 


Real decreto-ley disponiendo quede redactado en la forma que se indica el 
articulo 60 del Estatuto de las Clases pasivas del Estado. 16 de Mayo de 1930. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 140, p. 1123.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend section 60 of the State Pension Code. Dated 
16 May 1930.] 


Real decreto disponiendo se constituya en Espaha la Unién Nacional de Tri- 
bunales Tutelares de Menores. 16 de Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, 
No. 140, p. 1127.) 

[Royal Decree to provide for the establishment in Spain of a National Union 
of Juvenile Welfare Courts. Dated 16 May 1930.] 


Real orden dictando reglas relativas a fin de evitar accidentes en los obreros 
que se dédican a trabajos de reparacién y limpieza de pozos negros. 23 de Mayo 
de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 144, p. 1202.) 

[Royal Order to issue rules for the prevention of accidents to workers engaged 
in the repairing and clearing of cesspits. Dated 23 May 1930.] 

Real decreto creando una Delegacién especial de Trabajo en Cataluha con 
residencia en Barcelona y juridiccién en las cuatro provincias de la mencionada 
regién. 24 de Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 155, p. 1418.) 

[Royal Decree to establish a special local labour office in Catalonia with head- 
quarters at Barcelona and jurisdiction over the four provinces of the region in 
question. Dated 24 May 1930.] 

Real decreto dictando las normas que se indican para la organizacién y funciona~ 
miento de las Delegaciones regionales de Trabajo, dependientes de la Direccién 
general de Trabajo. 24 de Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 155, p. 1419.) 

[Royal Decree to issue rules for the organisation and working of the local labour 
offices under the General Labour Directorate. Dated 24 May 1930.] 

Real orden disponiendo se publiquen en este periédico oficial las normas de 
trabajo del personal de Banca. 4 de Junio de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 158, 


p- 1503.) 
[Royal Order to provide for the publication in the Gaceta de Madrid of the rules 


of employment for banks. Dated 4 June 1930.] 
SWAZILAND 
Proclamation No. 12 of 1930 further to amend the Native Labour Regulation 


(Swaziland) Proclamation, 1913. Dated 9 May 1930. (Official Gazette of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, 1930, No. 1501.) 


SWEDEN 


* Lag om arbetstidens begrinsning. Den 16 maj 1930. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1930, No. 138, p. 267.) 
|Act respecting the limitation of hours of work. Dated 16 May 1930.] 


* Lag om vissa inskrinkningar betraffande tidon for forlaggande av bageri- och 
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konditoriarbete. Den 16 maj 1930. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 139, 
. 273.) 

. [Act respecting certain restrictions upon working hours in the bakery and con- 

fectionery trades. Dated 16 May 1930.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Estland fran 
vissa bestimmelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsiikring for olycksfall 
i arbete. Den 25 April 1930. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 90, p. 184.) 

[Royal Notification to exempt Estonian citizens from certain provisions of the 
Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) respecting insurance against industrial accidents. 
Dated 25 April 1930.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse rérande aindrad lydelse av § 2 i kungérelsen den 
30 juni 1916 (nr 320) angaende understéd av statsmedel till befrimjande och 
organiserande av den offentliga arbetsformedlingen i riket. Den 9 maj 1930. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 129, p. 258.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 2 of the Notification of 30 June 1916 
(No. 320) respecting State grants in aid of the promotion and organisation of the 
public employment exchange system in Sweden. Dated 9 May 1930.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse om andrad lydelse av §§ 1, 2, 3 och 6 i kungorelsen 
den 4 november 1921 (nr 705) angaende statsunderstéd till kommunala och enskilda 
anstalter fér yrkesundervisning. Den 9 maj 1930. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1930, No. 149, p. 287.) 

[Royal Notification to amend sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the Notification of 4 No- 
vember 1921 (No. 705) respecting a State grant in aid of communal and private 
institutions for technical education. Dated 9 May 1930.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av § 105 i stadgan for den kommu- 
nala yrkesundervisningen den 4 november 1921 (nr 706). Den 9 maj 1930. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1930, No. 150, p. 288.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 105 of the Communal Technical Educa- 
tion Regulations of 4 November 1921 (No. 706). Dated 9 May 1930.] ! 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om iindrad lydelse av § 10 kungérelsen den 11 no- 
vember 1927 (nr 411) med vissa féreskrifter i anledning av lagen om utlannings 
ratt att, hir i riket vistas. Den 17 maj 1930. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1930, 
No. 140, p. 277.) : 

[Royal Notification to amend section 10 of the Notification of 11 November 
1927 (No. 411) to issue regulations under the Act respecting the right of aliens to 
sojourn in Sweden. Dated 17 May 1930.] 


TURKEY 


*Umuni Hifzissihha Kanunu. No. 1593. 24. 4. 1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, 
No. 1489, p. 8895.) 
Act respecting public health. No. 1593. Dated 24 April 1930.] 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law as to mines and minerals. 
No. 12 of 1930. Assented to 28 April 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to Uganda Official 
Gazette, Vol. XXIII, No. 8, 30 April 1930, p. 293.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to amplify the Riotous Assemblies and Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1914. No. 19 of 1930. Dated 20 May 1930. 

Wet tot aanvulling van die Oproerige Bijeenkomsten en Krimineel Recht 
Wijzigingswet, 1914. No. 19 van 1930. 20 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1872, p. xviii.) 
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Act to amend the law relating to natives in urban areas. No. 25 of 1930. Dated 
30 May 1930. 

Wet om die wet omtrent naturelle in stadsgebiede te wysig. No. 25 van 1930. 
30 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LXXX, 
No. 1875, p. xl.) 

Act to make better provision for the allocation of the cost of certain annuities 
between the various pension and superannuation funds and the revenue of the 
Department of Railways and Harbours of the Union ; to amend in certain respects 
the Railways and Harbours Service Acts, 1912 and 1925, and the Railways and 
Harbours Superannuation Fund Act, 1925, and to make provision for retirements 
on ground of ill-health from the service of the Railway Administration. No. 27 
of 1980. Dated 30 May 1930. 

Wet om beter voorsiening to maak vir die verdeling van die koste van sekere 
jaargelde tussen die verskillende pensionen- en superannuasiefondse en die inkomste 
van die Departement van Spoorweé en Hawens van die Unie; om in sekere opsigte 
die “ Spoorweg en Havendienst Wet”, 1912, en die “ Spoorwegen en Havens 
Dienst Wet ”, 1925, en die “ Spoorwegen en Havens Superannuatie Fonds Wet ”’, 
1925, te wysig, en om voorsiening te maak vir afdankings uit die diens van die 
Spoorwegadministrasie op grond van slegte gesondheid. No. 27 van 1930. 30 Mei 
1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1875, p. lxiv.) 

Government Notice No. 894. Amendment of Mines and Works Regulations. 
Dated 16 May 1930. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. 
LXXX, No. 1871, p. 368.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Immigration Rules of 1 January.1930. (Immigration Laws, 1930, p. 111.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Order respecting the evaluation of the work of the employees of the Ministry 
of the Interior, the employees of the general administrative authority in the terri- 
tory of the Banates and of the administrative authority of the town of Belgrade, 
and the employees of the Banates. Dated 17 May 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, 
No. 120-XLIV, p. 821.) 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Fourteenth 
Session. Geneva, 1930. (a) Forced Labour. Item I on the Agenda. Second 
Discussion. Report I (Second Supplement). 8 pp. (b) Hours of Work of Salaried 
Employees. Item II on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report II (Second 
Supplement). 9 pp. Geneva, 1930. 

These supplementary reports contain the replies of the Governments of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and Chile to the questionnaires on Forced Labour 
and Hours of Work of Salaried Employees. The replies were received after 
5 June 1930, the date of the publication of the first supplement to the main reports 
on these two items. 


—— The Law on the Contract of Employment of Agricultural Workers in Austria, 
Germany and Hungary. Studies and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 10. 
Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1930. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 63 pp. 1s. 6d. ; 
40 cents. 

It was pointed out at the Forty-sixth Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, in October 1929, that extensive preliminary enquiry 
into the nature of the contract of employment would have to be made before 
this question could be placed on the agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference in accordance with the resolution adopted by the Conference at its Tenth 
Session in 1927. In the opinion of the delegate of the Italian Government, Mr. de 
Michelis, who submitted the resolution to the Conference, the term “ general 
principles ” covers the form of contract, its period of validity, questions of disci- 
pline, wage rates, wage deductions and their reasons, probationary period, weekly 
rest, holidays, dismissal, compensation for dismissal, etc. 

The above report discusses the contract of employment as defined of agri- 
cultural workers in Austria, Germany and Hungary. The material is selected 
from three studies on agricultural labour law in these countries supplied to the 
International Labour Office by Mr. Erhard Starcke, of Berlin. A bibliography 
is included. 


League of Nations. Proceedings of the International Conference on Treatment 
of Foreigners. First Session, Paris, 5 November- 5 December 1929. Geneva, 
1930. 575 pp. 


—— Economic and Financial Section. International Statistical Year-Book 
1929. Geneva, 1930. 262 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Free Zones of Upper 
Savoy and the District of Gex. Volume I. Minutes. Speeches. 478 pp. Volume II. 
Special Agreement for Arbitration. Memorial and Annexes to the Memorials. 
Pp. 489-1323. Volume III. Counter-Memorials and Annexes. Pp. 1333-1841. 
Acts and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the 
Court. No. 17-I. Seventeenth (Ordinary) Session (1929). Documents relating to 
the Order of 19 August 1929. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 


Chambre de Commerce internationale. La siiwation économique en 1929. Eco- 
nomic Conditions in 1929. Die Wirtschaftslage im Jahre 1929. Supplement No. 6 
to the Economie internationale, April 1930. Paris. 111 pp. 


Fédération internationale de la presse technique et professionnelle. Inter- 
national Federation of the Technical Press. Cinquiéme congrés international de 
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la presse technique et professionnelle. Barcelone, 16-19 septembre 1929 ; Madrid, 
20-23 septembre 1929; Séville, 23-24 septembre 1929. 434 pp., illustr. 

Institut international d’agriculture. Annuaire international de législation 
agricole, VIII® année, 1928. Rome, 1929. 60 lire. Lxxxt+900 pp. 


International Colonial Institute. Record of the Meeting held in Brussels, 24-26 
June 1929. Brussels. 290+ pp. 


Internationaler Metallarbeiterbund. Berichte des Sekretéirs und der Landes- 
organisationen 1927-1929 an den XII. Internationalen Metallarbeiter-Kongress 


in Kopenhagen. Berne, 1930. 346 pp. 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Intérieur et de  Hygiéne. Statistique générale. Annuaire statis- 
tique de la Belgique et du Congo belge. Cinquante-siziéme année 1927-1928. 
Brussels, 1929. cxxvilI+284 pp. 15 frs. 


BRAZIL 


Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Servigo de Inspecgao e 


Fomento Agricolas. JRelatorio Annos de 1927 e 1928. Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 
477 pp. 

This report includes a section on agricultural wages, covering the years 1924 
to 1928. 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives dans le Royaume 
de Bulgarie en 1926. Sofia, 1930. 73 pp. 


CANADA 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-1926. (Commodities, Securities, Services, Import and Export Valua- 


tions). Ottawa, 1930. 293 pp. 


ONTARIO 
Department of Agriculture. Report of the Women’s Institutes of the Province 
of Ontario, 1929. Toronto, 1930. 160 pp. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

Labour Department. Annual Report for the Year 1929. By H. C. Batuurst, 
M.C.S. Kuala Lumpur, 1930. 30 pp. 

Report on Co-operation in Malaya. By C. F. Srricxianp, 1.C.S. Kuala 
Lumpur, 1929. 19 pp. 


FRANCE 

Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement francais au Conseil de la Socicté 
des Nations conformément 4 Varticle 22 du Pacte sur C administration sous mandat 
du territoire du Togo pour Tannée 1929. Paris, 1930. 188 pp. 


GERMANY 
Statistisches Amt hes Stadt Berlin. Grundstiicke, Wohnungen und Haus- 
halitungen. Graphisch-statistische Darstellungen von Berlin. Berlin, 1929. 


26+18 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Colonial Office. Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 15 pp. 3d. 


Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Admin- 
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istration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the year 1929. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1930. 228 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Dominions Office. Oversea Settlement Committee. Report for the Year ended 
31 December 1929. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 43 pp. 9d. 

An analysis of this report was published in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 21 July 1930, page 127. 


Home Office. Report of Effects of Asbestos Dust on the Lungs and Dust Sup- 
pression in the Asbestos Industry. By E. R. A. MEREWETHER, M.D., and C. W. 
Price. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 34 pp. Is. 3d. 


This report summarises the results of an enquiry initiated by the Factory 
Department of the Home Office and carried out during 1928 and 1929. The first 
part deals with the medical aspect of the problem, i.e. with fibrosis and other 
pulmonary lesions among asbestos workers. The three principal conclusions 
reached are as follows: (1) the inhalation of asbestos dust over a period of years 
results in the development of a serious type of fibrosis of the lungs ; (2) the develop- 
ment of the disease varies in direct proportion to the length of the exposure to 
dust and to the concentration of dust in the air; (3) susceptibility to the disease 
is not affected either by age or by sex. The second part of the report is devoted 
to a study of general hygienic measures, and an exposition of the processes giving 
rise to dust and of methods for its suppression. The report ends with a series of 
recommendations. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference, 
Twelfth Session, 30 May-21 June 1929. Report to the Minister of Labour by the 
Government Delegates of H.M. Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 47 pp. 9d. 


—— Report for the Year 1929. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 149 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Department of Agriculture. Eighteenth Report. Being for the Year ended 
31 December 1929. Edinburgh, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930. 98 pp. 
1s. 6d. 


Department of Health for Scotland. First Annual Report, 1929. Edinburgh, 
1930. xvI+219 pp. 3s. 6d. 


INDIA 


Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-1928. Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour, No. 43. Calcutta, 1980. 46 pp., diagrams. R. 1-2 or 2s. 

This Bulletin gives in a handy form facts regarding industrial unrest in India 
from 1921 to 1928. During this period there were 1,598 disputes, involving over 
2.7 million workers, and causing a total loss of over 72 million working days. 
As regards the accuracy of these statistics, the Bulletin states that they are col- 
lected almost entirely through official agency and it is estimated that the number 
of strikes escaping notice is probably not more than 2 per cent. of the total. 
A short account is also given of Government intervention in the settlement of strikes 
roe . the passage of the Trade Union Act of 1926 and of the Trade Disputes 

ct of 1929. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Industry and Commerce. Departmental Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation. Second Report. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1929. 15 pp. 2d. 

The First Report of this Committee was summarised in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, pages 93-95. No legislation has been 
passed in the subsequent three years to give effect to the recommendations 
contained in the First Report. Meanwhile, statistics relating to the working 
of the existing legislation in 1926 and 1927 have been published, and it was thought 
desirable that the Committee should re-examine the problem in the light of these 
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statistics. The Second Report presents their conclusions after this re-examination. 
The majority of the Committee confirm the recommendations of the First Report, 
while the minority, in view of the increasing premiums demanded by insurance 
companies for insuring the risk, would modify the previous recommendations 
by reducing the rate of weekly compensation then proposed and maintaining 
the waiting period at its present length. 


JAPAN 
Bureau de la Statistique générale. Résumé statistique de ! Empire du Japon. 
44me année. Tokyo, 1930. vi1+161 pp. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiska Parvalde. Bureau statistique. Darba statistika 1928. G. 
Statistique du travail, 1928. Third edition. By J. Baurais. Edited by V. SALNalIs. 
Riga, 1930. vi+175 pp. 


PERU 


Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio. Direccién de Estadistica. Extracto Esta- 
distico del Peru. 1928. Lima, 1929, xi1+224 pp. 


POLAND 

Ministerstwa Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. Opieka Spoleczna Zbior Ustaw i Roz- 
porzadzen. Z Wyjasnieniami i Komentarzami. By Dr. Stanisiawa GrocHoL- 
SKIEGO and Edwarda CHWALEWIKA. Warsaw, 1929. 731 pp. 

Collection of laws and decrees relating to social protection in Poland, with a 
commentary. 


—— Projekty Konwancyj i Zalecenia przjete przez Miedzynarodows Kon- 
ferencja Pracy na dwunastu sesjach w latach 1919-1929. By Helena Sreruine. 
Warsaw, 1929. xIv+268 pp. 

Contains the texts of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at the twelve Sessions held from 1919 
to 1929, together with explanatory notes. The volume is published by the Organ- 
isation Committee of the National Polish Exhibition of Poznan, under the auspices 
of the Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance. 
ts 
~ —— Rocznik Pracowinczkch Zwiazhow Zawodowych w Polsce rok 1928. Annuaire 
des syndicats professionnels des travailleurs en Pologne, 1928. Warsaw, 1930. 103 pp. 


PORTO RICO 
Departamento de Agricultura y Trabajo. Décimocuarto Informe Anual del 
Negociado del Trabajo, 1930. San Juan, 1930. 91 pp. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. Direccién General de Trabajo. Seccién 
de Estadisticas Especiales del Trabajo. Estadistica de los accidentes del trabajo 
ocurridos en el anio 1928. Madrid, 1930. 120 pp. 


—— Servicio General de Estadistica. Anuwario Estadistico de Espafia. Afio 
XIV. 1928. Madrid, 1930. xxvi1+-711 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau fédéral de statistique. Statistique suisse des fabriques du 22 aodt 1929. 
Berne, 1930. 209 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Survey of Europe. The Danube 
Basin. Part 2. Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. By Louis G. Micnaz.. 
Technical Bulletin No. 126. Washington, 1929. 186 pp. 
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Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States 1928. By William W. Apams. Bulletin 319. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1930. vi1+125 pp. 20 cents. 


Federal Reserve Board. Sixteenth Annual Report, covering operations for the 
year 1929. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1929. 1Iv+42 pp. 

This report suggests that an important factor in the prosperity of the United 
States between 1923 and 1928 was its credit system, and notably the steadying 
influence and marketing policies of the Federal Reserve System. Moreover, the 
“ direct pressure ’’ exercised by the Federal Reserve Board upon the Federal 
reserve banks to induce them to refrain from supporting speculative security 
credit certainly enabled the credit resources of the banking system and especially 
those of the Federal reserve banks to be substantially conserved for vital needs 
arising later in 1929. 

There is an account of gold movements from 1922 to 1929 and of the policy 
pursued by the Federal Reserve System during the 1929 crisis. 

Reference is made to the unusual importance of a suit brought against the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the Federal Reserve System, which 
produced the first judicial interpretation of provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act relating to the discharge of the Federal Reserve banks’ functions connected 
with credit policies ; the banking authorities’ action was said to have caused the 
market value of the complainant’s stocks and bonds to decline. 

Interesting figures are also given relating to the development of consolidation 
in banking in the United States. 


OHIO 

Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labour Statistics and Industrial 
Commission. Rates of wages, Fluctuation of Employment, Wage and Salary Pay- 
ments in Ohio, 1928. Columbus, 1930. 507 pp. 


VIRGINIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Thirty-second Annual Report for the Year 
ending 30 September 1929. Richmond, 1930. 107 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Freier estelltenbund. Die Praxis der Betriebsriite im Auf- 
sichtsrat. Wirtschaftspolitische Schriften. Berlin, 1930. 36 pp. 


All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. Memorandum to the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India. Berhampore. 39 pp. 


American Country Life Association. Rural Organisation 1929. Proceedings 
of the Twelfth American Country Life Conference, Ames, Iowa, 17-20 October 1929. 
New York, 1930. 1x+186 pp. 


Basserre, Madeleine. Le Cantal. Economie agricole et pastorale. Aurillac, Impri- 
merie Moderne, 1928. 225 pp. 


Bund der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaftsverbinde. Stan- 
dardisierung der Landwirtschaft in ihrer Beziehung zum landwirtschaftlichen Genossen- 
schaftswesen. Enquete, veranstaltet vom Bund der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaftsverbiinde in Prag. Prague, 1930. 80 pp. 

On the initiative of the Union of Federations of German Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies in Czechoslovakia, an exchange of views took place between 
the leaders of the agricultural co-operative movement in Czechoslovakia on the 
question of the standardisation of agricultural products. This began by an 
exchange of views in each of the three federations of German agricultural co- 
operative societies affiliated to the Union, on the basis of a questionnaire, prepared 
by Dr. Weden, Director of the Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
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Societies in Bohemia, on the advantages and possibilities of standardisation, 
relations with distributive co-operative societies, etc. 

These preliminary results were discussed at a meeting of the representatives 
of the three federations, at which reports were also submitted on the standardisa- 
tion of different agricultural products (wheat, dairy produce, vegetables, fruit, 
ete.). The importance of this standardisation and the outstanding part played 
by the co-operative movement in this field were recognised by all the represent- 
atives of the German agricultural co-operative movement in Czechoslovakia 

The above work contains the reports of the different meetings and summaries 
of the reports submitted. 


Centrokooperativ svaz jednot hospodarskych druzslev republiky Ceskoslovenske 
v Praze. Vyrocni Zprava za rok 1929. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1929. Compte 


rendu pour année 1929. Annual Report for the Year 1929. Prague, 1930. 49 pp. 


Chauveau, Dr. C. La loi sur les assurances sociales a la portée de tous. Loi du 
5 avril 1928 modifiée par les lois des 5 aotit 1929 et 30 avril 1930. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1930. 243 pp. 15 frs. 

After analysing in detail in an earlier work (Loi sur les assurances sociales : 
Commentaire juridique, financier, et administratif ) the legal, financial and technical 
principles on which the new French Social Insurance Act is based, Dr. Chauveau, 
who acted as general reporter when the Bill was before the Senate, describes in 
his latest work the effects of the Act, the obligations it imposes and the benefits 
it guarantees. He examines from the point of view of employers and insured per- 
sons the duties devolving on each party and their respective rights, and the rules 
designed to safeguard the interests involved ; he states,explains, and vindicates 
the solution adopted for various typical cases that may arise. His object is primarily 
to make the provisions of the Act clearly understood, so that they may be observed 
intelligently rather than in mere passive resignation, since the Act cannot be 
truly effectual except with the consent and collaboration of everyone concerned. 
Very clear, simple, and at the same time precise, with a full alphabetical index 
which makes it even easier to consult, Dr. Chauveau’s work should adequately 


fulfil the objects for which it is designed. 


Chollet, C. Problémes de races et de couleurs. Le conflit. La réconciliation. Paris, 
Société des Missions évangéliques, 1929. viii + 348 pp. 12.50 frs. 


Christoff, K. Balgarsko zanayatchystvo i negovoto zakonodatelstvo. Sofia, 1929. 
95 pp. 35 leva. 

The author gives a historical survey of the development of handicrafts in Bul- 
garia before and since the liberation of the country from the Turkish yoke. He 
also describes the present economic and social situation of Bulgarian handicraftsmen, 
and analyses the Bulgarian legislation relating to handicrafts, social insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and vocational training for handicraftsmen. 


Cimenteries et Briqueteries réunies. Service social. Code de sécurité et dhygiéne 
a usage des ouvriers. Antwerp, 1930. 16 pp. 

A note on this “Code of Safety and Hygiene Regulations for Workmen ” was 
published in the Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. VI, No. 3, May-June 1930, page 90. 
—— —— Premiers soins d’urgence en cas d’accident. Antwerp. 28 pp. 


Conférence du Jeune Barreau de Bruxelles. Section de Droit colonial et maritime. 
(a) Le travail forcé aux colonies par Me Xavier Carton DE Wirt. (b) Discours 
de Me Charles Hervy-Cousin. (c) Discours de Me Paul Crokarrt. Brussels, 1930. 
56 pp. 

Consorzio provinciale per l’istruzione tecnica, Milano. Relazione e bilancio 
consuntivo esercizio 1928-1929. Bilancio preventivo 1929-30. Milan. 88 pp., 
illustr. 


Co-operative League of the U.S. of America. First Yearbook. A Survey of 
Consumers’ Co-operation in the United States, 1930. New York, 1930. 316 pp. 
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Croquant, Alfred. L’indemnisation du chémage partiel. Une formule nouvelle. 
Mons, G. Delporte, 1930. 25 pp. 

The determination of the rate of unemployment benefit for partially unemployed 
workers is, in practice, rather a difficult problem to solve. In order to fix this rate 
account must be taken at the same time of the benefit payable to the wholly 
unemployed worker and of the actual earnings of the partially unemployed worker. 
In Germany, for instance, the rate payable to a partially unemployed worker is. 
equal to the benefit payable to a wholly unemployed worker less half the actual 
earnings of the former ; it follows that partial unemployment benefit ceases as 
soon as actual earnings, in the course of a week, let us say, are double the weekly 
benefit for total unemployment. This formula has the merit of simplicity ; but it 
appears to Mr. Croquant, Chief Inspector in the Belgian Ministry of Labour, that 
it does not give the partially unemployed worker enough advantage over the 
wholly unemployed worker to encourage the acceptance of part-time work in default 
of full-time employment. With Mr. Croquant’s formula, partial unemployment 
benefit also ceases as soon as actual money earnings are double the benefit for 
total unemployment, but when the benefit is plotted against earnings, the decrease 
is shown not by a straight line, but by a convex parabolic curve. To obviate the 
difficulties of calculation which his formula would present in practice, Mr, Croquant 
has designed a special kind of slide rule which, by an easy manipulation, at once 
gives the required result. 


Das Deutsche Hygiene-Museum. Festschrift zur Eréffnung des Museums und 
der Internationalen Hygiene- Ausstellung Dresden 1930. Herausgegeben von Heinrich 
ZERKAULEN. Dresden, Wolfgang Jess, 1930. 85 pp. 

A well-produced album published on the occasion of the opening of the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition at Dresden and of the inauguration of the new buildings 
of the Health Museum of that city. Among the numerous contributions included, 
special mention may be made of the article by Dr. THre.e, medical inspector .of 
factories at Dresden, on industrial hygiene and legislation. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. Wéirtschaftsprogramm der Industrie 
in der Tschechoslowakei. Teplitz-Schénau, 1930. 29 pp. 

The economic programme drawn up by the Federation of German Employers 
in Czechoslovakia is opposed to the fixing of wages by public authorities and to 
the rigorous prohibition of Saturday afternoon work for women. It is in favour 
of international regulation in connection with equality of treatment in the field 
of social insurance ; it supports the “Safety First’? movement and advocates the 
freedom of the international labour market. It points to the necessity of taking 
into account the possible human and moral effects of rationalisation and recom- 
mends that the workers be permitted to benefit by any favourable results it may 
have. 


Débele, Dr. Lepold. Die Hausindustrie des Hotzenwaldes. Heimarbeit und 
Verlag in der Neuzeit. Schriftenfolge herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Arnprt. 15. Heft. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1929. 70 pp. 


Ehrlich, Dr. Die sogen. Bechterewsche Krankheit (Eine chronische zur Ver- 
steifung fiihrende Erkrankung der Wirbelsdule). Bearbeitet auf Grund der Unter- 
suchungen und Beobachtungen im Reichsversorgungswesen. Arbeit und Gesund- 
heit. Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
MartiIneck. Heft 15. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 58 pp., illustr. 

This exhaustive study of Bechterew’s disease contains statistics relating to the 
distribution by occupation of 753 reported cases. The figures collected show that 
this disease of the spinal column is most frequent in heavy occupations in which 
the worker is exposed to the risk of strain or injury. 


Frangois, G., and Mariol, H. Législation coloniale. 392 pp. Suppléments A et B. 
Mis a jour au 1° décembre 1929. Les manuels coloniaux. Collection publiée sous 
la direction de Georges Harpy. Paris, Librairie Larose, 1929. 91 pp. 


Frelkowa, E. Praca Mlodziezy w Przemysle Drukarskim w Polsce. Zwiazek 
Zawodowy Drukarzy i Pokrewnych Zawodow w Polsce. Warsaw, 1929. 46 pp., 
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Gangemi, Lello. Ii problema della durato del lavoro. L’ideologia internazionale 
ed i fatti nazionali. La soluzione nazionale del Governo Fascista, Florence, Vallecchi. 
xv + 526 pp. 25 lire. 

“The author”, says Professor G. Del Vecchio in his preface to this book, “being 
obliged to combine his literary work with his other varied activities as politician, 
professor, and publicist, has not always been able to give the finishing touch to 
his expressions, or to submit the substance of all his statements to the necessary 
check against one another.” 

If the circumstances pleaded by Professor Del Vecchio can explain in some 
measure the confusion and inconsistencies from which Mr. Gangemi’s work suffers, 
they cannot altogether excuse them. In any case, the task of the critic is made 
a difficult one by the impossibility of disentangling the author’s exact purpose from 
the mass of arguments borrowed from all kinds of sources, sometimes against the 
limitation of working hours, sometimes against a too rigid limitation, sometimes 
against any international regulation of the question, sometimes in favour of a revi- 
sion of the Washington Hours Convention — which in itself implies recognition of 
the principle of international regulation. It is surprising, too, that the author 
has not thought it necessary to make anywhere in his work an adequate analysis 
of the contents and scope of the Washington Hours Convention, against which 
he quotes so many criticisms. This omission gives the book the character of a 
collection of opinions rather than of a scientific and methodical study of the problem. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Thirty- First Annual Report 1930. London, 
1930. 31 pp. 


Girault, Arthur. Principes de colonisation et de législation coloniale. U1. Notions 
administratives, juridiques et financiéres. Deuxieme partie. Les colonies frangaises 
depuis 1815. Cinquiéme édition revue et augmentée. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. 
xvi + 809 pp. 


Goebel, Dr. Otto. Deutsche Rohstoffwirtschaft im Weltkrieg. Einschliesslich des 
Hindenburg-Programms. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. 
Deutsche Serie. Verdéffentlichungen der Carnegie-Stiftung fiir internationalen 
Frieden. Abteilung fiir Volkswirtschaft und Geschichte. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. xv + 194 pp. 


Gonzalez-Rothvoss y Gil, Mariano. Una experiencia corporativa en la prensa 
del centro de Espafia. Actuacién del Comité Paritario interlocal de la Prensa de 
Madrid, durante los afios 1927 a 1929. Madrid. 110 pp. 


Gotschlich, Dr. E., Gerbis, Dr. Hermann, and Reutti, Dr. Karl. Fabrikspeisung. 
Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene in Frankfurt. 
Beiheft 16. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. IV + 61 pp., illustr. 4.20 marks. 

The problem of meals for factory workers was the second item on the agenda 
of the sixth annual meeting of the German Association for Industrial Hygiene 
held at Heidelberg in September 1929. The above pamphlet contains the reports 
submitted, which deal with the following subjects: “The scientific basis of the 
people’s food”’ (Gorscuuiic#) ; “The medical problems connected with meals in the 
factory” (GERBIS) ; “Practical measures for the supply of meals in the factory” 
(RevuttT1). Numerous illustrations are included. 


Hahn, Dr. Martin, Eisenburg, Dr. Kurt B., Emele, Eduard, and Poelzig, Dr. 
Hans. Fabrikbau. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfall- 
verhiitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene in - 
Frankfurt. Beiheft 18. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. 40 pp., illustr. 2.80 marks. 

This pamphlet contains a series of reports on the building of factories published 
on the occasion of the sixth annual meeting of the German Association for Industrial 
Hygiene held at Heidelberg in September 1929. The problem is dealt with from 
the standpoints of factory inspection, of supervision of the building and of the 
architect, and of hygienic conditions of the working premises, 
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Hedberg, Anders. Kooperationen inom Jordbruket. Foredrag vid Kung. Landt- 
bruksakademiens Sammenkomst den 17 mars 1930. Stockholm, Kooperativa 
Férbundets Bokférlag, 1930. 32 pp. 

Study on co-operation in agriculture based on a lecture given by Mr. Hedberg, 
Secretary of the Swedish Co-operative Union, before the Swedish Royal Academy 
of Agriculture on 17 March 1930. 


Horszowski, Seweryn Stefan. Zagadnienie wegla na terenie Mie 
Organizacji Pracy. (Konferencja Weglowa Miedzynarodowego Biura maet ) 
Warsaw, 1930. 64 pp. 

Report on the Preparatory Technical Conference on Conditions of Work in 
Coal Mines, held in Geneva from 6 to 18 January 1930. 


Indian Mining Association. Memorandum submitted by the Indian Mining 
Association to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 8 October 1929. 23 pp. 


Jindrich, Dr. Alois J. Vyklad k zdkonu o pensijnim pojisténi soukromych zamést- 
nancu ve vyssich sluzbdch. Prague, 1929. 246 pp. 

Commentary on the Czechoslovak Act of 1929 on pensions insurance for salaried 
employees in private undertakings. The book is a valuable source of information 
and is designed especially for practical use. 


Johnson, Elisabeth §. Expenditures for Labour Law Administration. New York, 
American Association for Labour Legislation, 1930. 7 pp. 


Kimball, Dexter S. Industrial Economics. McGraw-Hill Industrial Manage- 
ment Series. New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. xiv + 312 pp. 


King, Willford Isbell. (Assisted by Lillian Erstern.) The National Income and 


its Purchasing Power. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1930. 
394 pp., tables and diagrams. 

In this book the authors bring up to date the previous studies of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research into the national income of the United States, 
which covered the years 1909 to 1918. Revised estimates are given for these years, 
together with figures for the ten years 1919 to 1928. The total realised income of 
the people of the continental United States is estimated at 89,419 million current 
dollars, or 54,022 million “1913 dollars’’, i.e. dollars having a purchasing power 
equivalent to that which they had in 1913. Of this total 42.8 per cent. is estimated 
as the share of “entrepreneurs” (persons whose principal occupation is the conduct 
of an enterprise which they control) and other property owners, and 57.2 per cent. 
as the share of workers in 1928, compared with 47.3 per cent and 52.7 per cent. 
respectively in 1913. Expressed in terms per head of the population, the realised 
income in 1928 was 749 dollars per person, or 1,920 dollars per person gainfully 
occupied. It is estimated that during the last 20 years the total income has in- 
creased (after allowing for the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar) 
by nearly 75 per cent, 


Kovacs Norbert, Dr. A mezogazdasagi és ipari munkabérek az 1928. Evben. 
Les salaires agricoles et industriels en Hongrie en 1928. Budapest, 1920. 34 pp. 


Landau, Wladyslaw. Walka o Bezpieczenstwo Pracy. La lutte en faveur de la 
sécurité du travail. Institut d’économie sociale. Questions ouvriéres No. 6. Warsaw, 
1930 199 pp. 


La Syrie et Le Liban sous Voccupation et le Mandat francais 1919-1927. Nancy, 
Paris, Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, 1929. 336 pp. 


Manchester Committee on Cancer. Report for the year ending 31 October 1929. 
Manchester. 11 pp. 


This report gives interesting particulars on the investigations carried out in 
1929 by the Manchester Committee on Cancer into the cancer-producing properties 
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of lubricating oils. A note on this report was published in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XXXIV, No. 8, 26 May 1930, page 279. 


Mauer, Wilhelm. Rationalisierung und Arbeiter. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Christ- 
licher Metallarbeiterverband Deutschlands. 48 pp. 0.50 mark. 

This description of the methods and aims of rationalisation is written for the 
information of the workers. While approving the idea of rationalisation, the author 
criticises the social consequences of its application and advises the workers to 


guard against them by strengthening their trade unions. 


Mavrogordato, A. The Aetiology of Silicosis. IV® Réunion de la Commission 
permanente pour les maladies professionnelles, Lyon, 3-6 avril 1929. Lyons, 1929. 


23 pp. 


Miedzynarodowa Organizacja Pracy a Praca Kobiet. Warsaw, F. Hoesicka, 1930. 


28 pp. 
A review of the activities of the International Labour Organisation in connection 


with the protection of women workers. 


Mombert, Dr. Paul. Bevélkerungslehre. Grundrisse zum Studium der National- 
ékonomie. Herausgegeben von Dr. K. Drent und Dr..P. Mompert. Band 15. 


Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1929. iv + 490 pp. 


Nahrungsmittel-Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft. Bericht tiber die Durchfiihrung 
der Unfallverhiitungs-Vorschriften und die Tiéitigkeit der technischen Aufsichts- 
beamten der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- Berufsgenossenschaft. 1929. 55 pp., illustr. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Public Old-Age Pensions. New York, 


1930. 87 pp. 

The Association definitely takes its stand against the enactment in the United 
States of non-contributory old-age pension legislation, and especially legislation of 
a federal character. “Such a system of doles... is an unwarrantedly weakening 
drain on industry, a deterrent to individual initiative, and a menace to our com- 
peting strength in the marts of the world.”’ Industry, it is considered, is already 
heavily handicapped by legal restrictions relating to hours of work, minimum wages 
for women, workmen’s compensation, trade union rules, etc. The Association’s 
main anxiety, however, is that the introduction of old-age pension laws might 
be the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of social insurance. 


Nordin, John. Washingtonkonventionen och 8-timmarslagen i utlandet. Stock- 
holm, Norstedt, 1930. 183 pp. 

This study on the Washington Hours Convention and the eight-hour day in 
countries other than Sweden is, in some measure, a sequel to the report on “Legisla- 
tion Restricting Working Hours in Certain Countries” prepared in 1925 by Mr. 
Nordin, President of the Swedish Labour Council, at the request of the Swedish 
Ministry of Social Affairs (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 6, June 
1926, page 927). It was undertaken mainly in view of the coming debate in the 
Riksdag, in 1930, on the provisional legislation on hours of work. As in the case 
of the former report, the data included were collected by correspondence with the 
competent authorities and during a study tour in the different countries. In order 
to facilitate comparison between the Swedish and the other national laws in force, 
the author has followed the text of the Swedish Act, setting out for each paragraph 
the corresponding provisions in the laws of other European countries and in the 
Washington Convention on hours of work. The full text of the Washington Hours 
Convention is given in Swedish. The report also includes a survey of the present 
state of ratification in the different countries, an account of the London Conference 
(1926), a summary of the results of an enquiry undertaken in 1928 by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions concerning hours of actual work in certain 
countries, and a list of laws and ondioes f in force relating to hours of work in European 


and in other countries. 
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Oldham, J. H. White and Black in Africa. A Critical Examination of the Rhodes 
Lectures of General Smuts. London, New York, Longmans Green, 1930. vi + 74 pp, 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the International Missionary Council and member 
of the Hilton Young Commission on Closer Union in East Africa, criticises the African 
policy advocated by General Smuts. He finds a fundamental contradiction between 
Genera! Smuts’ advocacy of white settlement in the highlands of Africa and his 
belief that the African must be allowed to develop along his own lines, safeguarded 
by territorial and cultural segregation. He points out that “it is a matter of vital 
importance to prevent a too hasty disintegration of native society”, and that 
“much the most powerful of the disintegrating forces by which African society 
is threatened is the demand for labour”, which would be greatly increased by 
General Smuts’ policy of settlement and mining development. 

On the other hand, he finds in General Smuts’ scientific approach to world 
problems the lines of a solution of African problems. Machinery must be extended 
or created by which expert knowledge can contribute its due weight to the establish- 
ment of the principles of imperial policy. 


Oppenheimer, Dr. Franz. Weltprobleme der Bevilkerung. Weltwirtschaftliche 
Vortrige und Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Scnuttze. Heft I. 
Leipzig, Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung, 1929. 71 pp. 


Science et Industrie. Revue mensuelle. Numéro colonial hors série. Paris, 
1929. 168 pp. 


Secrétariat des paysans suisses. Sténogramme des débats de Assemblée ordinaire 
des délégués de (Union suisse des paysans, Berne, 11 mars 1930. Brugg, Verlag 
des schweiz. Bauernsekretariates, 1930. 64 pp. 


Simon, Dr. Die Mainzer Herrenkonfektion. Heimarbeit und Verlag in der Neu- 
zeit. Schriftenfolge herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Arnprt. 14. Heft. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1928. 80 pp. 


South African Trades Union Congress. Annual Report and Balance Sheet 1 January 
to 31 December 1929. Presented by the National Executive Council to the Sixth 
Annual Congress to be held on 18 and 19 April 1930. Johannesburg. 28 pp. 


Spitzenorganisation der Deutschen Filmindustrie. Tdtigkeitsbericht: Erstattet 
fiir die Zeit vom 1. August 1928 bis 31. Oktober 1929 vom stindigen Beauftragten 
Dr. Walter Piucce. Berlin. 143 pp. 3.50 marks. 

This report contains a concise survey of the activities and general situation 
of the Central Organisation of the German Film Industry, followed by four chapters 
devoted respectively to economic and social policy, legislation, economic and educa- 
tional questions connected with the film industry, and the general position of the 
workers employed in it. It is stated that the German film industry employed 47,587 
persons in 1925, two-thirds of whom were men and one-third women ; 22,116 of 
these were employed in film production, 3,171 in the distribution of films, and 
22,300 in cinema theatres, which also provided employment for 15,000 musicians. 


Siidwestdeutsche Holz-Berufsgenossenschaft. Jahresbericht iiber Unfallver- 
hiitung im Jahre 1929. 47 pp., illustr. 


Suhr, Susanne. Die weiblichen Angestellten. Berlin, Zentralverband der An- 
gestellten, 1930. 47 pp. 


Unfallverhiitungsbeirat der Osterreichischen Eisenbahnen. Bericht iiber seine 
Tiitigkeit bis zum 31. Dezember 1929. Vienna, 1929. 51 pp. | 


Union suisse des Paysans et du Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. T'rente- 
deuxiéme rapport annuel, 1929. Brugg, 1930. 158 pp. 


Ustredni Jednota Hospodarskych Druzstev v Praze. Union centrale des co- 
opératives agricoles 4 Prague. Wyrocni Zprava za Spravni rok 1929. Compte rendu 
pour Tannée 1929. Prague, 1930. 27 pp. 
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Veiller, Lawrence. The Housing Problem in the United States. National 
Housing Association Publications, No. 61. New York, 1930. 31 pp. 50 cents. 


Versicherungs-Lexikon. Ein Nachschlagewerk fiir alle Wissengebiete der gesamten 
Individual- und Sozial-Versicherung. Herausgegeben von Dr. Alfred Manes. 
Dritte, wesentlich erweiterte und umgearbeitete Auflage. (Sechstes bis achtes 
Tausend.) Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1930. xx-+1934 pp. 


Third edition of Professor Manes’ dictionary of the theory and practice of 
insurance. Like the former editions, it aims at providing all interested in the 
theoretical or practical aspects of private or social insurance with a quick and 
reliable guide. For the convenience of the reader, the abundant material it 
contains is presented in the form of some 800 articles arranged in alphabetical 
order of subjects. In the choice of subjects, the discrimination between informa- 
tion of an essential character and accessory detail, and the perfect: coherence of 
this monumental work, Dr. Manes has furnished a fresh proof of his mastery of 
the subject and of his organising ability. 

The articles on social insurance are by well-known experts such as Aurin, 
Brunn, Dersch, the late Dr. Kaskel, Moldenhauer, Pryll, and Lutz Richter. Their 
contributions give a faithful and detailed survey of the general cnees and 
present-day questions connected with social insurance. 


Wagner, Erich. Berufsumwelt und geistige Leistung bei Jugendlichen. Deutsche 
Psychologie. Herausgegeben von Dr. Fritz Geise. Halle, Carl Marhold, 1930. 
68 pp. 2.75 marks. 


Watanabe, Tetsuzo. Sangyo Gori Ka (Rationalisation of Industry). Tokyo, 
Nihon Hyoron Sha, 1930. 211 pp. 


Wissell, Dr. Rudolf. Der soziale Gedanke im alten Handwerk. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1930. 119 pp. 4 marks; cloth, 4.80 marks. 

This book is the outcome of a lecture given by the author in the University 
of Kiel on the social spirit in the mediaeval handicraft institutions. He seeks 
to prove with the help of numerous ancient documents that the social policy 
of the present day — collective agreements, arbitration, sickness insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, etc.—finds its origin in the regulations which governed 
handicrafts in the Middle Ages. 


Zaklad Ubezpieczen Pracownikow Umyslowych w Warszawie. Sprawozdanie 
za rok 1928. Warsaw. 66 pp., tables. 

Report for 1928 on the activities of the Intellectual Workers’ Insurance 
Institute of Warsaw. 


Zentralverband der Angestellten. Geschdftsbericht 1929. Berlin. 460 pp. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Antipa, G. L’occupation ennemie de la Roumanie et ses conséquences écono- 
miques et sociales. Histoire économique et sociale de la Guerre mondiale. (Série 
roumaine.) Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. 
Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press. 
XI+185 pp. 24 frs. 


Arangio-Ruiz, Vincenzo. Persone e famiglia nel diritto dei papiri. Pubblicazioni 
della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Serie seconda, Scienze Giuridiche. 
Vol. XXVI. Milan, 1930. xvi+84 pp. 


Bakounine, Tatiana. Le domaine des Princes Kourakine dans le Gouvernement 
de Saratev. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1929. vi+142 pp. 
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Boussinot, Charles. Les Meskines. Paris, Librairie du travail, 1930. 341 pp. 
15 frs. 


Charachidzé, D. H. Barbusse, les Soviets et la Géorgie. Préface de Karl 
Kavutsky. Paris, Editions Pascal. xLvi+212 pp. 


Desbons, Georges. La Bulgarie aprés le Traité de Neuilly. Préface de Justin 
Gopart. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1930. 462 pp., maps. 50 frs. 


Graham, John W. Britain and America. The Mertens Lecture, 1930. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1930. 133 pp. Paper 1s. 6d. ; cloth 2s. 6d. 


Isay, Dr. Rudolf. Le droit minier des principaux Etats civilisés. Traduit de 
lallemand par André Bator. Avant-propos d’Edouard LamsBert. Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et Documents. Tome 27. Paris, 


Marcel Giard, 1930. 25 frs. vul+194 pp. 


Jehlicka, Dr. Francois. Une ¢tape du calvaire slovaque. Le proces Tuka (1929- 
1930). Paris, Editions Argo, 1930. 120 pp. 8 frs. 


Lénine, V. 1. (uvres complétes. Tome XXI. Vers la prise du pouvoir (juillet- 
octobre 1917). Traduction rédigée d’aprés la deuxiéme édition russe (revue et 
complétée) de l'Institut Lénine de Moscou. Paris, Editions sociales internatio- 


nales, 1930. 632 pp. 


Manouilski, D. La crise économique et Vessor révolutionnaire. Rapport et 
Discours de cléture de Manouilski au Présidium élargi du C.E. de V’I.C. (18-28 
février 1930). Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1930. 54 pp. 1.50 frs. 


Marx, K. Lettres ad Kugelmann (1862-1874). Préface de L&NINE. Intro- 
duction d’E. Czoset. Bibliothéque marxiste, No. 11. Paris, Editions sociales 
internationales, 1930. 206 pp. 13.50 frs. 


Molotov, V. Nouvelle Etape. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1930. 47 pp. 1 fr. 


Schitzel, Dr. Walter. Das deutsch-franzésische Gemischte Schiedsgericht, seine 
Geschichte, Rechtsprechung und Ergebnisse. Aus dem Institut fiir Internationales 
Recht an der Universitat Kiel. Erste Reihe. Vortriige und Einzelschriften. Heft 12. 
Berlin, Verlag von Georg Stilke, 1930. 140 pp. 6 marks. 


Serge, Victor. L’an I de la Révolution russe. Les débuts de la dictature du pro- 
létariat (1917-1918). Paris, Librairie du travail, 1930. 471 pp. 20 frs. 


Thierry, Albert. Le révélateur de la douleur. Tragédie. Poemes et légendes. 
Paris, Librairie du travail, 1930. 418 pp. 20 frs. 


Trotsky, L. La défense de 1U.R.S.S. et Vopposition. Bibliothéque de loppo- 
sition communiste. Paris, Librairie du travail, 1930. 61 pp. 3 frs. 


Zenzinov, V. Les enfants abandonnés en Russie soviétique. Translated from. 
the Russian into French by André Prerre. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1929. 1x-+ 251 pp... 
illustr. 
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